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THE AFRICAN ZULUS. 


A ZULU VILLAGE. 


The war which the English are waging in 
Africa against the Zulus, and the terrible 
laughter which one of the brigades of Great 
pritain met with at the hands of the blacks, 
bas called attention to that part of the 
orld, and information is eagerly sought 
rom correspondents and books of travel. 
n the first place the Zulu inhabitants of 
he upland between Natal and Delagoa Bay 
umber some 300,000 souls, with an army 
f 60,000 men, of whom about two-thirds 
® really effectives, the remainder includ- 
ig the boys and old men. They form a 
anch of the Caffre race which peoples the 
dian Ocean coast of Africa, and is so 
1 


strongly contrasted in mental, social, and 
physical attributes with the dwellers of the 
opposite shore of the Continent. They are 
a handsome, manly race, of a higher type 
than the negro, brown of complexion, 
though with woolly hair, tall, graceful, - 
strong, and active; in their natural condi- 
tion honest and hospitable; cheerful and 
sociable in disposition, and with no mean 
power for organization.‘ They came from 
the North about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and under their four successive kings, 
Chaka, Dingan, Panda, and Cetewayo, who 
assumed the chiefship about twenty years 
ago, have formed a powerful army, whose 
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efficiency they have tested upon their na- 
tive neighbors. The king’s power is abso- 
lute; the males of the nation form the army, 
and as none of them can marry without the 
royal permission, which is extended to a 
regiment at atime, and only to one whose 
members have distinguished themselves, 
the Zulu army may be said to be in achronic 
state of spoiling for a fight. 

The Zulus are armed with all sorts of 
weapons, from flint-locks up to breach-load- 
ers, Tactics of a rudimentary fashion they 
have, and apparently a good deal of strategy. 
Their mode of attack is in a crescent, a cen- 
tral body with two wings a little front of 
and separated from it, either flanking the 
enemy or protecting the flanks of the main 
body. 

The country is very well watered, giving 
the engineers plenty to do, and making an 
advance necessarily slow, while the native 
defenders are described as very enterprising 
fighters, notoriousiy quick in their move- 
ments, dividing before an enemy of strength 
and scattering so as to compe) him to break 
up his force and search the country, and 
then rallying to swoop on any neglected 
post or weakened detachment, 

England went to war for the sake of ac- 
quiring control $f the territory inhabited by 
the Zulus, and with not a shadow of right 
for the claim, In fact, in the matter of the 
disputed territory on the Blood River the 
Zulus’ position was admitted to be sound 
and just; therefore the squatters upon it 
were confirmed in their intrusion; which is 
very much like conceding a claimant’s title 
to an estate with permission to his antago- 
nist to occupy it. The clauses concerning 
the appointment of two British residents, 
on cantonments of large extent over wich 
the Zulus would have no jurisdiction, and 
vested with “a potential influence in all 
national questions,” are not those to which 
a jealous, powerful, and warlike monarch 
as closely pressed by civilization as are our 
own Indians would willingly consent, being 
a visible limitation of his power and pres- 
tige, while the demands for a complete rev- 
olution of the social, judicial, and military 
system of Zululand are such as no indepen- 
dent sovereign could entertain with self-re- 
spect or safety. The rea! ground for pre- 
ferring these demands is sound, of course, 
im the necessity for disarming a dangerous 
and saucy neighbor, and they were unques- 
tionably preferred without any expectation 


that the Zulus would receive them and con- 
sent without a struggle, 

Of course the English will ultimately tri. 
umph and the land be annexed to Cape-Town 
jurisdiction. We give a spirited picture of 
a Zulu village. 

Speaking of Africa and its climate and 
soil, a recent traveler remarks: — 


“The principal drawback to the complete 
cultivation of the lands is the absence of 
roads or water-carriage. The Orange River, 
though a magnificent stream, and navigable 
in certain parts of its course, is blocked by 
narrow gorges, shallows, falls, and other 
impediments, and is useless as a water-way, 
In time, probably, it may be made available, 
by means of inter-communicating canals to 
enable the rapids, and so forth, to be passed; 
but at present the community must look to 
the extension of roads and railways for the 
means of fully utilizing the produce which 
would be raised if a ready market could be 
found. In this respect a decided step has 
already been taken, A railway of ninety 
miles in length has been constructed from 
Port Nolloth on the northwest coast, in 
Namaqualand, to the upper mining districts, 
its terminus being at Ookiep. On the most 
difficult portion of the route the cost has 
been very little more than a thousand 
pounds a mile for this distance; and it 
might be extended further eastward at a 
still less cost, to the great advantage of the 
country drained by the Hartebeeste. An- 
other raiiway, or a good system of road- 
ways, is wanted to open up the Oliphant 
water-shed; and with these means of carry- 
ing away the produce —ail that is necessary 
— the immense natural resources of the dis 
trict would be fully developed. In the 
Fraserburgh district, where the Upper Zak 
river rises, substantial houses, springs, 
wells, and dams have already been con- 
structed, and plantations and gardens are 
being extended: but then from Fraservurgh 
excellent roads run east and west; and tie 
railway to Cape Town comes as far as Beau- | 
fort, situated sixty or seventy miles south- 
east, 

“Finally, in Great Bushmanland, dia 
monds have been found; but there are far 
greater and more permanent sources of 
wealth than diamond-fields. Sheep and 
oxen can be raised, and their wool and hides 
turned to profitable account, Wheat, grapes, 
and vegetables of all kinds will grow in 
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How the Chinese Amuse Themselves. 


abundance, In fact, for pastoral and agri- 
cultural qualities the country is unsur- 


7 


Capital alone is wanting for its develop- 
ment; and capital, however small, judi- 


prising emigrant from our own country. 


passed. Here then is a field for the enter- 


ciously expended, must be at once remuner- 
ative.”’ 


HOW THE CHINESE 


If the character of a people is to be judged 
of by the amusements to which it is in the 
habit of devoting itself, that of the Chinese 
must be estimated at but a low and childish 
valuation at the best. Those sports and 
recreations, which to the American prove 
so useful in hardening the physical frame 
and strengthening the moral purpose of the 
boy and man, are almost, if not entirely, 
unknown to the Chinese, and as a conse- 
quence they lack that muscular develop- 
ment of body, with its combination of 
promptitude of purpose, fixity of will, and 
general hardness of constitution, which as a 
rule characterize the European and Ameri- 
can. They have their amusements never- 
theless; and feeble and puerile although 
these may be regarded from our point of 
view, yet they are worthy of notice as ele- 
ments which go to form the national char- 
acter, and as evidences of the prevalence as 
wel. as antiquity of some of our own most 
common pastimes, 

Let the reader imagine himself approach- 
ing a Chinese village on a summer’s even- 
ing, when, labor over for the day, man and 
beast are enjoying their well-earned repose, 
The scene is rural and peaceful to a degree, 
Wooded hills and carefully cultivated plains, 
dotted here and there with quaint yet pic- 
turesque buildings, form a charming back- 
ground to the view; whilst in front a brawl- 
ing brook tumbles on in its merry but use- 
ful course through a high-arched bridge, 
backed by cottages of all shapes and colors, 
thrown together in the prettiest confusion 
imaginable. At doors, outside windows, 
and on every convenient porch, lounge men, 
Women, and children, some with tobacco- 
pipe in mouth, others with rice-bowl and 
chopsticks in hand, preferring the balmy 
evening air to the close confinement of their 
small abodes. Cattle, pigs, dogs, and goats 
lie and wander about, and poultry, and even 
birds, pick here and there, emboldened to 


AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


confidence and familiarity by the gentle and 
kindly treatment which is uniformly their 
due. The first open space encountered will 
probably be the threshing-floor, which is 
common to the entire community, and is 
the spot where all disputes are canvassed, 
scandal talked, and gatherings held, Here 
may be seen different squads of children at 
their play, whilst their elders are busy chat- 
ting, or looking on at the fun, There is a 
general impression abroad that infanticide 
is prevalent in China, and children there- 
fore, mure especially girls, at a discount in 
that country. But the foreign traveler has 
only to remark the crowds of children of 
both sexes and all ages that swarm at cot- 
tage doors, and the affectionate pride with 
which they are contemplated and shown by 
their parents and grandparents, to convince 
himself that infanticide may be the excep- 
tion, but that it certainly is not the rule in 
China, 

To return to the threshing-floor. Look 
at that bright-eyed, active little fellow amus- 
ing himself with a ball of worsted, twisted 
so tightly as to be elastic. He does not 
throw it to another boy for a catch, neither 
does he take up a bat to hit it with. Catches 
and bats are things unknown to the tiny 
Celestial. But he strikes it as it bounds off 
the floor with the palm of his hand, the 
trick being to score as many bounds as he 
can possibly accomplish, without letting the 
bali drop. If he can manage to turn round 
sharply on his heel, whilst the ball is ou the 
bound, and catch it again as he faces it, so 
much the more clever. When he misses 
the ball, the next boy takes it up, and so on 
until they all have had a turn. Hard by 
see another group of boys, one of whom is 
kicking a round piece of tile, about the size 
of a half-dollar, whilst hopping on one leg, 
Approach closer, and it will be observed 
that the floor is chalked or scored out into 
compartments, which marvelously resem- 
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bie, if not precisely reproduce, the complex 
diagrams through which the reader may in 
his own youth have kicked a stone at ‘* hop- 
scotch.” The rules of the game oddly 
enough: will be found to mimic those of its 
American representative; and the conjecture 


will suggest itself, whether, after all, the 
Chinese is not the original game, and ours 
only a copy therefrom. Proceed a little 
farther, and two boys will be seen with a 
small bit of stick tapered to a point at either 
end, and a jJonger stick in the player's hand, 


CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


The smaller stick is placed on the edge of a 
step or bench with one end overhanging, 
and, the projecting end being struck, up 
goes the little stick into the air, when it is 
hit with the longer stick and sent flying. 
The observer will here, perhaps, rub his 
eyes, as a dreamy reminiscence comes back 


to him of a game he used to play at schooi, 
but now to a great extent exploded, 

There again are some boys busy with cop- 
per coins and a house-tile. They slant the 
tile against a step or stone, and each boy 
proceeds to strike it with his coin on edge, 
which makes the coin roll sharply away 
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some ten or twenty feet. When all have so 
discharged their coins, the game is t» pitch 
one coin from the spot to which it has rolled 
on to the next nearest coin, and he who is 
jucky enough to strike his opponent’s coin 
pockets its value. This is a very favorite 
game with Chinese children, but leads to 
much cheating on the part of the strongest 
boys, who, in their anxiety to add to their 
pecuniary stock, are apt to come the “* Hea- 
then Chinee”’ over their weaker fellows, 

Looking on at these several games, ob- 
serve a couple of children with live cicadas 
attached to bits of thread, on which the un- 
fortunate creatures are swung about with 
most ruthless disregard of the torture to 
which they are being subjécted. This atro- 
cious habit of giving live insects to children 
to play with, and not unfrequently depriv- 
ing these of legs or wings in order to pre- 
vent their escape, is unfortunately only too 
common amongst the Chinese, and no doubt 
tends to lay the foundation for that small 
value attached to human life, and cruelty 
of disposition, which are amongst the worst 
traits of the Chinese character. 

The children so seen to be disporting 
themselves will probably range in age from 
six to twelve years, and all of them will 
probably be found to be boys. Girls do not 
appear to play at all, One never sees in 
China the ring of merry rosy girls which so 
often adorns our village greens, busy with 
puss in the corner, kiss in the ring, haunt 
the slipper, or a hundred other childish pas- 
times. Probably the seclusion in which the 
sex is more or less kept, and the custom of 
bandaging the female feet from infancy, 
have much to do with this curious result, 
The girls, nevertheless, do not altogether 
hide their charms under a bushel, as any 
one can testify who has passed through a 
Chinese village, and seen doors crowded 
with bright-eyed, giggling damsels, eager to 
see the passing stranger, but shy at being 
themselves observed. 

The pastimes of the men are equally 
limited in variety and puerile in character 
with those in which the children indulge. 
Kite-flying is a particularly favorite amuse- 
ment with grown-up men in all the prov- 
inces, and they carry the art to a perfection 
of detail and finish to which we are entire 
strangers, There is no shape which the 
Chinese kite does not take, nor is there aay 
bird, beast, or insect which their eccentric 
ideas of kite-flying will not induce them to 
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copy for indulgence in this pursuit. The 
prettiest and most effective kite is that con- 
structed to represent the centipede, and it 
is marvelous how true to nature the image 
moves as it floats suspended in mid-air, 
making a train of forty to fifty feet in length. 
Hawks, too, are copied with great success, 
the color and shape of the bird being faith- 
fuily reproduced, and its sharp and swift 
swoops shown in lifelike style. Frequently 
a number of hawk-kites are flown from the 
same string, and are made to wheel about 
round and round one another, precisely as 
natura] hawks may be seen to do on any 
windy day. The writer once saw a kite 
made to represent a steamer, tne sails set 
and paddie-wheels revolving in the most 
clever manner possible, Another favorite 
amusement of the men is the keeping of 
birds, which they carry out with them to 
promenades, tea-gardens, or other places of 
public resort, simply for the pleasure of 
hearing the pretty creatures sing one against 
the otner. Thrusbes and larks are princi- 
pally reared for this purpose, and are often 
valued by their owners at fabulous prices, 
which they will not always accept when of- 
fered. The cages, too, are masterpieces of 
art, and men may be seen carrying bird and 
cage costing together from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars, which represents to most Chi- 
namen a considerable sum. Not unfre- 
quently quails are carried about for fighting 
purpo es, but these are carefully concealed 
in handsomely embroidered satin bags sus- 
pended to the girdle, a mode of conveyance 
which does not appear to affect the bird’s 
life or liveliness in the slightest degree, 
Crickets are also kept with the same object 
in many parts, but the pursuit ‘is not con- 
sidered respectable. 

Tie Chinese are very partial to theatri- 
cals, but the stage jis a very different insti- 
tution with them to what it is in America, 
Such a thing as a theatre, that is a perma- 
nent building devoted to histrionic displays, 
is quite unknown in China, the stage being 
regarded as disreputable in the last degree, 
and even probibited by statute. Women 
are not allowed to act, boys being brought 
up to personate them, and men professionals 
are looked ypon as so degraded that they 
are placed without the pale of the law, and 
rendered incapable of filling office or enter- 
ing for the literary examinations. The 
poorest villager would not tolerate the mar- 
riage of his daughter to a player. Yet the- 
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atricals are a rage, and to satisfy the public 
appetite troops of strolling players go about 
the country performing wherever they are 
wanted, either in temples or on temporary 
stages erected for the occasion. Every tem- 
ple has a stage ready provided in the princi- 
pal court as a main feature in its architect- 
ural construction, and there is seldom a 
festival held but that theatricals form an 
important part of the programme. No 
charge is made to the public for the show, 
and it goes on without intermission all day 
and through a greater part of the night for 
several days together, the spectators coming 
and going as they list. Sometimes a city 
magistrate or other high official gives an en- 
tertainment of the kind to a party of friends, 
the feasting going on in front of an impro- 
vised stage, whilst the mob pass in and out 
at their leisure. The pieces acted are most- 
ly historical, the represertations being gen- 
erally of an extravaganza character, embel- 
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lished by gorgeous costumes, and supported 
by the most frightful din in the way of 
music that can be conceived. Military dis- 
plays and sanguinary battles form a favor. 
ite subject of representation, and it is 
remarkable how successfully these are put 
on the stage, taking into consideration the 
limited means and confined space at dispo- 
sal, The assertion that a permament thea- 
tre isan institution unknown to the Cainese 
needs to be qualified as regards the ports 
open to foreign trade. In the settlements 
at some of these places certain foreigners 
have availed themselves of their own free- 
dom under treaty from the action of Chinese 
law, and the known partiality of the na- 
tives for theatrical displays, to establish 
permament theatres upon the foreign sys- 
tem, and the speculation has not been with- 
out its success; but the native authorities 
complain to the consuls of the demoralizing 
effect of the innovation, 


BAVARIA AND THE BAVARIANS. 


ON HER WAY TO THE BEER-GARDENS. 


Before Prussia grew so fat and insolent, 
Bavaria was an important kingdom; for it 


was next in size to its great neighbor, and 
had a powerful voice in the doings of the 


immediate empires and kingdoms, Now 
the Bavarians sneeze when the Emperor 
William takes cold or when Bismark uses 
snuff, and do not dare to move hand or foot 
unless permission is given from Berlin. 
But, in spite of the fear of Prussia, the Ba 
varians drink the best beer that is made in 
Germany; and they are careful that there 
shall always be a large stock on hand to 
meet the sudden demands of the thirsty 
people who flock to the gardens evenings, 
and hear fine music, and smoke, and swal- 
low enormous quantities of the popular 
drink, No one uses water in Munich if 
beer can be obtained. Women drink it, 
and are not ashamed to be seen in the act 
of elevating a tankard to their red lips; girls 
think that an evening is lost unless passed 
in a garden; and children are not reproved 
when they intimate that about a quart of 
beer would do them good before they ar 
tucked away for the night. As for the 
men, they keep full of beer from the time 
they rise in the morning until they retire 
for the night. Bavaria is the hop-garden of 
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Germany, and people drink from a sense of 
patriotism; and, as statistics are published 
each year of the amount of beer consumed, 
the nation is desirous that no other state or 
kingdom of its size shall excel it. 

There is this excuse for the Bavarians: 
they do make good beer, probably the best 
and the Cheapest in all Germany; and it is 
quite a pleasant sight to see a stout, plump 
girl, in short skirts, with fat ankles, on her 
way to the beer-gardens, where she is to 
meet her friends, and provide them with a 
nice Juncheon of sausage and cheese and 
sweet bread, which is carefully stowed away 
in the basket she has on her arm. The 
smoke from the pipes and cheap cigars may 
fill the air, and the laughter may be loud 
and hearty, and the conversation free and a 
little strong: but no one cares, and no no- 
tice is taken of each other's peculiarities; 
for all are on the most friendly terms, and 
no one speaks with the desire to annoy his 
neighbor. Girls chat with girls, or flirt 
with their male friends, and drink beer, 
and nibble at the provisions, and wonder 
who the good-looking foreigner is, and if he 
is single and on the lookout for a wife; but 
all mu t be done in the most decorous man- 
ner, so that not a bisuh can be traced on 
the faces of the pretty, plump maidens, or 
aught but a simile called upon the counten- 
ances of the pretty waiter-girls, who fly 
from one part of the gardens to another, 
and can always hear orders for beer, even if 
they dv not cateh all the badinage that is 
flung at their heads by the guests, who 
drink their beer and make love at the same 
time. 

But suddenly some one says ** Hush!” 
and then all ery *‘ Hush!’ and the noise 
ceases suddexly, and even the flying Hebes 
put the mugs of beer on the tables without 
noise, and receive their orders in a whisper, 
and depart on tieir errands as though shod 
with india-rubver. The cause of the sud- 
den interruption of all noise is explained by 
the rising of a little fat, bald-headed man, 
with huge spectacles on his nose. He 
waves a baton over his head, and an or- 
chestra of twenty pieces commences a lively 
waitz,—the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube”’ 
perhaps, or ‘* Wine, Women, and Sorg,” or 
“Artist Life;’ and then young girls nod 
their heads, and young men smile at their 
female ‘friends, and the elders move their 
fee. and beat time to the thrillng and blood- 
stirring sounds, and think of the time when 
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they were young, aid waltzed all night 
with the girl of their choice, for to enjoy a 
waltz most thoroughly one should dearly 
love the person he is dancing with. Then 
there is harmony and unity, and poetry of 
motion, and a sincere enjoyment of the art 
of being happy. 


And thus the evening passes, After tho 
band, there is some singing, and more mu- 
sic, and calls for beer and pipes; and sume 
enthusiastic person sends pots of beer to the 
musicians, and they drink the health of the 
donor, and think that they have struck a 
gold-mine or drawn a lucky number in a 
lottery, and play the next piece with more 
spirit than ever, Ah! we have seen some 
pleasent diys and evenings in the beer-gar- 
dens cf Munich, and met some happy young 
faces there; and the memory of the blue 
eyes and red lips, white teeth and blonde 
hair, will not soon fade away. We wish 
that we could once more revisit those old 
gardens, and listen to the music with the 
same zest of other days; but fear that such 
things are not for us, Our day has come 
and gone, and the remembrance alone ex- 
ists. If the Bavarian ever looks back, it is 
not to women, for lost youth, and hopes 
long past. He does not recall the days of 
love and love-making; but compares notes 
with his friends concerning the beer of the | 
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preeent day and of former generations, and 
not always to the advantage of the drink of 
the first, and if they have a regret it is that 
they did not imbibe more of a certain brew- 
ing, instead of being coatent with twenty 
or thirty glasses, 

Munich is the capital of Bavaria, and is 
celebrated for its pretty women, its picture 
galleries, the royal residences, and the hand- 
some public buildings. Some very nice 
paintings are to be seen in the galleries, and 
strangers can spend a week or two in the 
city at a great profit to themselves and the 
cultivation of their finer senses. 


At Nuremburg will be found one of the 
most interesting of German cities, with pic 
turesque streets, curious gable houses, and 
double lines of fortified walls, separated by 
public walk:, Here is an immense business 
carried on making dolls and in wood-cary. 
ing, much of which is sent to this country, 
where it finds a ready market about Christ- 
mas and other holiday times. Labor js 
cheap in Bavaria, and the people spend 
some of their winter evenings in this work, 
and thus piece out a scanty income. Women 
and children lend their aid, and produce 
really nice articles for stocking-stufling. 


A CORAL ISLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES.” 


In crossing from San Francisco to China 
or the East Indies, the navigator is obliged 
to have his senses on the alert, and to be 
sure of his course, his Jatitude and longi- 
tude, and a good Jookout at all hours of the 
day and night; for there are so many islands 
in his course, and new ones constantly 
springing up, that the variation of half a 
point in the compass would be the means of 
shipwreck and loss of life, the Pacific Ocean 
being so thickly studded with islands of 
volcano or coral formation that on the maps 
it resembles a checker-board with the men 
in their places. There are the Sandwich 
Islands, Navigator Islands, Radock Islands, 
Gilbert Islands, Caroline Islands, Friendly 
Islands, Marquesas Islands, Ladrone Is- 
lands, and a thousand or more which we 
have not time to name, 

It was during a run from California to 
the Ladrone Islands, in the winter of 1849, 
for yams and other vegetables, that we 
made a discovery of an island not down on 
any chart, and situated in latitude 15 de- 
grees north and longitude 156 degrees west, 
We were but ten miles from it when one 
merning the lookout shouted, — 

** Land, ho! right abead,”’ 

Had it been in the night-time, we should 
have gone on plump, and left the vessel's 
timbers there; but we were lucky in those 
days, and so escaped. 

We stood on until we were within half a 
mile, and then lowered a whale-boat, and 


was rowed to the little coral island, that 
seemed to have sprung up like a mushroom, 
for it had never been reported, as far as we 
knew. The surf was breaking on the reefs; 
but we effected a landing in safety, and 
found in the centre of the island a lagoon of 
fresh water, some young cocoanut-trees, 3 
few banana-busles, and a thick circle of fo 
liage around the lake. There were about 
ten acres in the island, not more than five 
feet above the level of the ocean, evidently 
thrown up by volcanoes; and the busy little 
coral worm had completed the work in 4 
very compact and thorough manner, The 
birds and driftwood had done the rest, 

We named the piace “ Julia’s Island,” 
for reasons which are fully set forth in “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,”’ and then contin- 
ued our voyage. When we returned, we 
steered for the island, for the purpose of 
landing some pigs; but no land was to be 
seen, and a line a hundred fathoms long, or 
six hundred feet, was not able to find bot 
iom, even on the same spot where six weeks 
before we had left quite a pretty little sheet 
of water and coral reefs and growing trees. 
And from that day until the present, as far 
as we know, Julia’s Island has not raised 
its face above the surface of the water; and 
it probably never will, much to the disap 
poiutment of the fair lady for whom it was 
named, This is not an unusual phenome 
non for the Pacific Ocean; and now we will 
give a short account of the wonderful litte 
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insect that performs such a vast amount of 
work, and to accomplish it has to die that 
an island may live, 

Voicanoes throw up rocks, to which the 
worms fasten and multiply by billions, The 
waves cannot break their hold, and in a few 
hundred years an island is formed, Very 
various are the forms assumed by these 
corals. Oneis called Fungia Agariciformis, 
or the mushroom-like coral, on account of 
jts resemblance to that fungus. The like- 
ness, however, is rather to what the mush- 
room would be if deprived of its stalk and 
the upper part of its dome, than what it re- 
ally iss Another is called the brain coral, 
from the very much closer resemblance 
which it bears to the brain of a man, being 


2. 


parent element; as, for instance, whether 
the buds spring from the side wall, or from 
the dise between the mouth and tentacles; 
whether a great many are formed at the 
same time, or only two, or one, at once; 
whether they sprout out at a small or large 
angle, and so forth. 

All the forms hitherto referred to belong 
to one order called the Zvoanthoria, or ani- 
mal flowers, These are the only corals 
which have stony partitions developed from 
those membranes which, running from the 
stomach wall to the body wall, are called 
septa. However many of them there may 
be, and there are sometimes hundreds of 
them, they always are in some multiples of 
5or6. This is always true, although their 
numbers are continually increasing as the 
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grooved into sinuous channels just like those 
channels which are called the convolutions 
of the brain. Other forms are branched like 
astag’s horn, or spread out like afan. A 
thousand different modifications are found, 
but each is made up of almost the same ele- 
ments. Each element is almost identical 
with the hard part of the coral represented 
in the engraving as stripped of its soft parts. 
Each consists of an outer cup with plates 
developed from its walls, and stretching in- 
wards as they grow toward a central part, 
where, when the soft parts existed, the 
stomach was situated, lying immediately 
under the central mouth. The great specific 
differences are the results of the manner in 
which budding takes place from the original 


animals develop in size. This results from 
the fact that in those animals where, for in- 
stance, 6 is the dominant number, whenev- 
er one new septum is developed it is always 
accompanied by five others at least, or if 
more than five then eleven others, making 
six or twelve in all. In the first instance, 
six are developed at equal distances round 
the wall. These six compartments are, in 
the next stage, each divided by six other 
septa. Then the twelve new compartments 
so formed are divided by the development 
of twelve new septa. At this stage it seems 
as though the animal, seeing no end to this 
kind of multiplication, refused to develop 
more than twelve at atime, so thatall the 
chambers cannot be bisected at once, but 
only some of them. Nevertheless, so regu- 
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lar are the vital forces in their action, that 
M. Milne Edwards has given a number of 
laws by which it may be predicted where 
the next septa will appear. These laws are 
too complicated to be given here, If the 


reader should be fond of wandering at the 


edge of the sea at ebb tide, in many parts of 
our coasts he will be almost sure to find 
some orange or yellow masses whose size 
and form will remind him of the roots of 
ginger. The livid appearance of these, to- 
gether with their soft fleshy feel, has earned 
for them the cognomen of dead-men’s fin- 
gers. If, however, these be placed in an 
aquarium, they put out, from ail parts pf 
their surface, little flower-like heads. Each 
of the heads is crowned with eight tentacles 
arranged in the form of a star, and each of 
these is fringed with secondary tentacles, 
In most other respects they resemble the 
Zoanthoria, but they are cut off from them 
by two other marked differences. All their 
parts are in multiplies of 4, and their mem- 
braneous partitions never secrete hard sep- 
ta. Sometimes, however, they develop tub- 
ular corals, which after budding from a 
common stock send out from the outsides 
of these tubes lateral platforms, which unite 
and support the several tubes. The parallel 
tubes so supported look not unlike organ 
pipes, or those reed instruments which are 
fixed under the mouth of a street musician, 
In consequence of this reremblance the ani- 
mal which forms them is called Tubipora 
musica. 

The more general habit, however, is for 
the animals to secrete from their bases only. 
Nevertheless, this secretion is so managed 
as to raise the compound animal from the 
rock on which itgrows, These animals put 
forth buds from the circumference of their 
basal discs, and thus a number of these pol- 
ypes are placed horizontally with their bases 
united, so as to inclose an elongated hollow 
in which they secrete the dense, hard, and 
sometimes beautiful and branching coral. 
The red coral cbtained from the coasts of 
Italy, which is so much prized for the man- 
ufacture of ornaments, is of this nature, 
Another family of the same order produce 
corals in a similar way, but of different 
shape, 

These are not fixed like the red coral, 
but consist of a main axis from which 
many parallel branches, forming two series 
on opposite sides, spring. The appearance 
is so exacily like that of a wing-feather of a 
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bird with its barbules, that the family 1s 
called Pennatulida, or the family of little 
quill-pens, 

Another widely different order is repre- 
sented by the Pleurobrachia. This little 


animal is about the size of a large gooseber- 


ry, but in shape more like a lemon, witha 
small elevation at one end and a depression 
ai the other. The substance of the animal 
is as transparant and as clear as crystal, and 
it shines in the sun like opal, Attracted by 


the appearance of this little symmetrical 


lump of jelly, the beholder on further ex- 
amination finds that a flickering motion is 
seen to play along eight bands which run 
from pole to pole of the animal. If he take 
the little glistening globe and place it ina 
tumbler of sea-water, it puts forth two long 
streaming tentacles, whose secondary 
branches look like long fringes, Tie ana- 
tomical study of this animal, reveals that 
the flickering along the meridional zones is 
caused by an apparatus consisting of a num- 
ber of semi-circular plates which are set on 
the body with their diameters applied to the 
surface, the half-circular side free and bear- 
ing a fringe of hairs which are constantly 
in motion, and which in fact are the means 
of propelling the animal. These plates with 
their cilia are considered to be like combs, 
and the order is called Ctenophora, or comb- 
bearing animals, The mouth opens at the 
end, where there is a slight protuberance, 
and it leads down to a curious branched 
system of canals, 

Another family of the Ctenophora is rep- 
resented by a strap-shaped animal, which is 
called Cesium Veneris, or the girdle of 
Venus. This animal occurs in the Medi:- 
erranean Sea, and is described as very beau- 
tiful. The idea which suggested the name 
is poetic arid appropriate, for from the foam 
of the sea which washes classic shores Ve- 
nus was supposed to have sprung, and, as 
she emerged, she left behind her zone. 

The Actinozoa, especially the Zoanthoria, 
play an important part in modifying the 
earth’s crust, for these are the animals 
which produce ibe coral reefs and coral 
islands. The animals mainly concerned in 
building up coral reefs cannot live at more 
than about 100 to 200 feet below the surface, 
and of course they cannot live above it, but 
they delight in the boisterous waters of the 
surface. Their instincts guide them to 
build up on almost all coasts of the tropical 
seas long banks or bars, which are always 
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highest on the ocean side, and highest of all inclosing a basin of water. These ring-like 
toward the direction from which the fiercest islands are called atolls.’ The inclosed ba- 
winds blow. sin is shallow; but outside the island, even 

These banks or reefs come to the surface close to the shore, the sea is too deep to be 
at some distance from the shore, and inclose fathomed. The phenomena of reefs fur- 


a lagoon of still water which is a safe nished to the renowned naturalist, Darwin, 


harbor for ships. Certain islands in the a means of proving that the crust of the 


South Seas are entirely composed of coral, earth was being slowly upheaved or slowly 
and they are almost all of a circularform, depressed in different areas. 


THE BATTLE OF NARVA, 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE, 


Although about the town, 
To work a mighty wrong, 
With vaunting boast, spread Peter's host, 
Full eighty thousand strong, 


O’er Narva’s fortress wall 
Still Swedish banners wave; 
For Northmen few with valor true 
Great Russia’s anger brave. 


The days grow short and cold, 
And help does not appear; 
But Swedish hearts still know their parts, 
Nor battle chances fear. 


At every wild assault, 
By day or in the night, 
Their fiery skill broke Russia’s will, 
And won for Sweden’s right. 


At length, the restless czar, 
Enraged at such delay, 
His land sent o’er for thousands more 
To help him win the day. 


But Sweden’s iron king, 
From battling with the Danes, . 


* Narva’s battle isa glorious memory. The best and bravest of Russian czars thought to 
capture the little Swedish fortress with a very short siege. But, after the garrison of a very few 
men had made an heroic and successful defence of two months, Charles suddenly made his ap- 
pearance, in the midst of a driving snow-storm, while Peter was away after re-enforcements, 
Though the Russians were, from the best accounts, fully ten to one, and in a fortress camp be- 
sides, Gothic might and skill were too much for the Tartars, even at this odds, The battle was 
fought on the 19th of November, 1700. 
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Is free at last, and coming fast 
Across the Baltic plains. 


Meanwhile the Tartar throng, 
Secure in fortress camp, 
Untouched by fear, await to hear 


Their re-enforcements’ tramp, 


Keen from the Baltic waste, 
November’s piercing wind, 
Mid shout and roar, comes down the skore, 
With winter just behind. 


Soon Genius of the North 
Mounts from his crystal lair, 


To load the gale with terrors pale; 
Like Death, — stern, cold, and fair. 


And, while the arctic storm 
Obscures the frozen scene, 
With sudden glow amid the snow 
The blades of Sweden gleam. 


King Charles is in the lead, — 
Eight thousand are his men: 
Thus for the fight Muscovian might 
For every Swede has ten. 


But this brief autumn day 
Gives Charles a triumph hour; 
For, ere ’t is done, the fight is won 
By Gothic heart and power. 


And of the invaders bold, 
So numerous and so stout, 
Great numbers die, while masses fly 
In most disgraceful rout. 


Four times ten thousand men 
Lay down their useless arms; 
And swift and drear flows Russia’s tear 
Of grief and wild alarms, 


In Scandinavian lore, 
For Charles a sacred place 
His nation kind will ever find 
Mid heroes of the race. 


And, while we ponder o’er 
His strange, eventful story, 
We ’ll blot from thought the ill he wrought, 
But ne’er forget his glory. 


Brookline, Mass., 1878. 
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A LIFE LOST, AND A LIFE WON. 


RY AMANDA M, MALE, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ONLY AN INTERRUPTION. 


While Paul was walking over the rocks 
toward the beach, Margaret turned kindly 


to the man near her, She was startled by 
the change in his face. The ruddy color 
was gone, and a gray pallor had settled down 
upon it. 

*“*Why, Ben!’ she said quickly, ‘‘ what 
can I do for you? Is anything the matter 
with Kitty?” 

His lips quivered, He brushed his rough 
hand over his bearded mouth before he an- 
swered, 

“Yes, ma’am, There’s somethin’ the 
matter with Kitty. She’s lost the lovin’ 
heart she used to have; she a’n’t the same 
girl she used to be, goin’ round singin’ from 
mornin’ till night, and lookin’ so innocent 
like, as if she’d never known nothin’ about 
trouble, as she hadn’t. She a’n’t that kind 
of a girl now, and the reason why is ’cause 
she’s been led away to love Vale Amber, 
And I say curse the man that would be vil- 
lain enough to harm that pretty child, I 
used to know him, — we ‘ve slid on the pond 
and gone fishin’ together, and boy and man I 
loved him, — but now I say curse his black 
eyes and his false heart, that could n’t let 
alone the innocentest little woman that ever 
promised a man to be true to him.” 

All the while he had been speaking, Mar- 
garet had been struggling for self-control. 
The sight of the stalwart fellow, shaken by 
his grief, his good, plain face grown ashy 
pale, his eyes wandering restlessly in the 
bewilderment of his sorrow, the strong hand 
plucking mechanically at the grass beside 
him, almost unnerved her. 

**O Ben, 1 am sure Vale could never 
have meant so much mischief,” she said, 
with emotion. 


“*Meant! it’s nothin’ to me what he 


meant,’? broke out Ben fiercely. ‘* What 
he’s done is enough for me. She’d ’a’ loved 
me if he’d kept away with his handsome 
face. Haven’t I known her and loved her 


ever since she was a little toddler? and a’n’t 
I been a lookin’ forward all the time she’s 
been a growin’ up, and thinkin’ she’d be 
my wife some day? And then Vale Amber 
comes and turns her head with soft speech- 
es, and sets her up till she thinks ’t a’n’t 
enough to be an honest man’s wife, and 
gets her to lookin’ down on me —an’ I[ loved 
her”? — He stopped, striving to control him- 
self, 

**But, Ben,’ said Margaret tearfully, 
“must it go so far as this? Must it sepa- 
rate you? Kitty is so young.” 

“Young or not young, she’s woman 
enough to know her own mind. I don’t 
want wy wife hankerin’ after another man, 
or lookin’ down on her husband. If she’d 
stuck to me, 1’d ’a’ loved her true as long as 
I lived, but now I don’t want her,” 

A stifled sob closed the sentence. Mar- 
garet looked at the sturdy figure before 
her, and her heart overflowed with pity. 
His honor was just as dear to him as if he 
was a high-born gentleman. 

*T don’t wonder you think so,” she said 
gently; ‘‘and yet, Ben, it is very beautiful 
to forgive, and perhaps some time’ — 

He interrupted: ** Whosays I ha’ n’t for- 
give her?’ he cried angrily. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss Margaret. I don’t rightly know 
what I’m sayin’, But it’s no use talkin’ 
about some time. Today and tomorrow is 
enough for me, If I can live through them 
I guess the futur’|I take care of itself.”’ 

**What is going to happen tomorrow?’ 
said Margaret anxiously. 

“I’m going to sail again, that’s all, 
Folks need n’t say it’s her fault,” he said, 
the love which was still strong and true 
flashing through his jealous anger. “I 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Taomrs & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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should ’a’ gone afore long, anyway, and 
staid three years, Only odds be Isha’ n’t 
be a hankerin’ to get home agin, — like as I 
allays was, You see, Miss Margaret,’’ and 
his voice dropped, and a touching pathos 
thrilled through the words, *‘ it allays ’pear- 
ed as if she was beckonin’ me home. Many 
and many’s the stormy night in the Pacific, 
when it’s seemed as though Kitty was a 
lookin’ at me out o’ the darkness, her eyes 
@ smilin’, and her shinin’ hair all blowin’ 
away from her forrard like it does sometimes, 
and then I’ve been aloft when the ropes 
was crackin’ and the ship jerkin’ about so I 
could hardly hold on, and I’ve prayed that 
the Lord would keep me safe for Kitty’s 
sake, and he did. But it won’t be so no 
more,”’ 

** Oh, I hope it will.” 

He shook his head drearily, twirling his 
hat round and round in his hands, At last 
he looked up, with eyes in which Margaret 
could only see adumb misery. 

**T was goin’ to ask somethin’ of you, 
Miss Margaret. I’m goin’ away, and Kitty 
a’n’t got no father. Folks say Vale Amber 
thinks a good deal of you. I’ve been 
thinkin’ that if you’d speak to Vale Amber 
he mightn’t go near Kitty again. Some 
girls can take care of themselves, but Kitty 
a’n’toneof’em, She’s just like a child, and 
wants somebody tolean on and tell her, and 
coax her like, and’?— Overcome by the 
picture of Kitty’s helplessness he broke into 
denunciations of Vale. Margaret stood 
quite still till the tempest of passion was 
spent, Then she said, — 

**T don’t think, Ben, that my cousin Vale 
is so wicked as you seem to believe. Don’t 
be angry,’’ — as she saw he was impatient of 
any defence of the man he hated, — ‘‘ no one 
blames him more than I, but you must know 
that it shocks me to hear you speak so, and 
for my sake’? — 

“It was for your sake, Miss Margaret, 
that I come to you instead of him.” 

Ben turned his face upon her, and Mar- 
garet read there a look so fell that she shud- 
dered. But the ferocious expression passed 
in a moment. 

**O Ben! don’t cherish such a feeling, — 
don’t, Lentreat you. You have been sore- 
ly wronged, I know, but try to forgive,” 
said Margaret, tears of pity and horror fall- 
ing fast. ‘*1°ll do all I can,’’ she added. 


**I°ll watch over Kitiy as if she were my 
own little sister,” 
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Ben gave her hand a strong grasp. 
**God bless you, Miss Margaret. He’s 
likelier to do it for your askin’ than mine, 
but ’t won’t do no harm to sayit. 1 knew 


. you would; your face never told a lie yit,” 


A momentary flush ijighted up his face; but 
it passed, and left the gray pallor that was 
there before, He stood a moment longer. 
Then, half turning, he said, “I s’pose I 
may as well be goin’: I’ve said all I want- 
ed to say. Thank ye, Miss Margaret, and 
good-by.”’ 

They had walked out of the arbor, and 
were strolling along the path leading to the 
house, 

Margaret put her white hand in Ben’s 
rough, sunburnt one, 

**Good-by, Ben, You spoke of the future 
taking care of itself. God will take care of 
it, and do better for you than you can do 
for yourself. Good-by.” 

Ben left her. She was close by the house 
now, and when she was alone stopped and 
looked back. Down on the rocks she could 
see Paul. A glow swept over her face. 
Must she wait for him? 

** Margaret!’ called somebody. Margar- 
et looked up. Mrs. St. Ives peeped out 
from a window overgrown with clematis, 
**Mrs, Amber wants you. Nobody knows 
whether white powders or brown are due at 
twelve o’clock. Come and enlighten 
Margaret sighed and ‘went, 

Once in the house, there were as many 
claims upon her as if she had been ubiqui- 
tous. Mrs. Amber wanted her in the par- 
lor, and old Phillis called her to the kitchen. 
With so many thoughts distracting her, she 
was forced to put by her meditations on the 
wonderful thing that had happened during 
the morning. Nobody guessed the mean- 
ing of the lovely glow on her cheeks and 
the new light in her eye, and Margaret’s 
sweet secret was all her own, 

By and by Vale went away, dinner was 
over, her stepmother comfortably establish- 
ed in the parlor, and by that time it was 
mid-afternoon, The house was still, Mar- 
garet ran down to the arbor, and gathered 
up her German books, There was a great 
thunder-head in the west, splendid in its 
purple-blackness. Would it rain? She took 
the books up to her room, and shut herself 
in, impatient to be alone, She turned over 
the leaves of the “* Faust”’ tenderly, because 
he had touched it. Here was the place that 
lay open before her when he began to speak. 
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She remembered just how the letters look- 
ed at that instant. But the leaf was gone. 
The old volume was falling to pieces, she 
thought carelessly. And yet she would 
like to see that page. By and by she must 
look for it. 

She sat in a delicious dream. It was too 
beautiful to be true, too strange to be be- 
lieved. Would he come again this after- 
noon? she wondered. And how could she 
ever tell him? She hid her face in her 
hands, glowing with maiden shame. Then 
the blissful joy of it overcame her. It was too 
much for her tired heart. She cried softly, 
to herself, warm, happy tears. A sweet 
content came to her at last. The dream 
grew real; not yet altogether familiar, but 
it was growing every moment more so. 

The afternoon sped. The sun whirled 
down the sky, and the gloom under the lin- 
dens grew deeper. Margaret went down to 
the parlor. Mrs, St. Ives was there in ber 
glittering dinner dress, She could not help 
noticing the soft light in Margaret’s face. 

“You are growing handsome, my dear. 
Do you know’?— She interrupted herself. 
A figure was crossing the garden. ‘* Why, 
Mr. Barron!” called Mrs. St. Ives, from the 
window. ‘Are you passing us without a 
word?’ He came up to the window, a cer- 
tain fixed resolution in his air, He looked 
pale and stern, ‘* Won’t you come in?” 

**No, I thank you, I have business in 
town. Have you any commands?” 

**No, Oh, yes! I should like to send a let- 
ter.” 

Mrs. St. Ives made a bustle to find it, and 
presently he was gone, 

Margaret sat asif stunned, All the time 
he had never once glanced at her. Tea was 
served presently. She went through it 
mechanically, and after it was over took her 
sewing and sat down. Vale came pretty 
soon, quite alone, All the evening there 
was talking and merriment, but Margaret 
did not hear a word, Her thoughts were 
constantly traveling one round. They won- 
dered the next morning why she was so pale 
and wretched; and she had to force a smile, 
and make a plea of headache. Indeed, her 
head did ache, and it was a relief when Mrs. 
St. Ives sent her up to lie down, insisting 
that she would attend to the dinner; so 
Margaret submitted to be sprinkled with 
eau de cologne, and scolded for not taking 
care of herself, without saying one word; 
only turning her face to the wall, and listen- 
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ing with strained ears the long forenoon for 
one voice down-stairs, one step in the hall, 
— for voice and step that did not come, 

Mrs. St. Ives shut Margaret's door behind 
her as she came out, with the pleasant con- 
sciousness of having performed a good ac- 
tion. And now it occurred to her, while she 
was in the benevolent mood, why not follow 
up one good deed by another? She knocked 
at Elsie’s door with this intention, and im- 
mediately entered. 

The girl started up from the seat whereon 
she was sitting, hastily concealed a paper, 
and faced her, looking very much disturbed, 
A frown crossed Mrs, St. Ives’s face, yet 
she smiled pleasantly. 

** Excuse me, Elsie dear. I never dream- 
ed you had ary secrets,”’ 

The flush on Elsie’s face paled a little. 
She sat down again, silently. Mrs. St. Ives 
came and leaned over her tenderly, Some- 
thing in the strange, beautiful girl attracted 
her. 

**T hope you are not angry, my dear.” 

No 

** Because I am afraid I shall make you 
still more angry. Iam going to give youa 
lecture.” 

** About what?” said Elsie, with some 
sullenness, 

** About whom, you should say, Elsie. It 
is Vale Amber.”’ 

Elsie sprang up and confronted her. 

“Spare yourself the trouble, Mrs. St, 
Ives.”’ 

**It would spare me pain, Elsie; but I owe 
it to you.”’ 

Elsie glanced around, as if tempted to 
rush from the room, but Mrs. St. Ives held 
her with steady eyes. 

**T would not speak, my dear, if I did not 
see in you a reflection of my own wayward, 
willful self. If 1 tell you alittle of my life 
you will see why I claim to have a right to 
speak to you. I do not wonder that you 
are attracted by Vale. Such natures as 
yours and mine crave something brilliant 
and startling, and when it is combined with 
manners so peculiarly winning as Vale 
Amber’s, it becomes almost irresistible. I 
confess that I am singularly drawn toward 
him, though from the first I read his char- 
acter very plainly, — read it, Elsie, by the 
light of my own mournful experience. For 
it was just such a man as Vale Amber who 
wrecked my happiness, —not only wooing 
me for my fortune, and afterward de- 
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serting me, but he robbed me of my child, 
and threw me back helpless upon a desolated 
life. Elsie, you can trust nothing except 
integrity and simple goodness. No wonan 
can safely rest her heart on anything else.” 
Elsie was silent and stubborn, Mrs, St. 
Ives had grown very pale while she was 
speaking, but she had preserved her quiet, 
self-contained manner. She went on, her 
eyes growing humid, and the lines about 
her mouth indicating pain, 

“If I could show you ail the misery of 
my past life, Eisie, — if I could fully reveal 
What nothing but my compassion for you 
would have tempted me to even partly dis- 
close, — you wouid shrink aghast from the 
future you are promising to yourself. Won't 
you take my experience for your own, — 
jiearn the lesson, and miss the sorrow?” 
Elsie’s face was hidden, and Mrs. St. Ives 
heard the sound of her low sobs. She swept 
noiselessly from the room. Elsie’s sovs 
gradually ceased. She lifted up her face. 
It was flushed and dry, and ber eyes glitter- 
ed. She rose and walked about the room 
in her agitation. She never thought of 
questioning Mrs. St. Ives’s estimate uf Vale. 
But she had not been trained to shrink 
from contact with evil, had few intuitive 
perceptions of the beauty of goodness, and 
Vale had so concentrated her thoughts upon 
himself, had bound ber heart to him by a 
tie so strong, that everything else paled 
away into insignificance before her passion- 
ate love for him. God and goodness were 
far-off abstractions: Vale was a living per- 
sonality, thrilling her, present or absent, 
by asense of his power; his kisses clung to 
her lips,—his voice sounded through all 
prophecies of evil, Without him, heaven 
would be a blank: with him, there was 
nothing that would not be endurable, 
Every pulse was loyal to him; her whole 
being claimed him and longed for him, 
She neve: thought of giving him up. She 
had sobbed in a kind of helpless despair 
while Mrs, St. Ives was speaking, impatient 
at the restraints around her, — wishing 
passionately that she could make friends 
sympathize with her; but there was no 
thought of disloyalty to him. And yet she 
cried helplessly as she walked the floor, — 
what am I not giving to him? God 
will curse him if he is false to me!’’ 

The words were a prophecy. But she 
did not know it then, Afterward she 
remembered them. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
OVER THE MARSHES. 
There was rather a silent breakfast at the 


‘stone house the next day, Vale was rest- 


less and anxious, Paul Darron grave and 
abstracted, ‘bhey were half through the 
meal before either spoke. Then Paul 
said, — 

“Vale, lam going to join that party at 
P——, to go out fishing in the harbor, I 
told Haydon I would think of it, and I’ve 
decided to go.”’ 

Vale betrayed no surprise. After a min- 
ute, he said, — 

**You remember that you promised Miss 
Elsie you would perform at her birthday 
party. What were you to be? King Ar- 
thur, was n’t it? You must n’t fail her.” 

*“*It won’t matter, — you can excuse me. 
Tell her— But,no, —I will be back in sea- 
son: it’s a whole week yet.” 

**Shall I drive you over to P——?” asked 
Vale, after a little silence. 

**T will not trouble you, thank you. I’ll 
run down to the station, and take the cars, 
And it’s time 1 were going, if I mean to 
catch the next train.’’ And he rose in haste, 

**Don’t fail to report to Miss Elsie this 
day week,” said Vale, just as he was going. 

** Miss Elsie may trust me,’’ 

Vale gave him a sharp look, There was 
no emphasis on the me, no intimation that 
the words had any hidden meaning. Yet 
they made Vale uncomfortable, perhaps be- 
cause they suggested contrasts. 

No doubt Elsie could trust Lim. So could 
any woman all her life tilldeath. He wouid 
never fail her. Aud Margaret was worthy 
of him. Of all women, she most deserved 
the infinite rest and peace of such a love as 
Paul would give her. Vale watched him 
out of sight, — almost tempted to call him 
back, But he called himself a fool pres- 
ently. 

**Pshaw! What is to be will be, no mat- 
ter who tries*to mar. There’s time enough 
for them yet;’’ and he sauntered away over 
the marshes, whistling a tune. 

In the course of the morning Margaret 
heard some one say that Paul Barron had 
left town for a week, There were ques- 
tions and answers concerning the composi- 
tion of the fishing party, speculations about 
fair weather and foul, and how it would af- 
fect them; but of this Margaret heard noth- 
ing. Paul was gone, and without another 
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word to her. That was the hard, incom- 
prehensible fact around which her thoughts 
revolved night and day, it was as if the 
door of heaven had been suddenly closed 
upon her, just as she had caught an en- 
trancing glimpse of the glory beyond. She 
had not even the poor comfort of self-decep- 
tion. It was vain to hide her love from 
herself, for had she not fully acknowledged 
it in the first flush of her happy p:ide? 
And then it was hard to break down her 
noble ideal of him, He had seemed so no- 
ble and true, she had trusted him entirely; 
now to admit that he had acted dishonor- 
ably, — lad soucht her love perhaps to grat- 
ify an ignoble vanity! Margaret grew white 
and red at the thought. Iler womanly 
pride was shocked,—her delicacy surely 
hurt. She made excuses, It could not be 
quite so bad as that, It must have been a 
momentary impulse. For one moment he 
had stepved involuntarily over the dividing 
line between friendship and love. She 
would not have held him bound by that, 
not for the world, But he might have told 
her. Ile could not have guessed how she 
would suffer, Perhaps he would write. 
But the days went, and he did not. 

**Tieaven help me!’ moaned Margaret. 
“JT should not make excuses for him con- 
stantly if I did not love him still, O Paul, 
Paul! you cannot know how you torture 
me. You may be fickle or false, but you 
would neyer have been so cruel,”’ 

How the week passed Margaret did not 
know. Tow she should ever meet him 
again she could not tell, Only one thing, — 
she must not jet lim see her heart. Der 
pride must help her. But perhaps he would 
keep out of her way. Surely shame would 
make him. And then she remembered that 
Elsie depended upon him for her birthday 
festival, and that must bring them together, 
So Margaret dared not look forward. ‘I 
shall live through it somehow,”’ she said 
drearily. 

The warm, golden July days passed into 
the haze of August, Marvaret went through 
the daily routine of her housebold duties, 
as one must, though one’s heart is break- 
ing. The last day of the week came, All 
day at the Amber homestead they were busy 
as bees, Elsie was brilliant and happy. 
Her juminous eyes shone with a gentle 
light, — her cheeks glowed with a soft crim- 
ton, . She flitted gayly from room to room, 
as merry as a bird, 2 


Margaret looked at her almost in wonder, 
It seemed so strange that any one should be 
gay. Dut she tried with gentle patience to. 
syinpathize with ber, hiding ber own sorrow, 
She grew very tircd as nigint came, and was 
glad to hear Mrs. Amber say that tie house 
must be quiet early, or her poor nerves 
would never be able to bear the fatigue of 
the morrow. Vale went from them at dusk, 
and an hour after the house was still. Now 
Margaret was free to think, The tears she 
had kept back all day might uw. There 
Was nobody to see, — nobody to pity. But 
the relief she coveted did not come. A dull 
apathy had settled down upon her. 

She was sitting by herself, having almost 
forgotten what was this weight that pressed 
upon ber, when she heard a low knock at 
the front door, She went down softly, and 
opened it. A man siood there, She could 
not see his face in the gloom that lay around 
the door, but his sturdy figure was familiar, 

** Good-evenin’, Miss Marguret.”’ 

*O Ben, isit you? I thought you were 
at sea by this time.” 

**So [ should have been, miss, if the ship 
had suiled ’cordin’ to promise. But there’s 
more things fails than a woman’s word, and 
I’ve been waitin’ in New York most o’ the 
week,”’ 

He paused. At another time Margaret 
would have had some curiosity respecting 
his errand. She did not think of it now. 

**So, Miss Margaret, while I was waitin’ 
there I heerd some news about a friend of 
yours, — bad news ’t was, for I reckon ’t 
would puzzle a lawyer to find out any good 
about him, — and so, thinks I, Miss Marga- 
ret was good to me, and for her sake I’ll 
help him out of danger. Desides, I had 
another reason,” 

Margaret had started at his first words, 
Everything tended to Paul, Jt must refer 
to him, she thought, and with a sickening 
dread at her heart, she faltered, — 

‘* Whom do you mean?” 

Amber!” 

The words were hissed from between his 
teeth. Marcaret was relieved yet roused, 

** What is it about Vale? Is it anything 
that he has done?” 

** Likely, Miss Margaret. It looks like a 
piece of villainy that he 's like to git brought 
outin, was all by accident heerd it, 
a place, miss, where ’t a’n’t good for men to * 
go. Howsomever, I went for oncet, and I | 
heeg# somethin’ about Vale. One on’em 
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said as how he must. be watched, and folks 
a’n’t watched. Miss Margaret, unless they ’re 
adoin’ mischief. And I thought that seein’ 
you ’d been good to me, I ’d come back and 
tell you, and you might tip him a wink so 
he could be off.” J 

“O Ben, you are good”? — 

“You need n't praise me when I don’t 
desarve it. The man that said he must be 
watched said sornethin’ too about the p’iice, 
@nd achap come on with me in the cars, 
and stopped here, that looked to me as if he 
Was one o’ that sort. I seen him on the 
street sence dark.” 

“I will goto Vale at once,” said Marga- 
ret, **¥cot—what shall I tell him, Ben? 
your news is so vague.” 

“Teil him he ’s suspected, and that they 
"re on the watch for him. If he’s been up 
to any diviltry he ’ll take the hint and go, — 
and if not, there’s only veen a mistake, and 
no harm done. And tell him he’d better 
put tue ocean between him and home.” 
Ben drew a long breath, and added, ** Then 
Kitty will ve safe.’’ Margaret did not no- 
tice this. 

She trembled all over. 
threatened Vale. She must save him, 
was all that was clear to her, 

*“Tmust go, Ben, Ithank you,—a thou- 
sand times,” 

“Allright, miss. *T was for your sake I 
did it, and—Kitty’s.” He turned to go, 
but, looking back. whispered, ** You ’d bet- 
ter take somethin’ —a basket, maybe — for 
an excuse like.’ 

Ben went away, and Margaret went in 
and equipped herself hurriedly for her walk, 
She stood at the door just about to go, when 
the remembered what Ben said. An ex- 
ecuse. Oh, she would carry old October 
some of the early pears and apples. She 
went fcr them, and the tall, old-fashioned 
e@lock in the hall struck eight just as she 
started. 

It was a mile over to the stone house, 
with houses ail the way except across the 
marshes; but the moon shone, and it did 
not occur to her to be timid, She hastened 
along the street, passing pecple who were 
out enjoying the summer evening, and try- 
ing to avoid recognition. Her thoughts 
were busy. and she had reached the house 
almost before she knew it. And there was 
Vale siting on the broad, flat rock before 
the door. He threw away his cigar when 
be saw her figure, and came to meet her. 


Some danger 
That 
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‘*Margaret! it is you? Has anything 
happened?”’ 

**Not at home.” 

Margaret glanced around. She had not 
noticed tiat her steps were followed a> a 
distance, and her fear was wholly unde- 
fined, 

** What is it, Margaret?’ asked Vale anx- 
jously. 

“*Don’t ask now,” she whispered. ** There 
pears in the basket are for October.” 

He took the basket from her hand, and 
they walked forward together. Reaching 
the house, Margaret stepped into the little 
hall, and turned to Vale. The moon shone 
full upon them both, 

* Well, little one, — what is it that makes 
you so white? Something that concerns 
me, I see,”’ 

Vale spoke lizhtly, but his own face was 
pale and working strangely. 

Is any one within hearing?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“No one, October is dreaming of the 
sweetheart he lef: in Congo forty years ago, 
and Romeo is faithful,” 

‘Don’t jest, Vale,” and the tears started 
to Margaret’s eyes, ** for some danger threat- 
ens you, —something I am afraid that you 
have brought upon yourself, I was sent to 
warn you.”’ 

** Who sent you ?”’ 

Margaret reflected, That was best kept 
asecret. Ben’s message was enough. She 
repeated it. If she had lovked in Vale's 
face as she spoke, she would have seen a 
malignant look sweep across it,—a gleam 
of swift, momentary terocity, which in trop- 
ical natures dies almost as soon as born. 
But Margaret's eyes were dim with tears, 
and she did not look. They were silent for 
atime, ‘Then Margaret said, looking up, — 

** What will you do Vale?” 

His face was stern and determined now. 

“Nothing just now. I thnk I 
through it ail, und in a little while I shall 
be in a position to put them all at detiance.”’ 

““Not by any wicked means, 1 hope, 
Vale!” 

**That depends, dear, on what kind of 
a conscience a man has. You know I don’t 
make any great pretensions in that line.” 

Margaret was greatly hurt, but she was 
too weary and tov unhappy to make any 
expostulations, And what would it avail? 
She turned away. Good-night, Vale.” 

He caught her hand avd restrained her, 
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“ Are you going? And I have n’t thank- 
ed you.” 

“You need not. There is nothing I 
would not do for you, unless it were 
wrong.” 

* And yet you— but there’s no good in 
talking of that. Let me go home with 
you,” 

“I’m afraid it won't be safe, Vale.’’ 
He muttered an imprecation, ‘ Besides,”’ 
she added, ‘1 don’t mind going alone, 
indeed,”” 

Ile released her unwillingly, kissing her 
hand, 

**Go, then: I won’t thank you, but, Mar- 
garet, my soul —if I have one — biesses you 
for your goodness,” 

Sie went away, leaving him upon the 
steps to watch her out of sight. 

But what had changed tue night so sud- 
denly? The cloud that had hung low in 
the west when she started had risen, and 
now covered half the sky. The moon’s 
face was obscured, and the few stars put 
out. Now and then red and jagged lines 
of fire cleft the blackness of the cloud, and 
the distant thunder muttered ominously, 

The atmosphere was oppressive still; 
sometines a breath from the sea swept 
across its calm, sultry as the simoon of the 
desert. At the left the breakers roared up- 
on the shore; behind, the thunder rolled 
now in heavy volumes, The clouds broke 
up rapidly, for the wind was now risen; 
they roiled before it in angry billows, black 
with rain or red with the lightning, But 
Marzaret was now haif-way across the 
mar-hes, She should be sure, she thought, 
to reach home before the storm broke. 

But it grew dark terribly fast. Yet she 
struggled on, trying not to see the light- 
ning that pained her by its vividness, shut- 
ting her ears to the magnificent roll of the 
thunder, Surely she must be almost across 
the marsh now, There were the lights of the 
village before her. Another ten m:nutes pass- 
ed. and then, with curdling fear that seized 
ber and held her fast, Margaret stood still. 


' Tne waves of the sea were vreaking around 


her fast. 

Sie knew how it was in an instant, 
She had Jost the path in the darknes-, wan- 
dered toward the sea, and was now in that 
part of the marshes which was overllowed 
withevery tide, And while she stood trying 
tw realize the situation, —trying to think 
what was to be done, —a great wave rushed 


past her, and falling back almost drew her 
fiom her foothold. 

The sky was quite black now. The light- 
ning that seemed so dreadful a moment ago 
was all that could save her, if indeed she 
could by any possibility be saved. Only a 
little while ago life had looked so dark and 
hopeless, scarcely wurth the holding; but 
now an intense, despairing longing seized 
her. The cruel waves seethed around her, 
hissed scornfully in her ears, flashed their 
ghastly foam before her eyes, A pallid pic- 
ture rose to affright her, —a white, dead 
face gleaming froin the glassy water under 
the cool, gray morning. Oh, mu-tit be real? 
She shuddered. The mighty love of life. so 
strong, 80 irrepressible in youth, surged 
through all her being, Tie tide swept in 
very fast. Tue wind had changed, and 
blew now fron off the sea. The pitiless 
flood rose higher. The wind was bringing 
back the shower which had passed eastward, 
It was Margaret’s only hope, for with it 
came the quick-succeeding flashes of white 
light tiat lit up all the wide landscape and 
the measureless sea with lurid splendor. 

She strained her eyes, trying with the 
eagerness of despair to take in the whole of 
her position at once. ‘ Thank God!’ she 
whispered, at last, and began to retrace her 
steps. But she was faint and chill; the 
weariness hat had been accumulating the 
whole week, and had pre-sed heavily upon 
her all diy, besieged her now. Sie went 
but slowly, — wandering between the flash- 
es of light from the path, and losing herself 
again. ‘Tne rain fell in cold sheets, and the 
voice of the wind and sea were a confused 
din. Margaret began to think it was hope- 
less. 

Just then, Paul Barron, crossing the 
marshes on his way Lbomeward, thought he 
heard a faint ery for help, He stopped and 
listened. Was it only the moan of the sea? 
lt cume again, —a distressed human crea- 
ture pleading for aid. Paul rushed fiom 
the path, and followed the sound. The cry 
came no more, and Paul was beginning to 
think it had been a freak of his fancy, when 
a wide river of white fire streamed over his 
head, and in the swift illumination he saw 
Margaret, standing helpless, her hat thrown 
off, her long, soft hair sweeping avout her 
face. He knew her, and his whole heart 
went out in the sudden burst of grateful 
fecling. It was an easy matter for his cook 
head and keen eyes to find thei: way back, 
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He supported her home, the riotous pulses 
thrilling at every word she spoke. She was 
quite worn out when they reached the 
house, and he lifted ber in his arins unre- 
sisting and carried her in, laying her down 
upon one of the sofas in the parlor. It was 
dark then, and he knew by the helpless way 
that her hand dropped from his arm that 
she had fainted. He found a match, and 
struck a light. The beautiful face, the 
dearest face in the world to him, was worn 
and haggard. He stooped to her. 

** You are mine now, Margaret, if only 
for one moment, O my love, my lovel 
could you not have Joved me?’ 

Was it the passionate, lingering sweetness 
of the kiss upon her lips that aroused her? 
The amber eyes opened, but they were dewy 
and dim with doubt, Paul knew where 
Mrs, Amber kept her wine. He went and 
brought some. When Margaret’s eyes 
becaine clear she saw him standing by her 
with a glass of the liquid in his hand, its 
smoky yellow topaz sparkling in the light. 

* Drink?’ 

Margaret obeyed. He sut down the glass 
presentiy, and said, standing alittle way off, 
** Are you better?”’ 

** Much better, thank you,.”’ 

She sat up, twisting back the opulent 
coils of hair all wet with rain. Was it the 
fright and fatigue that made those sharp 
lines in ber face, that distorted the sweet 
mouth, that set the eyes in purple hollows? 
he wondered. 

He made some inarticulate exclamation, 
What did she mean by looking up to him in 
that way,—her eyes diluted with the an- 
guish and pathos of love, —this woman who 
had rejected him? He walked away, put 
the glass in its place, and came back with a 
paler, sterner face. 

**How did it happen?” he asked, She 
told him in a few words which she tried 
very hard to make calm “It would not 
have been so bad if I had not been so 
frightened,”’ she added. It was a piteous 
smile with which she said it, and it burt 
him worse than tears would have done. Ile 
went away, and stood in the shade where he 
could not see her face, 

“Tt was fortunate that I came just at 
that time.’’ 

Fortunate! how the cold, stinted phrase 
belied his feelings! His whole soul thanked 
God for the chance which enabled him to 


save her. 


**Can I do anything more for you?” 

The collected, calm tone chilled her, She 
did not cuess the white heat that smoulder- 
ed under it, 

** No, I thank you.” 

** Had I not better call some of the fami- 
ly?” 

**No. It will not be necessary.” 

The gentleness of her manner almost 
broke down his self-control He was 
tempted to throw himself at her feet, and 
plead his cause anew. But to what pur- 
pose? Ifshe had ever cared to soften her 
rejection of him, she would have granted 
him the interview he sought. 

** You must be careful, or a sudden cold 
may result in fever, I hope you will be 
quite well tomorrow.’ He was gone, 

Fever! Ter face and hands were burning 
hot. She went up-stairs and to bed, But 
not to sleep till the night bad faded into 
dawn, The dewy sweetness of that kiss 
was on her lips yet. Tie memory of it 
thrilled her, It comforted her heart so be- 
set by doubt. She could not doubt that he 
loved her. She had not caught all his words, 
but the tender epithets had penetrated her 
dreamy consciousness, She would not 
blame him any more, It was some unto- 
ward fate that separated them, It was a 
blessing toknow that. That she could bear. 
The thought that he had been willfully dis- 
honorable had been intolerable misery. 
And so at Jast she fell asleep when the sun 
began to throw his shafts of scarlet fire into 
the chamber, a little light of joy nestling in 
the heart of her sorrow. 

As for Paui, he went away home, He 
had come back to the town determined to 
shut his heart to her. He had put his 
dream to the test, and it had failed. He 
had been defeated where he passionately 
hoped for victory, Well, he could bear 
even this! Other men have had the same, 
and lived through it. He meant to come 
out of the conflict unscarred. He had no 
mind to be driven away by the frown of a 
woman. Until now there had been a sting- 
ing anger at the bottom of his pain. He 
saw it now, and was ashamed of it. It was 
gone tonight. It was not her fault that 
she did not love him, He had no right to 
blame her. But as he walked along he was 
angry with himself. He was far enough 
from being cured when the clinging of 
her hair around his face, and her eyes 


looking into his own, could shake his soul to 
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its depths, This was love. He knew it 
now in its sharp agony as well as its tender 
delight; and Paul doubted if, after all, he 
would have missed the knowledge, 

Vaie met him at the door, shook hands 
with him heartily, and asked, — 

‘“* Did you stop at the Ambers? Did you 
see Margaret?” 

** Yes: saw Margaret.”’ 

*She is safe then. Thank Heaven! 
She was here of an errand, and I was fuol 
enough to let her go home alone, I went 
after her, though, quite to the house, I 
must have missed her in some way on my 
return,” 

Paul was silent, and they went into the 
house, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NIGHT AND A MORNING. 


There had been a great thunder-shower 
in the night, people said the next day. One 
of the tall lindens on the street had been 
cleft adown its whole length and its tough 
trunk separated into shreds. Some boats 
in the bay had been swept ashore and near- 
ly wrecked, and signal guns had beeu heard 
from a ship in distress, The little commu- 
nity was quite excited. Looking from the 
window, Margaret saw knots of men stand- 
ing at the corners talking about the storm, 
Little rivulets ran along by the pavemerits, 
and every leaf upon the shrubbery and trees 
was set with opal gems. Elsie came to 
breakfast looking radiant, and drank her 
coffee, and buttered the white rolls, as if she 
were wrapt in some happy dreamin of her 
own, 

“Such a constitution as the child had,” 
said Mrs. Amber, ‘*Now I should be so 
nervous I should n’t have slept a wink. 
And such terrivle thunder, too, and such 
blinding lightning! Margaret, did you see 
it?” 

Margaret said that she saw it. 

“I wonder you wasn’t frightened. And 
yet forall it thundered so the air is just as 
oppressive as ever. Dear me! these pecu- 
liar electrical states of the atmosphere do 


affect me so, I sha’ n’t be able to think of 


doing anything all day,’’ continued Mrs. 
Amber plaintively. 

This announcement being no more than 
Was expected was received with great calm- 
ness, and after breakfast, as soon as Mrs, 


Amber was comfortably established in her 


rocking-chair, that asylum for invalidism 
and indolence, preparations were begun for 
the party. 

The midsummer heats had withered the 
earlier blossoms, but along the brookside 
the cardinal flower stili waved its spikes of 
scarlet flame; the evanescent beauty of the 
ruexia shone in the pastures, and the py- 
rola made the heat of the pine woods fra- 
giant. There was the drooping, feathery 
grace of the soft meadow grasses, and the 
green redundance of the clematis, that, like 
the ivy, ‘not a jeaf will grow but thinking 
of a wreath.”” Then in the gardens the late 
exotics were in gorgeous bloom; the day 
lily with its angel whiteness and tender fra- 
grance; the amaryllis with its cup of fiery 
splendor, the creamy loveliness of the tea- 
rose; and of the dearer common kinds, the 
late blooming, odorous pinks red as rubies, 
blue-bells in whose honey-sweet cup the 
wild bee hides, the yellow sheen of velvety 
marigolds, and the stately pomp of the dah- 
lia. Among these treasures Elsie’s fingers 
were busy all the morning. The wild flow- 
ers she carelessly tossed over to Margaret, 
saying, — 

** You ’ll know how to manage these best. 
Kitty Gray sent them in this morning.” 

Margaret took them up gently. Poor 
Kitty! She had not seen her but once since 
that unlucky day, and then the pretty, 
childish face wore such a sad, perplexed ex- 
pression that, Margaret had no heart to speak 
to her of her fault. 

‘* By the way,” continued Elsie, ‘ Kitty 
ough: to have been here, We shall need 
her voice, and I went in to the shop yester- 
day to speak about it, but Dolly said Kitty 
was going to P—— today, and could not 
come.” 

** Did she say for what?’ asked Margaret. 

‘Something about a person who wanted 
to hear her sing, a musical somebody, —I 
dare say you would have known the name, 
but I didn’t mind, I was so vexed that she 
could n’t come here.” 

Margaret guessed what it was. 

A Mr. Klenecke whiling away the sum- 
mer days at the shore had accidentally heard 
the child’s wonderful voice and fallen in 
love with it. Ile had offered to introduce 
her to an opera manager with whom he had 
relations, and painted her probable success 
in such glowing colors that the family had 
been quite dazzled, This was the last sum- 


mer, and it might be that this season Mr, 
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Klenecke would fulfill his promise. But El- 
sie went on regretting Kitty’s absence, until 
the loveliness of a wreath that she was twi- 
ning made her forget it. 

**O Margaret, I do like these red roses so. 
To me a flower is not w flower unless it has 
some of the shades of redin it. A white 
flower is justa flower with the soul gone 
out of it; no more like a flower than a pale 
statue is like a person.”’ And Elsie held up 
a long cluster of tea-roses intertwined with 
leaves. 

Margaret looked more at her than at the 
flowers. She was strangely beaut.ful as 
she stood there among the spoils of the gar- 
den, —the rich crimson flushing through 
the transparent olive cheek, so delicate yet 
so warm that you hardly knew whether to 
call it fair or dark, her redundant curls 
trailing their tawny gold along her neck, 
and her limpid eyes full of a soft, starry 
splendor. Margaret thought how well the 
glorious, tropical flower accorded with her 
voluptuous beauty; the fire and the passion 
of the South slumbered in her eyes. Her 
face suggested to you the exuberance of the 
torrid zones; you dreamed of desert sands 
burning under a brassy sky, the brooding 
sultriness of the Indian summer, the lan- 
guor of the tropic nights. Suddenly a voice 
behind them said, — 

* Ciel!” 

Elsie turned, A wave of crimson swept 
over cheek and brow. Then she arched her 
pretty brows and a smile nestled around the 
red lips. 

** Yes, it is very pretty, but is not Mar- 
garet’s the prettier?” and she laid the vivid 
roses beside Margaret’s wild flowers, Vale 
put his lips to her ear, and she glowed more 
deeply. He eame round to Margaret and 
took her work out cf her hands. 

* What clumsy little fingers! I could do 
better than that, 1am sure. Go away and 
lie down, mignon, and try me.” 

Margaret accepted her dismissal with a 
smile. To lie down was impossible, but at 
least to be alone would be a relief. She 
went out into the ball, and there stood Paul 
Barron, He came toward her at once, 

** Are you any the worse today for your 
adventure last night, Miss Amber?’ 

His face was quite composed, the Saxon 
blue cyes had a stern light in them, and the 
voice never varied from its even monotone, 
Margaret struggled for her self-posaession, 
She knew the hot flush that came w her 


face at signt of him had left it white. Her 
eyes drooped as she answered, — 

‘+f am quite well today, thank you,” 

Not quite well did she look with her wan 
face and weary eyes. He looked at hera 
moment in silence, and then said, — 

“‘Are your preparations nearly com- 
plete?” 

I believe, though, that Elsie 
has some costumes to arrange yet. I think 
se was wanting to see you a little while 
ago.” 

“Yes. Iwas going toher. I think she 
was not satisfied with King Arthur’s hel- 
inet; and, indeed, it has a rather modern 
look. The evening will be very warm for 
the entertainment, Miss Amber.’’ 

** Very sultry indeed. You will find Elsie 
in the dining-reom.,” 

Paul moved on, thinking that his self- 
control had served him well. He looked in- 
to the dining-room, Elsie was not there, 
and the debris of the garden spoils lay on 
the table where che had thrown it. He 
took a new magazine, and sat down to wait 
her return, 

Margaret went into the drawing-room, 
She stopped there to think whether that 
clinging kiss of last night was not an illu- 
sion. Could this stern, cold man have been 
so moved? She went up-stairs by and by. 
The still heat of the afternoon brooded in 
ail the rooms, Down in the west massive 
purple clouds lay piled upon each other. 
The sun swam in a golden haze, and the 
whole world was steeped in the hot, slum- 
berous atmosphere. Only the sea looked 
gray and cool, Margaret went into her 
room and began to lay out the articles for 
her own toilet, While she was so employed 
some one came slowly up-stairs and went 
into the room next her own, Was it Elsie? 
She called to her, A low, strange voice an- 
swered, — 

“Don’t disturb me now. Let me rest.” 

So Margaret moved about very still and 
at last went softiy duwn-stairs, 

Paul Barron was in the parlor alone. He 
laid down his book as she looked in, and 
Margaret thought that he might expect her 
to come in, She did so, There was no 
work about, no pretext to employ her hands, 
and she was forced to sit quite idle, steady- 
ing her voice to speak to him from time to 
time, and looking at him with her straight 
forward eyes. 

Paul thought he had never seen her 80 
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A Life Lost, and a’ Life Won. 


proud and reticent. There was the old, 
stately curve of the neck, the royal bearing 
of the head, the haughty droop of ber eyes, 
— all their pride intensified and heightened: 
but» the: Murgaret Amber, whem he had 


loved. the genial, was 


“She does not dare'to unbend with me,’’ 
he thought, ‘She fears I will say some- 
thing that she must repel. But she need 
not fear it. I have a great miud to tell her 
Poor Margaret! Though she sat very 
quietiy, controlled her throvbing pulses, 
and made her voice even and sweet, used 
the proper phrases though without the least 
idea of what he was talking about, and put 
in her yes and-no in the right place. That 
hour wasatorture. She was thankful when 
Elsie’s step on the stair gave her an excuse 
for rising. 

* You wanted to see Elsie. I will speak 
to her.”’ 

She got up hastily and passed into the 
hall. 

Elsie!” 

But looking up the next words died on 
her lips. Such a stony face,—all its light 
gone except that in the fiery, shining eyes. 

“Why, Elsie. are you ili?’ 

A vivid color leaped to her cheeks and 
burned there, but ail the rest of her face 
was deadiy pale, and the corners cf her 
mouth drooped with an inudescribably sad 
expression, 

“No, I’m not ill.” 

The voice had a thrilling strangeness in 
all its music, 

**] um sure you must be!” 

Looking at the face when the red color 
within brightened nor faded, but burned 
steadily under her eyes. A low laugh rip- 
pled from Elisie’s lips. 

** Don’t be alarmed, Margaret. If I look 
ill it is because 1 am so happy. Happy! 
yes, Lihink thatisit. Iam sure it is. It 
is my birthday. Where do you suppose I 
shall be on my next birthday ?”’ 

And without waiting for an answer she 

ssed into the purior, leaving Margaret 

’ with a vague apprehension, 
day were away, and at sunset the 
1 the west broke and rolied up in 
‘sky billows, gleaming silver at 
4, all over the sky. There must 
a breeze stirring in that upper 
atmosphere below was 


The old Amber homestead and its grounds 
began <0 wear a festal air, Colored lamps 
were hung in the shrubbery, and hidden 
under the vines, and shone like stars from 
the gloom of the lindens; their lights glim- 
mered weirdly through the haze. ‘Tne win- 
dows of the house were ali open, and the 
muslin curtains hung limp and motionless, 
Within, a pale golden glow filled all the 
rooms, suvdued and soft. The house began 
to be quite fuil by nine o’clock. Another 
hour, and it had overflowed into the garden. 
People as they came in gave more than one 
look at Elsie as she stood by her mother’s 
side to receive them, She was dressed in 
some silvery shining stuff; ber curls gath- 
ered away from her forehead into a knot at 
the back of her head, and falling thence in 
a bright stream, now more lustrous than 
the dress over which they flowed. Ller pe- 
culiar beauty stariled people who had seen 
her a year before. ard thought they knew 
her. Nobody read the secret in those eyes, 
or guessed why the ruses burned so redly on 
her cheeks, 

**An elfish-looking creature,’ said one 
young man to the girl on his arm “I 
should be loth to have her face near me; 
I don’t know as the hundred thousand dol- 
lars would be any temptation.” 

““Why, Phil Sidney! Eisie Shannon isa a 
beauty. Shes divine,” 

And the blue eyes smiled up into his, as 
if their owner would like to be contraaicted, 
Sidney shrugged his shoulders, 

**Granted, but I should prefer a human 
woman, 1’m glad she’s not in love with 
me. It would be like being drawn inwo the 
maelstrom,” 

** Fie! to quote that old fiction! Well, if 
Miss Shannon is not material, her fortune 
is so.” 

And the two strolled on. 

Paul Barron had listened with an amused 
smile. Looking up, he caught Elsie’s eye, 
It beckoned him to her. 

** Does the fete please you?”’ he asked, 

“Yes, Those who have taken the trou- 
ble to appear in costume have dune admira- 
biy. You are my very ideal of a courtly 
Saxon knight.” 

He rewarded her by a stately bow. 

‘Where is Margaret?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

Paul noticed her suppressed agitation 
saw her bosom heave under the filin of la 
and caught the uneasy gleam 1 her eye 
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*Do you want her? Shai) I try to find 
her?”’ he asked. 

“If you please. No! There she is with 
Vale.” 

Vale came toward them immediately, and 
Paul moved away. Maurgaret stood where 
Vale had jeft her. Paul observed her a few 
minutes unnoticed. For all the hauteur of 
carriage, there was a great weariness in her 
manner. Paul crossed the room to her. 

** Let me find you a seat, Miss Margaret.”’ 

He had offered his arm. It was easier to 
_ accept than decline, and Margaret let him 
lead her toa seat in the long window that 
opened on the garden, Then he stood by 
her silently. Sie forced herself to speak. 

» “Your masquerade is perfect, Mr. Bar- 
ron. One would hardly know your real 
self under 

**My real self!’ he repeated somewhat 
bitterly. ** How many of us show our real 
selves to the world? I think you are mas- 
querading tonight.” 

Margaret's head lifted proudly. 

“1? I have nothing to conceal.”’ 

He did not notice her words, but went on, 

“You lock as if you anticipated some 
Let me as- 


further persecution from me. 
sure you that you need not. That dreain is 


over. Fortune is against me, and Ido not 
intend to rebel. I should be glad to return 
to our old friendliness,” 

This he suid, longing to be at peace with 
her. If he could have known how she mis- 
interpreted it. But he could not guess what 
that ligutning flash from the beautiful eyes 
meart. 

* You are quite wrong, Mr. Barron,”’ she 
said haugitily. “1 understand you as well 
as you can wish.” 

The reply was not quite clear, but he 
said, — 

** We are friends. then.” 

**T have no wish to be actively hostile,” 
with a forced smile. 

Paul looked at ber, ‘*I am very unfortu- 
nate, Miss Ainber. How can I show you 
my contrition?” 

“Only by never alluding to the subject 
again,”’ she said, in a low voice. 

He bowed. 

** You shall be obeyed.” 

Te left her, and Margaret was more per- 

ed than ever, Ali the rest of the even- 
er mind was a chaos of speculations. 
the last time for many weeks that 
leisure to think of her own affairs. 


The trouble that then impended, when is 
came, dwarfed everything beside it. 

The night wore on. The lamps in the 
garden “burnt themselves out and died in 
gioom, Thedlowers doooped and the) dead 
odors lay beavpoin the. air. » Margaret went 
out iato the garden; it was almost deserted 
now; for many of the guests had departed, 
and those who remained were gathered 
around a lady who sat at the piano. The 
subtle sweetness of the music floated out 
into the dusky night. She listened, The 
melody was very delicate and airy, almost 
joyous; but a mournful minor strain ran 
through it all, indicating the eternal sorrow 
that lies at the base of our highest joy. 

Suddenly a warm hand clasped hers, and 
Vale bent his head near her with some care- 
less words that were balf compliment, half 
jest. She looked up into his face, lt 
seemed quite white, and the dark, magnetic 
eves had a softer power than usual; but 
that might have been the moonlight, 

** You were very good, little Margaret, to 
come to me the other night,’’ he said, with 
that gentleness that made him irresistible. 

**Is the danger past, Vale?’ she asked, 
looking at him anxiously, 

** if not past, so nearly so that I can see 
to the end,” he said, and a smile of triumph 
flickered in his eves as he spoke. 

**And you can see your way clear before 
you?” 

**Yes;’’ and the smile stirred his lips. 

**T am very glad.” 

“Are you?” He laughed lightly. 
looked up, wondering. 

**Do you doubt it, Vale?’ 

**[ don’t doubt your goodness or your in- 
terest in my miserarle self. It’s the one 
thing I cling 10, What couid tempt you to 
give me over and execrate me, Margaret?” 

* Nothing?!’ 

“Are you sure?” 

**I think I am, because you know I have 
almost always seen you at your best, and 
that is what you might be, — what ge will 
be some time, I hope.” 

He looked eagerly down into the pure 
face lifted to his, 

**It would be worse than death to know 
you hated me, Margaret; and yet, do y 
know, you ought to,”’ 

Margaret shivered a little. But 
used to his words, and shook off he» 

“Don’t talk so. Vale. That is s; 
that must never come between you 
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“ Promise me that it shal] not,—only 
ise me that!’ he cried, his voice thrill- 
‘Ing with passionate eutreaty. 
“Why, Vale!’ She was greatly startled. 
“ Yes, I promise you.” 
He kissed her hand eagerly. 
“Poor litle innocent woman! Do you 
know to what you have pledged yourself?” 
“To have that love and charity for you 
that God has for us all,’? said Margaret. sol- 
emnly, searching his face with her eyes, 
There was silence, filled only by the waves 
of music that drifted out from the parlor, 
the monotonous chant of the crickets in the 
shrubbery, and the leayes whispering to 
themselves far up in the tops of the lin- 
dens, 
Well, dear, I must go. Good-nizht.”’ 
She put her hand in his and repeated 
good-night, but he did not go, 
** Margaret, I know a secret. Paul Bar- 
ron loves you.”’ 
She was silent, but the hand in his trem- 
bled uneasily. 
* And you love him?’ 
*O Vale! is this kind?” 
Her voice betrayed her pain. 
** He will 
She int- 
Ne 
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** Tie will come back tomorrow, though,”’ 
she said, ‘‘as gay as ever,—this child of 
strange extremes,” 

He did not. come back tomorrow, and ali 
her life Margaret was thankful for that 
parting. 

An hour after midnight the house was 
empty. The family came together a mo- 
ment in the parlor before retiring, The 
unnatural look the house wore still made 
them look strange to each other. 

**Your roses are sadly faded, Elsie. I 
would go to bed immediately.”’ 

Elsie replied quietiy, and they all separ- 
ated. An hour after, while Margaret was 
vaguely floating on the border of dreamland, 
some soft lips touched her in a long, tender 
caress, 

** Why, Eisie, notin bed yet? And how 
cold your hands are! Stay with me, El- 
sie.” 

night.” 

Margaret gave back the kiss, and Elsie 
went away. 

The night went slowly on. A wind crept 
up from the sew ~~? ~-aned drearily i» the 
trees, 


I only wanted to kiss you good- 
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ue was upon the point of coming down, 
before anyvody appeared, 

They came straggling in one by one at 
last. Margaret first, as usual; the boys 
cross, as was frequently the case; and Mrs. 
Amber in a state of collapse, as was inevi- 
table. 

“Dear me, Phillis! these biscuits are all 
cold,” complained Mrs. Amber, sinking 
back in her chair with the air of a martyr 
to ili usage. 

Old Phillis collected her forces, 

* Biscuit can't be spected to be kep warm 
forever, missis, nor eggs noder, Folks dat 
sit up till mornin’ ougliter take dere breafus 
de night aforeiand,’’ said the old woman, 

**Here’s a warm biscuit, mother,” said 
Margaret, offering a plate, 

“Yes, it ’s warm; but, dear me! how 
dry it is!” 

**IJas anybody seen Elsie?’ asked Mrs, 
St. Ives, in order to make a diversion, 

“Poor child! she must be very tired. 
“Dillis, had u’t you better go up to her 
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room and see if she wants a cup ot — 
sent up?” 

As Mrs. Amber’s command took the form 
of a suggestion, Phillis stoutly stood her 
ground, until she caught a look from Mar- 
garet. Then she trotted of, 

do think Piillis is getting intoierably 
saucy,” said Mrs. Amber, “I can’t put up 
with it much longer. If you don t give her 
warning, Margaret, I siall.’’ 

But, mother’? — 

Margaret never finished the sentence, for 
at that moment the old black woman rushed 
in, both hands uplifted, and her face ex- 
pressing the utmost amazement and dis- 
may, 

**De Lord love us, missis, but Miss Elsie 
a’n’t in her chamber, and de bed u’n’t been 
slep’ in all right.” 

They all started from their seats in ter 
ror, and Mrs. Amber gave a loud siiriek. 
Margaret ran past Phillis, and up-stairs to 
Elsie’s room, 


It was quite true. Elsie was gone! 
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PRINTS UPON PAINT. 


BY MRS. B. F. CULBERTSON, 


Forgetful for the time being of the duties 
awaiting her, Peri Halstead stood on tiptoe 
arranging a winter bouquet in the hanging 
cornucopia on the wall, For the moment 
the irrepressible twins were forgotten. The 
baking. churning, and ironing were sunken 
in the common Lethe. 

Just now, the graceful drooping of the 
delicate fern. the feathery plumes of swamp 
grass, and effective placing of long sprays of 
golden-rod, claimed her attention, to the 
utter exclusion of more matter-of-fact du- 
ties, 

Her brown hair fell over her shoulders, — 
only a hair-pin here and there among the 
meshes to tell the tale of its obstinate refu- 
eal to stay in the sober work-day cvil, —and 
it rippled aud waved and caught the sunlight 
drifting through the east window, till its 


lustre almost shamed the bright, brown eyes 


fixed so inte:tly on the bouquet. The fair 
face was touched with a faint flush on the 
cheeks, the lithe, lissome figure was drawn 
up to its full height,—the white arms 
bared to the shoulder, and small, brown 
hands flitting industriously among the 
plumy grass, and brilliant tassels of golden- 
rod. 
Evidently, the picture was appreciated by 
the somewhat haughty-looxing young man 
who paused for a moment before the open 
door, 

Experience!” 

The call rose suddenly, loud and shrill, 
above the monotonous buzz of bees and 
whir cf flies, and if anything could recall 
the now startled girl to the work and worry 
of every-day life it was the call of that old 
Puritan name, in the shrill voice of her 
aunt. 

“OQ dear?’ And the sudden start sent 
spray after spray of fern and rhodan‘he 
fluttering to the floor, 

* The twins!’ The chief care rising up- 
permost quite naturally, 

mixing mortar for the masons!’ 
continued a strange voice outside the dvor; 
and to add still more to her dismay. she be- 
hell her new neighbor, the grand mogul 
of the village, stauding on the threshold, 


quite self-possessed and proud, with only 
the most remote suspicion of a smile in his 
dark gray eyes, Luckily, ske retained pres- 
ence of mind enough to express her regrets 
that the twins gave the masons so much 
trouble,— all the while remembering her 
short.dress, and bare arms, and the peony 
flush she felt rising to her forehead. 

The gentleman doffed his hat courteously, 
revealing a forehead broad and white, 
shaded by waving blonde hair, and passed 
on, 

Poor Peri was ready to cry with vexation, 
Her life previous to this summer, it seemed 
now in retrospection, had been one long gala 
day, litule cares and duties rippling through 
it, Only to give life a brighter tinge by mak- 
ing her feel herse!f useful to those she 
loved. LBut-now the mole-hilis which en- 
compassed her assumed mountainous pro- 
portions, And at this moment she felt 
that almost anything could be better borne 
than the proud, clear eyes of Raleigh 
de Lemetre watching their homespun ways. 
The little maiden resented, with a bitter- 
ness unnatural to her innocent heart, the 
idea of this young aristocrat founding a 
country seat, whose shadow would full over 
the iittke gray home of her father. She 
glanced over the gently undulating fields, 
the great orchards, the low, green stretch 
of meadow, and the brook running like a 
thread of silver between its willow-fringed 
banks. Had he chosen this place for the 
sole purpose of making her miseravle? The 
very audacity of the thought sent gurgles 
of laughter over her red lips, —for he did 
not even know of her existence; much less, 
that through the agency of his masons, and 
the mischief of the children, she would be 
made miserable.” 

Time was, she thought, — hopeless that it 
would ever be again, — when the dear little 
elves wandered at will through clover and 
brier across the way; and how they were to 
be kept within the boundary of the old 
farm, with their propensity to steal out of 
sight, and the facility with which they 
climbed fences, was the question, But 
her hopelessness changed to despair when 
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she found the twins in their paradise of 
amusement, 

They were delving in the white, glutinous 
mass of mortar, with pieces of shingles, — 
watching it drop with dull thuds on Pat- 
rick’s hod, with all the earnestness of life 
and giee of childhood, —as if, in all the fu- 
ture, they cared for no greater destiny than 
mixing wortar for the masons, while Pat, 
half amused and half indiguant at the hin- 
drance, quoth, — 

**Och, miss! they’re fino childer; but 
wad ye be afther takin’ thim out to dig pra- 
ties wid the boys anenst the orchard?”’ 

Humiliated beyond expression by the lit- 
tle rogues’ mischievous occupation, as well 
as their appearance, —for their curls were 
misty with sand and lime-dust, and their 
aprons suggestive of mud-pies and mortar, 
—poor Peri felt almost faint, when cogni- 
gant of the perplexity of Pat, and the 
amusement of the masons; nor was she to 
get them coaxed away quietly. 

Phil led her a most undignified race 
through the clover, till the osage hedge was 
reached; here the little urchin paused some- 
what discomfited; he peered through the 
thick, green wall which even a bird would 
not dare to penetrate. He put his bands in 
his apron pockets, and made a ludicrous, in- 
fantile attempt to whistle, — as he kuew his 
brother foe would do in such an emergen- 
cy, — and at that moment Mr. De Lemetre’s 
beautiful Arabian came bounding across the 
pasture ficld, arching his neck over the 
hedge, till his nose seemed in alarming prox- 
imity to Phil’s dusty curls. 

Never a doubt had Phil but that this 
grand creature intended to have a “ boy” 
dinner, in preference to oats, — not a doubt 
but that he was ready to leap the hedge: 
but, with all the implicit faith of a child in 
sister’s aid and strength, he ran to her arms 
as fast as the little, bare, brown feet could 
carry him; and Suitun opened his big, 
bright eyes, with an almost human inquiry, 
—mutely asking why any baby ran away 
from him,—then shook his mane disdain- 
fully, and paced proudly away. 

Peri carried Phil—who had neither 
strength nor spirit, for the time being, to 
walk —to the bars, where little Kate wait- 
ed patiently for them, 

Thoroughly wearied by her long race and 
tiresome walk, Peri sank exhausted upon 
the porch, leaning her head against the lat- 
tice-work, scarcely heeding the autumnal 


beauty around her. The red berries of the 
sweet-brier, which grew by the steps, blown 
closer by the south wind, tancled them- 
selves in the brown waves of her hair, which 
hung in a loose, floating mass over her 
shoulders; and Katy, ever repentant, nes- 
tled close beside her, whispering promises 
of marvelous goodness in the days to come; 
promises all too frail, as the past had pro- 
ven, which would vanish like a breath be- 
fore the ideas of mischief now dormant in 
the little brain, 

Aunt Cass stood in the doorway, looking 
grimly toward the figure of little Phil dodg- 
ing here and there among the shrubs to 
avoid the attacks of a bee whose anger he 
had provoked. 

**It’s too bad for you to be kept running 
after the children so much, But they will 
get tired going across the road by and by, 
and will be jess troblesome.” 

“I don’t mind the children’s mischief at 
all.”” Peri answered, drawing Kate closer, 
and fondling the dusty curls, ‘*I would 
rather see them wild and even wayward as 
they are, than have them mope like poor Dick 
Payne. But it is the presence of that aristo- 
crat over the way which troubles me; I can- 
not bear the cool scrutiny of so dignified a 
personage. It makes one feel so ridiculously 
small, auntie;” alight, girlish laugh rising to 
her lips. ** 1 wish I could have hidden myself 
under your thimble, today; or have been 
an ostrict for an hour, with that bird’s priv- 
ilege of diving my head under the sand!’ 
She rattled on recklessly, quite amused by 
the horrified expression on her aunt's face. 

Thonce on, the time sped monotonously 
enough. The hazy atmosphere grew yet 
more hazy, and the blue far-off hills seemed 
still more distant behind the mist, which 
hung like a veil from their summits, 

Peri worked on,— shrinking somewhat 
from the presence over the way; kept the 
children from the new mansion as much as 
possible, gathered the sweet-bvrier buds, and 
fashioned them into necklaces for the round, 
white throats; and the glowing scarlet of 
the berries was more precious to their 
young fancy than the gliuwer of diamonds 
or glimmer of pearls, 

To be sure, there had been several esca- 
pades, from one of which Katy’s new pink 
calico dress had come forth rather startling 
to say the least, with the front and side 
breadths blushing faintly through a wonder- 
ful coat of paint, aud Phil’s mites of fingers 
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proved plainly his attempts at the improve- 
ment of bis brown hands, 

But, afver ail, the mole-hills were disap- 
pearing; and the best of all was Aunt 
Cas.’s promise. For that estimable lady 
had opened her heart and purse, by the an- 
nouncement that when Rovinson’s next 
payment was fuithcoming, which was sev- 
en hundred dollars, she would perchase a 
piano for Peri. 

“For the child deserves one, if ever a 
girl did, what with the work she has done, 
and the worry the twins have put her to.” 

And with a sagacious nod, Aunt Cass be- 
took herself to the chip-yard, with no notion 
of having her heart entirely melted by 
Peri’s sweet gratitude, 

Aunt Cass was rich, according to back- 
woods ideas; and one of a class, by no 
means rare in the country, who deny them- 
selves comforts, which should be indispen- 
sable, only to bestow their savings upon 
those they love even better than them- 
selves, 

Aunt Cass’s generosity had caused Peri 
and her brother to finish their education; 
had taken the mortgage off the farm, and 
added more acres to it; while Aunt Cass, 
herself, scolded and worked, and practiced 
self-denial, as though her life depended ou 
it. 

When pay-day came, and with it Robin- 
son, she stowed the crisp bills in a bandbox, 
under her best cap, and smiled grimly when 
she thought of the trip she would make to 
the city the next week, and how the piano 
would look in the pretty parlor, 

Not that she liked the music; if she had 
her chvice, she would take an accordion in 
preference to a piano, But if her ears 
must suffer, and her nerves pay the penalty, 
she could and would sacrifice that much 
for Peri. Wien her brother advised her to 
deposit the money in a bank until ready to 
use it, she quoth wrathfully, — 

** Yes, and the bank burn or break, like 
enough, and then wuere would be Experi- 
ence’s piano?’ 

No amount of rasoning could change her 
decision; she was steadfast as a rock, — 
with the most unlimited confidence in the 
protection of that cap of valenciennes, and 
the most profound contempt for those bul- 
warks of public safety the banks. To 
her miud that mist of lace was equal toa 
hydra-headed monster as guardian of those 
crisp bills. So they reposed peacefully in 


the bandbox, and the owner worked and 
scolded on. 

Two days after wae a great gala day for 
the county. The fair was to close on the 
next afternoon; and this day had been set 
apart for the races, which all were eager to 
witness, 

The Halstead family were al) going but 
Peri. She had visited the grounds the 
day before, and her in:erest was somewhat 
dulled, Besides, there were the grapes to 
be transmuted into jelly, and what better 
opportunity than a day all to herself? 

So she helped her mother and Aunt Cass 
to dress,— then took the twins under her 
care, and in a short time brought them out 
to the waiting carriage, fresh and sweets 
as roses, their brown curls gleaming like 
satin in the sun, the most innocent-look- 
ing fairies in the world; and the horses 
paced away slowly, as if dumbly conscious 
of the weight of dignity and the vision of 
loveliness they drew. 

Fiitting here and there, hanging up the 
cast-off apparel, sweeping and dusting till 
every room was neat as the delicate hands 
could muke it, so passed the first hours of 
the morning. Then she brought up from 
the cellar the great basket of Rebeccas; 
carefully pressed the amber juice, and, 
weigbing her sugar, put the prospective 
jelly over the fire. 

A shadow fell across the sunlit floor, 
but she was too intent upon her employ- 
ment to notice it, She must get the skim- 
mer, she thought, turning and entering the 
pantry, which was indeed a storeroom, 
wondering, vaguely, why Auut Cass had 
forgotten to remove the key from the lock, 
for it was one of Aunt Cass’s fvitles to 
keep the room locked at night. 

She stood on tip-toe to reach the skimmer 
she wanted, which hung high above her 
head, when a sudden bang of the door 
caused her to lose her balance, and she 
would have fallen had not the sink lent its 
kindly support. 

A click of the key in the lock, on the out- 
side of the door, followed; a hideous gib- 
ber and Jaugh, such as a fiend might utter; 
then a scampering of feet across the floor, 
and doors opened and shut with a crash 
which echoed through the rooms. 

Poor Peri Jeaned her head against the 
shelves, almost paralyzed with terror, una- 
bie to gain a clew to this mystery. That 
she was a prisoner she knew only too well, 
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The only window the room conta'ned 
would not open at all, Owing to some 
peculiarity of the wood in the sash, the 
damp weather had caused it to become so 
tight in the casement that a greater strength 
than hers would be required to move it. 

Perhaps, if the key was in the lock, she 
might sueceed in turning it back; but a 
glance in the staring key-hole sufficed to 
show her that the key had been removed. 

Of course it was a burglar. Svme one, 
perhaps, who suspected that Aunt Caas’s 
money Was in the house, If she could onlv 
get out; and she shook the dvor in frantic 
endeavor, Lut in vain. If it was any other 
day. Butevery neighbor for miles a:ound 
was gone to the fair. Even the painters 
and gardeners, who were at work in the 
Mansion and on the grounds, had put aside 
their brushes and their shovels today. 

She might call till she was speechless, 

and no one would hear her but the burglar, 
and he perhaps would murder ker for it. 
’ The next best thing she could think of 
was to watch through the key-hole. Per- 
haps she could see him, and so identify him 
wheu help came, 

But, ob, the jelly! 

For the white foam rose higher, yet high- 
er, around the porcelain-lined kettle, seeth- 
ing at last over the hot stove. 

The noise up-stairs was almost drowned 
by the sizzling, burning sirup on the stove, 
Boiling over, —falling in great billows of 
amber-flecked froth over the sides of the 
kettle, while the dense smoke filled 
the kitchen with the sickening odor, 

By and by, as the fire burned low, a 
black, cullapsed-looking mass in the kettle, 
a stnokiug char over the bright stove, was 
all Peri could see. 

It was vain to deplore the fate of her jel- 
ly; but remembering Aunt Cass’s oft-re- 
peated ins ructions, and thinking, with a 
little shiver, of the disappointment in store 
for tbat good lady, she did regret tie loss of 
ail those luscious Rebeccas, 

A long time passed, The autumn breeze 
lifted the dense smoke-cloud which hung 
over ihe stove like a banner. Then she 
was conscious of a presence in the kitchen, 
As the figure approached, she alinost laugh- 
ed outright at the ludicrous onject. A 
dwarf in stature, clotbed im her blue silk 
dress, whose voluminous train was carefully 
carried on the left arm; the dirtiest and 
emailest bare feet, the yellow clay dried, 


and cracking on the instep with every 
movement. Mrs, Halstead’s winter shawl 
was pinned across her shoulders in a man- 
ner intricate enough to have done credit to 
a Village belle, and Aunt Cass’s best cup sur- 
mounted the tangled, unkempt locks, with 
an insane air quite unnatural to that inno- 
cent bit of lace, while beneati: the basilisk 
eyes roved threa eningly, with a wildness 
that struck terror to the heart of the silent 
watcher in the pantry. 

Peri had only time to notice the roll of 
bank-no es in her hand as she sped swiftly 
out, with apparently no tvought of the 
prisoner belind her, 

The clang of the gate announced her de- 
parture; and Peri sank down on the bare 
fluor, to await release with wiat patience 
she could summon, 

Richard Kane and Howard Tiompson — 
English by birth, crabved by nature, and 
painters by trade — grew tired of the racing, 
and concluded to walk over to the mansion, 
and paint tll sundown, They were over- 
taken by Mr. De Lemetre and his city friend 
Winthrop wien close to the ground. The 
latter were driving, and passed the pedes- 
trians, and were Joitering around the 
grounds when they came up, Kane and 
Tvompson walked around an anzie in the 
building, intending to enter the house by 
the servant's hall. They were surprised to 
find the door open, and called Mr. De Leme- 
tre’s attention to it, As the gentlemen 
joined them, Kane, whose roving eyes were 
searching fur some sign of depredation, 
caugii a glimse of the stairway wiich led 
to the wing chambers, Gving closer, he 
exclaimed. — 

*flit’s teen them twins! ’Ere’s the 
marks hof their feet hon the paint. Hif I 
’ad the floggin’ hot them” — 

And a look crossed his face, boding no 
good to the unfortunate objects of his ire. 

“*{lan’ the pains I took with the cloud- 
ing hof them steps!’ said Thomsen, ** No- 
body cou'd n't ’ave told them from real 
marbie.”’ 

** A few strokes of your brush will oblit- 
erate the footprints,” ventured Mr. De Le- 
metre, 

**Hobliterate!’ with the greatest con- 
tempt. “Hit would be the paint that 
would be hovliterated hinstead hof tie foot- 
prints, vy the time I got hover it.’’ With 
a downward glance at a pair of feet, remark- 
avle for nothing but unusual size, 
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“We will go hand tell their father, hand 
let them get punished for this,” 

And not deigning to pause, to listen toa 
word of expostulation, the indignant paint- 
ers went off in great wrath, to lay their 
complaint before Mr, Hulstead, 

Mr. De Lemetre turned to his friend, who 
seemed quite puzzled, 

“The twins you heard them blame for 
this are two of the sweetest, merriest little 
creatures in the world, The family do not 
allow them to come over if they know; but 
I have encouraged their visits when I have 
been here, and, when I have been absent, 
the workmen are apt to Le a little out of 
patience,” 

“Do you supnose they came down the 
front stairway? There are only upward 
tracks here.’’ 

“The prints are larger than Katy’s or 
Phil’s foot would make, and there has only 
one person ascended; we will go above and 
see,”” 

And they went to a front hall, where a 
majestic stairway led to the second fluor, 
Traversing a hall and corridor, they soon 
reached one of the wing chambers. 

On the floor lay a most grotesque object. 
A blue shimmer of silk, sweeping over the 
dusty floor; two bare feet with paint-marked 
soles; a brazen key and a roll of greeibacks 
beside her, as if sleep had found her gloat- 
ing over them, 

After the first sensation of surprise, Mr. 
De Lemetre’s sole thought was to save the 
mischief-loving twins from blame or chas- 
tisement, 

Going quietly away, with quickened steps, 
when the lawn was reached, they soun ar- 
rived at the Halstead gate. They found 
the Englishmen wandering around in a 
vague kind of way. 

“*There’s nobody hat ’ome,’”? they as- 
serted very positively. 

For though the doors were open, there 
was au indescribable sense of loneliness per- 
vading the place. Perhaps the queer crea- 
ture he had just left had aroused his suspi- 
cions; however it be, Mr, De Lemetre 
glanced in the rooms, then to satisfy himself 
if the family were indeed absent, he knocked 
loudly on the litchen door, 

Peri started up quickly, and called out, — 

“Come in, and for the sake of pity help 
me out of this prison!” 

Her Jong imprisonment had worn upon 
her nerves, but had she known who she was 


addressing, she would hardly have asked 
such a service from the gentleman who had 
been her particular aversion during the 
months past, 

He advanced quickly. 

**Who speaks? And where are you?” 

“Peri Halstead, And I am Jocked in the 
pantry.” 

A half-formed wonder if this little coun- 
try beauty had been locked up by her moth- 
er for some mischief which was inherent 
in the family crossed De Lemetre’s mind; 
then, as if by magic, came a vision of the 
key by the side of the sleeping dwarf, and, 
with a whispered injunction to his friend, 
he went close to the duor, while Peri related 
briefly the episode of the forenoon. 

* There is a key in the new house which 
will unlock this door, if you can summon pa- 
tience to wait for your liberty a few mo- 
ments longer.” 

The Englishmen peered in at the door in 
the greatest amazement, which was aug- 
mented by the arrival of Winthrop bearing 
not only the key, but the notes, and having 
in tow the luckless dwarf; the cap of valen- 
ciennes awry, and the blue siik trailing half 
its length behind her. “here was a wild, 
fitful light in her eyes, and, when the door 
was opened, and Peri confronted her, she 
gibvered horribly. But, though the young 
girl could not help shrinking from her, she 
begged that no harm might come to the poor 
lunatic; a promise readily granted. 

When Kane and Tiomson heard the 
whole, and knew that they had blamed the 
poor little twins for the dwarf’s misdemean- 
ors, their apologies were more ample than 
interesting: they returned to the mansion, 
and carefully repainted the steps; their 
humble demeanor lasting till sundown, 

Tue family returned from the fair before 
the gentlemen had taken their departure, 
Their amazement at seeing their proud 
young neighbor conversing so familiarly 
with Peri was only surpassed by their as- 
tonishment when they heard of Peri’s im- 
prisoument, the stolen money, and burned 
jelly. 

The last was a loss Aunt Cass could nei- 
ther forgive ner forget. The money was a 
secondary affair, for it bad been recovered; 
the cap, of course, she would never wear 
again; no more would she permit Peri to 
wear the ruined silk; as the creature had 
spoiled them, she was welcome to keep 
them, 
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But that jeily! And not another basket 
of Rebeccas to be had for love or money! 
And the stove whose brightness would only 
be restored after weeks of care and polish- 
ing! And poor Peri to be petted, and her 
piano promised for tomorrow! 

When Mr. De Lemetre heard of the pro- 
spective piano, he asked permission to come 
over occasionally, and listen to the music, 

“My sisters play,” be said. ‘* Indeed,” 
he added modestly, “I practice some my- 
self. And we ought to be neighborly, you 
know.”’ 

Aunt Cass relaxed her grim visage, and 
Papa and Mamma Halstead looked very 
neighborly and friendly indeed; and Peri 
assented a little coldly. 

Then Katy was coaxed across the rooin 
for a share of the bon-bons Phil had been 
treated to; and the poor lunatic gibbered in 
the corner. That evening she was taken to 
the infirmary for safe keeping; and some 
days later her keepers came for her, for she 


had escaped from an asylum in a distant 


town. 

It is supposable that Raleigh de Lemetre 
listened to Peri’s music to some purpose, 
and quite often. Leastways Aunt Cass and 
her brother and his wife were fain to give 
their consent to an odd idea, which the mu- 
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sic must have suggested to the young folks, 
—to move Peri and the piano to the new 
house over the way, Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the melodies had quite driven away 
the summer aversion ; or was it the softened 
glances of the dark gray eyes which wrought 
the miracle of changing Peri’s mind con- 
cerning the ** young aristocrat’’? 

Certain it is, the village was quite electri- 
fied by the news cf the wedding, and the 


fact that Peri Halstead had won the heart 
of the best match in the county. 

To be sure, Winthrop did hint something 
in the club about De Lemetre finding bis 
wife locked up in a pantry, and his search 
for her there was all on account of some 
foot-prints on the paint of his stairway, 
But, Winthrop’s reputation for veracity not 
being the clearest, the club-members smiled 
indulgently, and straightway forgot it. 

The twins grow in grace with added years; 
and, though their raids to the home of their 
sister are very frequent, they are none the 
less welcome for that, 


Aunt Cass, still the mainspring of the 
Halstead homestead, gathers the Rebeccas 
with the greatest care, and makes the jelly, 
morally certain, that, if any one relieved 
her of the task, ill-luck would follow their 
attempt. 


THE FINGERS. 


The ring finger, though the weakest in 
the hand, possesses its peculiar honor and 
dignity, as ladies will allow. Indeed it has 
been held to be typical of theirsex. An old 
writer descibes the human band as repre- 
senting the life of the universe, The thumb 
stands for the Deity, without which the 
hand is powerless, ‘Tne forefinger is likened 
to the angelic creation, the middle finger to 
man, the ring finger to woman, and tive lit- 
tle finger to the animal kingdom. These 
similes, if not very felicitous, are suffic ently 
quaint. In many other ways the hand has 
been supposed to be emblematic. 

This symbolism, says one who has closely 
observed, has penetrated to the nursery, A 


nurse will make a child put its two palms to- 
gether, knitting them by closing the two 
middle fingers. In this position the child 
is told to separate the two thumbs, which it 
does with ease, and thereupun is told that 
“brother and sister may part.” It is next 
asked to separate the forefingers, which also 
it easily does, and is informed that ** father 
and son may part.’ Then it is required to 
separate the two little fingers, and upon do- 
ing this is told that *‘ mother and daughter 
may part.” Itis now told to try to separate 
the two ring-fingers. This, as the middle 
fingers are locked together, it cannot possi- 
bly do, and is thereupon told that “‘ wife 
and husband cannot part.” 
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SUMMER BY THE SHORE. 


EMOTE from smoky cities, aged and grey, 
We pass the long-drawn summer sea-sicde day , “ 


Now reading in the garden arbour, where 
In light and silence comes the freckled morn, 
When dews are on the leaf, and cool the air; 
The faint wave-wash is heard the beach along, 
Whence a warm wind waves languidly the corn; 
And poised in haze the lark shakes out his sang; 
Now hearing in deep grass the sweeping acythe, 
And in the sultry stiilness voices blithe, 
Till day is done. Blue coolness comes once more ; 
The reapers bind in twilight the last sheaf, 
And the fresh spring tide foams along the reef, 
Aa Goats the white moon up the lonely land, 
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A USEFUL GHOST. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


All the family, with the exception of 
Jennie, were seared in the great cheery 
kitchen. Tomorrow was Saturday, and 
Mrs, Cobb was paring appies in anticipa- 
tion of tomorrow's baking. 

**Where ’s Jennie?’ asked that lady at 
length. ‘I want her to help me. She is 
n’t good for much of anything these days. 
If ’t a'n’t singin’-school night, why, it ’s 
a gettin’ ready for singin’-school night, or 
hevin’ company, or somethin’ or other.” * 

** She ’s in the front room, a lightin’ 
replied Bob, who was a regular store-house 
of useful knowledge. ‘I heard ’em say in 
the store how her beau was a-comin’ over 
froth Rockville tonight.” 

*Her beau!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cobb, 
8 


aghast: ‘‘Why, John Prendergrast ’s her 
beau, if she’s got one. He’s bin a goin’ 
with her ever sence they was children; but 
she don’t light up the front room for him, 
and he don’t live over to Rockville neither, 
It can’t be that she’s asked that good-for- 
nothin’, finified Frank Waters over, with 
his perfumery a smellin’ up the whole 
neighborhood, and his drawlin’ voice and 
power of manners, If she hez, she won't 
never do it again, — never.” 

And the excited lady threw her apples 
into the waste-basket, and carefully saved 
the parings, 

Now, ma,” said prudent Pa Cobb over 
the farmers’ almanac, * you jest let Jennie 
alone, and it "li come out all rigut. Ef you 
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go to meddlin’, you ’Il only make bad mat- 
ters worse. Keep still a while, and let her 
go her own goes; and, ef John a’n’t a big- 
ger foo) ‘n I think he is, be ’li keep still two, 
and bide his time,” 

And Pa Cobb finally had his way; and 
restless Jennie, who soon appeared with a 
look of not altogether pleased expectation 
in her pretty face, was allowed to remain 
‘unquestioned while the apple-parings drop- 
ped swiftly from her impatient, nervous it- 
tle fingers. 

In the course of fifteen minutes, John 
Prendergrast walked in at the back door, 
unannounced, as was his usual custom, 
Jennie looked decidedly taken aback; for, 
as he had spent the evening before at the 
Cobb fireside, it would hardly be expected 
that he would come again so soon, 

** Want another hand at your apples, Mrs, 
Cobb?” said the young man in a hearty, 
ringing voice, that was pleasant to hear. 

“No, thank you: they ’re most done now. 
But you ’re always welcome as the sun, 
John: you know that.” 

, John looked at Jennie as if he wished to 
hear this sentiment confirmed in that direc- 
tion. 

' But she did not look up. In fact, she 
had been staring very hard at a red-cheeked 
Baldwin ever since he came in. 

there was’a ring at the front-door 
bell? at which every one seemed startled, 
for the sound of that beil was a rare occur- 
rence, The minister rang it sometiines 
when he came to call, and ladies from far- 
away neighborhoods when they came to tie 
sewing circle. Otherwise it was silent. The 
hired man looked in from the back room, 
his eyes open to their widest extent; the 
baby woke, and contributed fierce cries to 
the general excitement; and the children 
stood on their heads with expectaiion. Jen- 
nie colored to the roots of her hair, and has- 
tened away to answer the bell; while the 
hired girl stole down two or three steps of 
the front stairs to listen. 

“Go in, John,” said Mrs. Cobb, indi- 
_@ating the door with her eyes: ‘there ’s 
somebody in the front room ’t wants to see 
you.”’ 
Jobn looked bewildered, but did not stir. 

Pa Cobb placidiy read his almanac, 

“J shall esteem it a great favor if you 
will go in, John,’ continued Mrs. Cobb 
solemniy. 

dJobn accordingly rose, and obeyed her re- 
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quest, without the least suspicion what or 
whom he was going to encounter. 

Frank Waters, the dainty clerk in the va- 
riety store at Rockville Corner, sat very co- 
zily in an arm-chair at no great distance 
from Jennie, who was blushing and looking 
very conscious, The atmosphere was filled 
with the mingled perfumes of bair-oil and 
patchouly. The room was “fixed up”’ very 
carefully too: John noticed that. The me- 
lodeon was open, and on the rack was 
placed the tender ballad of ‘* Maggie Dar- 
ling.”’ A vase with one of Grandma Pres- 
cctt’s monthly roses in it adorned the cen- 
tre-table; and the bright worsted tidy, 
through whose intricate meshes he had 
watched Jennie’s pretty fingers through 
several blissful evenings, was finished and 
spread in all its glory over the arm of the 
sofa, 

**Ah! good-evening, Mr.—Mr.—I ’ve 
forgotten the name, wally,” said Mr. Wat- 
ers condescendingly, and imitating success- 
fully the manner of a summer boarder who 
had excited his envy and admira‘ion last 
season because he had pleased the young 
ladies even more than he himself had tbe 
honor of doing. 

* Prendergrast,” said Jennie, with a con- 
fused tongue. 

** Ah, yes! Prendergrast. I have had the 
pleasure of serving you in my establish- 
ment, I believe, Mr. Prendergrast.”’ 

“I sometimes go over to Mr. White’s 
store,” said Jobn stiffly, but not without a 
little flicker of amusement in his eyes, in 
spite of the horrible jealousy which was 
raging in his breast. 

Mr. Waters winced a little, and the two 
sat glaring at each other in silence for some 
moments, 

Jennie cast a little indignant glance at 
John, and broke the silence before it be- 
came quite unendurable, by asking Mr, 
Waters if he thought it was likely to storm 
tomorrow. 

** Weil, weally, Miss Jennie,” he replied, 
“T’m a weal poor weather-wise. You'd 
better ask Mr. — ah — Mr. Prendergrast: he 
*s out-doors so much, a diggin’ potatoes and 


‘a hoein’ cabbages, that probably he gits 


used to the looks of the sky. Anyhow, we 
don’t care what the weather is tomorrow, if 
it clears off Thursday in time for our dance, 
do we?”’ 

John was furious; not at the fling against 
his occupation, but that he should dare to 
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use the word “we,” in connection with 
Jennie and himself, with such amazing 
coolness and confidence, He dared not 
trust himself to speak for some time, and 
was obliged to hold himself into his seat, 
so strung was his impulse to seize Mr, Wa- 
ters by his collar, and throw him out-of- 
doors, 

It was Jennie’s turn to be angry with Mr. 
Waters now; and she turned to John with 
a smile of great sweetness, and ignored her 
other admirer. 

Mr, Waters, with a great deal of quick- 
ness, then commenced to shower down po- 
liteness upon the head cf his enemy, and 
was pleasantly apologetic. 

John continued to be savage, however, 
and made himself so disagreeable that Jen- 
nie finally turned her back upon him com- 
pleteiy, and she and Mr. Waters had the 
conversation entirely to themselves, 

Jvlin sat with the aspect of a revengeful 
robber for a few moments, and then sulkily 
left the room. He was about to leave the 
house, when Mrs, Cobb called to him to re- 
turn, 

“Jobn,” said she breathlessly, “‘ pa has 
gone to bed, and I want to have a talk with 
you. Don’t you think Bob heard that Jen- 
nie promised to go over to Rockville to the 
dance Thursday night with that puppy of a 
Waters, and I want you to help me put a 
stop to it. Pa says, ‘Oh, you let Jennie 
alone, and it’1l come out all right; and I’ve 


no doubt but what it would ef I could hev - 


patience to set still and see a child of mine 
make a fool of herself. You see how it is, 
He ’s heard of her inheritin’ ber Aunt 
Field’s property, and she’s a pooty girl too, 
and looks well to go round with; but, if she 
was as humbly as sin, he ’d want to git her 
jest as bad, so he could be supported in 
idleness, and set in tbe store and wear his 
best clo’es every day. And she’s taken a 
little fancy to him jest because he ’s new, 
and knows how to say soft things, and is so 
mighty perlite and attentive, and has such 
white hands, and all the other girls are so 
in love with him. They say he’s the best 
dancer ’t ever took a step in this part of the 
country, and that goes a good ways with 
girls before they git over their folly. But I 
won't hev him hangin’ round here; and, if 
you ‘li help me. put a stop to it, why, we ’ll 
do it.right straight off.”’ 

know what can do about it,” 


_ said John gloomily. 


“Well, I "ll tell you,” said Mrs. Cobb. 
“Did you know that the turnpike bridge 
was broken ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said John, looking some- 
what horrified, as if he thought the lady 
was contemplating murder. 

* And the only way that a body can git 
over from Rockville now is through the old 
road, that is kinder pokerish, and runs 
through that awful dark piece of woods, 
where the peddler was murdered when gran’ 
pa was a boy,” 

John looked more and more mystified. 

“TI always go that way when I have an 
errand at Rockville,’ said he, “it is so 
much shorter.” 

**So does ’’most everybody, but not Mr. 
Waters, Seth, our hired man, used to live 
over to his uncle’s; and this Frank was 
there, and he says he’s the biggest coward 
he ever seed in all his born days, and, no 
matter how much of a hurry he’s in, he 
goes ’way round the other road when he 
comes over this way, for fear of seein’ the 
ghost. They say there is a ghost there, 
you know: old Daddy Jenkins saw it once, 
and so did Mis’ Ethan Grindle when she 
was drivin’ home from the store alone. 
Now, when Thursday night comes, I want 
you to dress up in a sheet, —I’ll help you 
rig, — and then drive over, hide in them 
woods, and, when Waters comes along on 
his way to git Jennie, you just appear in 
the road, and he won’t dare to go past you 
any more ’n’s if you held out a pistol, and 
said, ‘ Your money or your life.’ ” 

Jon laughed, but could not at first be 
brought to see the wisdom of the plan. 

‘*What if Jennie really likes him, after 
all?’ said he, a flush of pain passing over 
his face. ‘*And then she will be disap- 
pointed about the dance. Everybody is 
going.”’ 

“You can go with her, yourself, after- 
ward, You can git home in plenty of time, 
John, 1’m determined that you shall go, 
for my sake if not for yourown, I know 
whether she likes him or not; and I know 
who she does like, in the bottom of her 
heart.” 

And John finally consented to assume 
the character of a ghost, and obstruct the 
way of Mr. Frauk Waters on the road to his 
lady-love in the shades of Thursday even- 
ing. 

Thursday evening came, — moonless, but 
with plenty of starlight, and a weird wind 
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moaning in the tree-tops. It was cold too, 
and the window-panes were covered with 
frost. 

Jennie, quite surprised that her mother 
made no objection to her guing to the dance 
with Mr. Waters, and prepared to rebel 
should she be moved to do so at the last 
moment, was ali equipped at an early hour, 
and looking her very prettiest, 

Bob came in with news of what Tilly 
Johuson was going to wear, and declared 
that none of the fellows in the store could 
find out what girl John Prendergrast was 
going to take; but it was known to a cer- 
tainty that he was going, and he’d bought a 
new team yesterday *‘up to the port,—a 
reg lar stunner, the best one in the county,”’ 
Joe Judson said. 

Jolin going to take another girl! Jennie 
felt a sudden ping of jealous indignation at 
the very thought of it, But, then, what 
could she expect, since she was going with 
another man? But he might have asked 
her to go before Frank Waters did; and she 
would have accepted the invitation — per- 
haps. She had supposed he was n't going 
to the Ruckville dances, because he said 
once that he did n’t like the set. He was 


growing so stupidly particular lately; and, 


then he was n’t nearly as stylish as Mr. 
Waters, — not near as nice to go to dances 
with, any way. He could go with whom he 
pleased, 

This was her train of thought; but still 
she did not look particularly happy as she 
eat by the fireside, waiting for her own es- 
cort. 

Her mother’s behaviour puzzled her. She 
seemed exceedingly neitled and nervous, 
and was mysteriously absent for some time, 
keeping the supper waiting, and not even 
Bob was avie to find out where she had 
gone. When she returned, she seemed in 
amazingly high spirits, and was still contin- 
ually indulging in little bursts of laughter, 
though the cause of her merriment was un- 
known to the rest of the family. 

* Can it be that she is so pleased that I 
am going to the dance with Frank Waters?” 
thought Jennie. ‘I thought she adored 
Jobn, and fairly hated Frank.” 

Whereupon Jennie, with the perversity 
of her sex, began to wish that she was not 
going with Frank, after all, but had waited 
a little longer for John to ask her. 

The dance, after the staid country fash- 
ion,,was to begin at eight o’clock; and Mr. 
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Waters was to come fot Jenni’at a quarter 
before seven, as it was a long ride to Rock- 
ville Corner. But now it was fully seven, 
and he had not yet made his appearance, 
Jennie was growing impatient, and peered 
poutingly out of the window. Another 
half-hour passed, and still he did not ap- 
pear, Jennie tore up-stairs, and was about 
to remove her things, when she concluded 
to wait a while longer, as there was a sound 
of carriage-wheels in the distance, 

**He’s a comin’, I guess, Jen,’”’ shouted 
Boeb from the foot of the stairs; “ but catch 
me to go to a dance with a feller ’t could n’t 
keep up to time.”’ 

Jennie waited anxiously. The carriage 
stopped in front of the house; but there 
was no ring of the door-bell. A quick step 
came up the walk to the back door, and in 
a moment John’s voice was heard from the 
kitchen, 

** Jennie gone to the dance?” she heard 
him ask in his loud, cheery tone, 

**No, she ha’ n’t,”’ replied Bob, 

And for once he had the wisdom to hold 
his tongue after giving this information, 

**Indeed! Why, I was pretty sure she 
was going, or I’d have asked her myself. 
Where is she? Can I see her?” 

** Jen, there ’s somebody down here wants 
to see you,”’ screamed Bob. ‘Come down 
’s quick ’s you can, ’cause he’s in a awful 
hurry.’”’ 

Jennie went down,—she could not do 
otherwise, —but looking extremely crest- 
failen and mortified. 

** John 's ben askin’ me to go over to the 
dance with him, seein’ ’s he thought you 
was goin’ with somebody else,” said her 
mother, with the same wonderful disposi- 
tion to laugh; ** bat, now he’s found out 
his mistake, he ’d ruther hev you, by a long 
chalk, I’m sure,”’ 

* Will you go, Jennie?’ inquired John 
gravely. 

Jennie looked ready to burst into tears. 

** You ’re yery good to ask me, under the 
circumstances, John; but’? — 

Ob, no ‘ buts,’ said John, feeling rath- 
er guilty and uncomfortable, in spite of 
himself, ‘Come: let us hurry. You are 
all dressed, and my pony will take us over 
in a twinkling.” 

And, after a few tears and a few doubts, 
Jennie consented. Anything rather than 
have the other girls think she was obliged 
to stay at home because she could get no 
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one to take her to the dance, she thought, 
And, after all, she was glad she was going 
with John, 

While she was engaged in putting on her 
wraps, Mrs, Cobb, nearly doubled up with 
laughter, took Jobn aside, 

know you succeeded,” she said; but 
do tell me about it, for I’m dyiu’ to hear 
how the silly coward acted,” 

**Oh, I stood directly in the middle of the 
road, wrapped in my sheet, and with the 
white paint on my face; and, when he come 
in sight, I lifted. a threatening finger toward 
him. He stopped as suddenly as you please 
when he caught sight of me, and I waved 
him back in as ghostly and dreadful a man- 
ner as possible. Then, without making an 
effort to come any nearer, he turned his 
team, and drove away Jike mad. I really 
thought he would try to pass me,” added 
Jobn earnestly. 

Mrs. Cobo shrieked with laughter; but 
John looked somewhat disturbed, 

“I waited some time, thinking he would 
get some one to accompany him over the 
dangerous ground, and appear again,’”’ he 
continued: ‘* but I think he was pretty well 
frightened; for he seemed to have no con- 
trol over his horse in turning, and came 
near tipping over.” 

“*Was there ever anything so ’cute?” 
said Mrs, Cobb, clapping her hands, “I 
declare! I believe I must tell pa, whether 
he scolds me or not, You did look awful, 
though, John.” 


“T can’t help feeling that it was not ex- 
actly the right sort of trick,” said John; 
“‘and I’m going to confess to Jennie when 
19? 

* If you do,” she threatened, “I 711’? — 

But just then Jennie appeared, and so of 
course noth.ng more could be said. 

The dance was the greatest success of the 
season, and even the girls themselves agreed 
that Jennie was the belle. But she made 
it a point to dance a good many dances 
with John, and only one with any other 
gentleman. Mr. Waters was not there, 

When the bridge on the other road was 
ready for travel again, however, he came 
over to see Jennie, and was full of explana- 
tions and apvlogies; but she sent him away 
in a most hopeless condition, 

Six months afterward she was married to 
John. He had confessed, and had been 
pardoned, 

Jennie hated a coward. Then she had 
never cared for any one but the lover of 
her childhood; but she had seen him so 
constantly that she did not know it until 
that little affair with Frank Waters. 

The story that the ghost had appeared 
again was spread far and wide. Tlie village 
grandmothers talked the murder over again 
by the fireside nearly every evening; and 
the village children did not sleep at night, 
for fear, after these thrilling tales, 

But the ghost has been quiet and never 
once shown himself since the night of the 
dance at Rockville Corner. 


DESPAIR, 
BY GEORGE MELNOTTE GRUMMOND, 
There, on the wild porch, when the day is done, 


She sits so pale and still, 


While the dying rays of the setting sun 
Ciimb high on the burnished hill. 

And her young heart weeps as she looks above 
To the arch of the far-off skies; 

And over her face creeps the shadow of love, 
That dies in her fathomless eyes. 

He passes the house on his way to the shore, 
Erect in unconscious pride; 

And the light of her soul goes evermore 
With him on the ebbing tide, 


Washington, D.C., 1879. 
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A WORD ABOUT BIRD-KEEPING. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


We have never looked with perfect com- 
placency on the keeping of birds in cages; 
for it looks very much like an unnatural 
imprisonment, They have not space to fly 
about, and there is something painful in 
seeing them flitting up and down on two or 
three spars within very narrow bounds, or 
looking through the wires of their cage as if 
wishful to get out, It would, however, be 
of no use to remonstrate agai!-st a practice 
that is common not only over all America, 
but ever the whole civilized world. Besides, 
the keepers of pet birds are not without argu- 
ments in their favor, Most of the birds to 
be seen in cages, such as canaries, goldfinch- 
es, or siskins, have been bred in confine- 
ment. They never knew what it was to be 
at liberty, and in their helpiess inexperience, 
if let loose, they would inevitably perish. 
There is much truth in this species of ex- 
cuse for bird-keeping. Some weight is also 
to be attached to the plea that the little 
creaiures are, generally speaking, so happy 
in their captivity that many of them live to 
an old age, say twelve or thirteen years, 
and keep on piping their ‘* wood-notes wild”’ 
to the last. There may be the further apol- 
ogy, that the maintenance of birds in cages 
communicates happiness to invalids, or to 
persons who don’t want to go much from 
home. There is cheerfulness in their song, 
and a degree of amusement in witnessing 
their movements, as well as in attending to 
their simple wants. Altogether, therefore, 
there is a good deal to say for bird-keeping. 
It is not quite so inhumane a practice as it at 
first appears. In short, birds, like dogs, may 
be viewed in the light of domestic solace- 
ments kindly sent by Providence. Their so- 
ciety and grateful attachment help <o fill up 
many a melancholy gap. 

These ideas have been suggested to us by 
an accidental interview with a dealer in 
birds, who in his own way was apt in the 
philosophy of the subject. If people would 
have birds, it was his business to supply 
them with what they wanted, and he did so 
with as great tenderness of feeling as the 
fragile nature of the article dealt in demand- 
ed. He had, much to explain respecting the 


importation of song-birds, and the breeding 
of them in cages. But on neither of these 
points shall we say anything. What espe- 
cially interested us were this intelligent 
dealer’s observations on the proper method 
of keeping birds. Some folks, he said, 
have a notion that all you have to dois to 
buy a bird, put it into a cage, and give it 
food and water as directed. That is far 
from being enough. The habits of the ani- 
mal must be studied. The climate of the 
room in which it lives, the amount of day- 
liglit it should enjoy, the atmosphere it 
breathes, its freedom from sudden alarms, 
all have to be thought of, if you wish the 
bird to be happy; and without that it has 
little chance of being a pleasant compan- 
ion. 

When the dealer began business many 
years ago, he was very unfortunate as con- 
cerns his stock. He occupied as good a shop 
as any oneinthe trade. The birds arranged 
all around in their respective cages, ready 
for the inspection of customers, were as 
merry as birds could be. They sang in full 
pipe, as if rivaling each other in their gaye- 
ty. Provided with appropriate food, with 
pure water, and fresh air, they had not a 
want unsuppl'ed. Witbout any apparent 
reason, they began to droop and to moult. 
This did not alone occur at the season when 
such might be expected. Their moulting 
was often fatal. Vexed at cases of mortali- 
ty notwithstanding all his care, the dealer 
bethought himself that the use of gas in his 
shop might be injurious, so for gas he sub- 
stituted an oil-lamp light. Still they droop- 
ed and died. He next in various ways and 
at some expense improved the ventilation of 
his shop. Still they drooped and died. 

What could be the matter! Puzzled to 
the last extent, thé bird-dealer at length 
conjectured what might be the cause of 
these numerous deaths, Could it be that 
the birds wore themselves out singing? If 
80, the only way to stop them was to short- 
en the time they were exposed to the light, 
for if kept in the dark they are not inclined 
to sing. ‘ — 

The supposition proved to be correct. 
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He shut up his shop at an éarly hour, and 
from that time the mortality of the birds 
ceased. During the day they had just that 
amount of singing that suited their consti- 
tutions, and in the evening they were left to 
their repose. This bird-dealer’s ingenious 
discovery seems exceedingly rational. Ina 
state of nature, small birds flic about and 
sing only during daylight. They retire to 
rest at sundown, This procedure requires 
to be imitated in keeping birds artificially. 
If you let them sing all day and several 
hours additional by lamp-light, you over- 
fatigue them. The labor is too much. Of 
course the birds do not understand that 
they had better be silent when the lamp or 
candles are lit. They instinctively keep 
singing on, as if it were still daylight. The 
immediate effect of this over-fatigue is that 
the poor birds are apt to moult, and become 
attenuated; and suffering from premature 
exhaustion, they speedily perish. 

The dealer mentions that few birds sub- 
ject to the exhaustion of singing beyond or- 
dinary dayiight survive more than two years, 
This does not surprise us, How could any 
of our public vocalists, male or female, and 
of even a robust constitution, endure the 
tear and wear of singing under a mental 
strain for any great length of time, as much 
as eighteen hours a day! If human beings 
would thus sink under the effort of over- 
work, we need not wonder that the fragile 
creature we are speaking of should succumb 
and drop from their perch. 

As ameans, therefore, of protecting the 
lives of pet birds, the recommendation is, 
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to remove the cages to a darkened apart- 
ment at nightfall, or if they are not removed, 


“to cover up every cage with a dark cloth be- 


fore lighting the gas or oil-lamps. In shift- 
ing birds from one room te another, it is 
important to see that there be no change in 
the temperature, If removed to a different 
temperature, there is a chance of their 
moulting, whieh may be preliminary to 
something more serious, Let it be always. 
kept in mind that Nature supplies a coat to 
suit the heat or cold in which the creatures 
are placed. By changing a bird from a 
warm toa cold climate, birds change their 
coat and get one that is heavier, and vice 
versa, so by repeated changes they are kept ~ 
continually moulting, instead of once a 
year, as they ought to do, 

We have referred principally to the treat- 
ment of small song-birds, the delicacy of 
which calls for particular attention, But 
our observations in the main apply to 
all birds whatsvever. Ifit be wrong to keep, 
a little bird singing beyond its constitutional 
capacity, so it would be wrong to over-work 
a parrot by causing it to speak eighteen hours 
ona stretch, It would seem that by this, 
degree of loquacity, the parrot has a tenden- 
cy to take some kind of bronchial affection, 
analogous to the ailment of preachers, usu- 
ally known as ‘‘ the minister’s sore throat,”’ 
and which, if not checked in time, may 
prove equally disastrous, 

We have thrown these interesting facts 
together not only in the interest of bird- 
keepers, but for the sake of savaniiene 
kindness to animals, 


GIVING ADVICE. 


Advice is a first-rate thing when the per- 
son giving it knows what he or she is talk- 
ing about. But there are volumes of advice 
and counsel which are utterly useless, and 
worse than useless, because it is simply the 
result of an uncontrollable desire to say 
something, — what, makes no difference. 
Advice, to be worth anything, needs to be 
matured in the mind before it is uttered, 
As a rule, however, it is altogether better to 
attend to your own business, and let other 
people’s alone, unless you are invited to in- 


terfere. Public men are especially the vic- 
tims of the advice given. Every man and | 
woman in the world thinks himself or her- ° 
self called upon to give a man who happens 
to be in public life some sort of advice,’ 
seeming entirely to lose sight of the very 
important fact that any man who has mind 
enough to attract any considerable share of 
public attention probab'y has enough to do 
to manage his own affairs, Get your own 
affairs in good shape, and keep them in it 
and don’t waste time advising other people. 
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THE LITTLE WAIF. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


“It was a brilliant morning, sweet and 
fresh, and full of early spring, with the sun 
shining as it seldom shines on * London 
town,”’ and a little child—such a pretty 
child she was!— was dancing before a gap- 
ing crowd in the open air, with the mellow 
flecks of sunlight gleaming in and out 
amongst her golden curls. Her dress was 

* tawdry, almost repulsive; her ribbons were 
faded past description; two of her tiny toes 
were peeping at the world through the soiled 
white-satin slippers, She was at best buta 
dusty, travel-stained creature; but with her 
blue eyes. deep and earnest, — terribly ear- 
nest just then,— her rose-tinged baby-lips, 
and the wistful entreaty of her expression, 
she was at that moment a lovely living pic- 
ture. 

’ The young student standing on the outer 
edge of the thin crowd thought 80, as he 
contrasted her curiously with her owner— 
the dullest mortal could not have named 
him as her father — who, with an ancient 
druin before him, and pandean-pipes nestled 
cozily amongst the filmy folds of his neck- 
cloth, was performing, with energy worthy 
of a betier cause, ** The Rakes of Mallow.” 

’ The child Canced, the beams of heaven 
sparkled, the idiers applauded, until at 
length the poor feet tired, aud the large 
eyes grew larger and more earnest, The 
little one’s strength was evidently flagging. 
Louder and wilder grew “The Rakes of 
Mallow” as the man bent forward to frown 
heavily upon her, With a last faint effort 
the child bounded from side to side: but 
the grace, the elasticity, was gone; and with 
acurse the showman stopped abruptly, mo- 
tioning her with a wave of the hand to 
cease and ask for alms. 

_ Wearily and with :eluctance she made 
her rounds, As sue reached the student 
she paused, and he dropped a shilling into 
the tin plate that she held out to him. In- 
stantly the miserable little face flushed and 
brightened so wonderfully that the young 
man, impulsively laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, asked her why she was pleased, 

‘Glancing at him timidly first, she next 

turned her gaze with much meaning toward 


the money. It was so much more than she 
had looked for. 

** Perhaps he will not beat me now,’ she 
whispered, with a deep-drawn sigh of hope, 
sadder than any weeping. 

‘rhe lookers-on broke up and vanished. 
The showman, slinging his drum across his 
shoulder, went down the street, the child 
following. Behind them, at some short dis- 
tance, came the student, unnoticed by them, 
and almost without purpose, until, having 
passed through laves and alleys and noi- 
some unkuown spots, he saw the dancer 
and her guide disappear within the precincts 
of a dingy-looking house. 

Up and down, outside this house, he 
paced for many minutes, amazed at his own 
folly, yet unable to tear himself away. He 
was haunted by the child's face, by the sad- 
ness of her one remark, All the strong, 
artist-soul within him was awakened, and 
cried aloud for another glimpse at the baby 
Love, the infant Venus, it had just beheld, 
As he lingered near the door that hid her, 
a faint ery, checked but bitter, reached 
him; and in another moment he was half 
way up the rotten stairs — up higher still — 
until he found himself within the room that 
held his lost charm, — and her master, 

In one corner she lay cowering. piteously 
rubbing her right shoulder; her eyes had 
all their exquisite azure drowned in tears, 
As she saw him, she at once remembered 
his kindness, and, springing to his side, 
clung closely to him, 

** Save me,’”’ she gasped, — ‘‘ save me!”’ 

His hand, at sight of her distress, had 
been raised to strike the brute before him; 
but her touch restrained him. Although 
the young man’s blvod was aflame, her face 
subdued him, 

* He has beaten me!’’ sobbed the child in 
anguish, regardiess of consequences, ‘“* He 
has hurt me! See!’ 

And with infantile recklessness she tore 
the ragged covering from her shoulder and 
disclo-ed a bruise —now red, but that 
shortly would be black —disfiguring the 
fairness of her flesh. The student's anger 
increased, Te was young and tender- 
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hearted; and, as the showman rose, mut- 
tering an evil word, and advanced toward 
the terrified child, he pushed him back. 

* Will you sell the child?” he asked in 
the heat and uncertainty of the moment. 

The showman drew back, surprised. 

“If i get my price,” he said sullenly. 

“Ten pounds?” 

** Make it fifteen, and she is yours,”’ said 
the other, brightening. 

The student hesitated. To him the sum 
was large. Only that morning he had re- 
ceived his half-year’s allowance from his 
miser uncle, and, were he now to part with 
this fifteen pounds, it would leave him only 
his brain and his ten fingers and thirty-five 
pounds to live on for the next six months, 
And then, when he had bought the child, 
what should he do with her? He hesitated. 
The little one, quick to perceive his indeci- 
sion, tightened his hold upon him, and with 
passionate entreaty whispered, — 

' “Tf you leave me now, he will kill me! 
Buy me! oh, do, do buy ine!’ 

Her tears fell fast; her eyes would not 
leave hisown. He counted out the money 
silently. Throwing an old shawl about her, 
she slipped her hand within his, and to- 
gether they left the room. 

As they stood for a moment on the outer 
landing, a woman came hurriedly toward 
them. It was evident she had been listen- 
ing to all that had passed within. 

“So you are going, Jocelyne?” she said. 
“Well, luck be with you! Here,’? — hold- 
ing out to the stranger a dull-gold, inexpen- 
sive locket, —** take this: it is hers, Some 
time she may be glad to have it.” 

“That is to make me a lady one day,” 
said the child in her high treble, out of 
which every particle of sadness had van- 
ished; ‘oh, how I wish the time was come! 
Good-vy, Goody.” 

** Good-by,”’ echoed the woman carelessly, 
and moved away. 

Down the stairs went the student and the 
dancer hand in hand. At the last step the 
child broke into glad sweet song. “1 am 
free, free, free!’ she sang, like an escaped 
bird, while a thrill of ecstasy rau through 
her. 

“She is happy, — she is full of joy,”’ mut- 
tered the student, gazing in perplexity at 
the tiny transformed creature beside him; 
“and why? She has only been transformed 
from one vagrant to another, — poor littie 
beggar!’ 


+ “Where are we going now?” asked the 
child gayly. 

**I wish I knew,” said he. 

Ten years afterward, in a pretty room, 
more carelessly than poorly furnished, sat a 
man, his elbows resting on a table, his 
head between his hands, staring blankly at 
a letter that lay before him. AJ) about him 
reigned artistic confusion. Here and there 
lay brushes and pictures half begun; on an 
easel near the window stood a large paint- 
ing, almost completed; exquisite sketches 
lined the walls; a few portraits—for the 
most part of the same face with a different 
expression, or the same figure in a different 
attitude — lay scattered about, 

The sunbeams, breaking in luxuriously 
on that June morning, flooded the room 
with light, and, flashing on the man’s face, 
exaggerated the miserable despairing look 
of it. Unlike most people, when first 
crushed by a gréat sorrow, George Black- 
wood fully realized on the moment all that 
this letter meant to him. Was it really ten 
years ago since he 1escued little Jocelyne 
from the showman? Ten long years? It 
seemed but yesterday. Again he saw be- 
fore him the pretty bruised shoulder, the 
pale, uplifted face, the tear-dimmed eyes. 
He had bought her and taken her to his 
heart, and now he must lose her. She was 
his all, —his life itself, — the very eyes’”’ 
of him; yet already must he count her lost. 
She would go, carrying with her all the 
light in which he reveled, leaving him be- 
hind to endure the gloom alone. 

The door opened. 

**[| am coming in,’ called out some one 
gayly; and then a young girl entered, —a 
fairy, a beauty, more exquisite than a 
dream, although her gown was only of blue 
cotton trimmed with black velvet bows, her 
only adornment a plain gold locket. Her 
hair, a rich, wavy yellow, was gathered be- 
hind into a soft knot, her luminous eyes 
were purple, her lips coral. 

As she approached his side, the painter 
did not raise his head, although her steps 
made his pulses throb. Slowly she ad- 
vanced, at a loss how to account for the ab- 
sence of the usual greeting, the half-play- 
ful, wholly loving greeting. 

“Why,” cried she at last, “‘ what is the 
matter? Sir Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nanee, what aileth thee? Don Quixote, do 
you know that your face is as long as my 
arm?”’ 
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She slipped her soft white hand under . 


his chin as she spoke, and compeljed him to 
look at her. His gray eyes were almost 
stern in their sadness, 

** Read that,”’ he said. putting the letter 
he had been mourning over into her hand, 

At first, as she read, she made no sign, 
and then her coior rose, higher and richer; 
and, when at length she turned her wonder- 
ing gaze upon him, he saw, with a pang the 
more, that into her eyes was come a mar- 
velous gleam. 

“Ts it true,” she murmured breathlessly, 
— “ quite true, — not a dream or a delusion? 
O Don! it-is impossible.” 

“It is true,’’ he said, but the last faint 
spark of hope that he had encouraged un- 
known to himself died within him as he 
witnessed the intensity of her delight., 

“True that I, the beggar-maid, the waif, 
am an earl’s grand-daughter?” She asked 
the question with parted lips, and lovely, be- 
wildered cyes. ‘ Don, come here and pinch 
me,—I cannot be awake! Why, it is bet- 
ter than Hans Andersen, more wonderful 
than the ‘ Arabian Nights!” Then, once 
more returning to the letter, she recited 
aloud such scraps of information as most 
when only two years old, through motives 
of revenge,’ — revenge for what, I wonder? 
—‘and, later on, was given into the charge 
of the woman Grainger,’ — that indeed was 
Goody’s name! —*bad on her, at time of 
disappearing, a plain gold locket with ini- 
tials “J. G.”’ Yes, bere they are. What 
do they stand for, Don?’’ 

“*Jocelyne Gresham,’ your mother’s 
maiden name.” 

**Poor mother! And what am I now? 
Lady Jocelyne, or the Hon. Jocelyne, or 
what?” 

** The Hon. Jocelyne.”’ 

She burst into laughter; while he watched 


her, heart-broken, 

“Jt is too good to be true,” she said. 
**Do you remember hcw you used to call 
me your ‘ Princess in disguise’ ? And see, 
your words were a prophecy! Oh, what 
good times we shall have now, what long, 
long holidays, what glorious drives, and the 
opera every night! Of course I shall have 
plenty of money, and lois of pretty dresses 
and rings, and a carriage perhaps, and’? — 

“My poor child,” he interrupted sadly, 
**have you been pining so much for ail 
these things?” 


** No, no, indeed!’ cried she eagerly, run- 
ning up to where he had drawn himself 
apart from her into the window. * Until 
now, when it dawned upon me that I might 
have them, I have never cared for them, 
But how sad you look, Don! Are you not 
glad that such good fortune has befallen 
me?” 

** How can 1 be glad, Jocelyne, when its 
coming will take you from me?’ 

“Take me from you?” —in a changed, 
low tone. 

** Yes: of course you wi.) go now to live 
with your grandfather.”’ 

**Oh, must I do that?” she said; and her 
face fell, losing its joyous expression, But 
she did not repudiate the idea with scorn or 
auger; and something that was like anger 
against her coldness rose within him, At 
the moment he almost hated her. / 

**Do not break your heart about it,’ he 
remarked, with a suppressed sneer, ‘I 
dare say in a very littie time you will adore 
this new relative. Think of all that lies 
before you, and never look back. It is a 
mistake.’’ 

**I suppose [ shall like him very well by 
and by, and—and all that,’’ said Jocelyne, 
still rueful; ** but I shall never love him as 
[ love you, Don,—never! After all, it is 
you who have been a real father to me, is it 
not? ‘And such a nice, handsome young 
father too!’’ she added, with a laugh. 

Each sweet, unblushing avuwal stabbed 
him. He felt he could not bear much more 
of it, 

* You had better run away now,” he said; 
“T am expecting Lord Mayfair every mo- 
ment, There,—was not that a knock? 
Now go,”’ 

Already? Well,’? — with an air of deci- 
sion, —‘‘I want to see him too, so I shall 
remain.” 

**No: I wish to see him alone first, Go, 
Jocelyne.” 

He used a tone of command which she at 
least had never heard from him before, and 
she obeyed, Standing half in and haif out 
of the doorway leading into an adjoining 
apartment, she spoke again hurriedly, her 
courage failing her at the last moment, 

**1f he should be cross, Don, or proud, or 
disagreeabie in any way, you will let me 
stay with you? Promise me that. Quick, 
—I bear him!’ 

**You shall decide for yourself,’ said 
Blackwood coldly. 
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* Remember what you say. You will not 
coerce me in any way? If 1 wish toremain, 
you will stand by me?’ 

** You shall do as you will,” he said again; 
and almost as the one door closed on her re- 
treating figure the other opened to admit 
her grandfather, 

He was an old man of middle height, with 
a gentle, weak, aristocratic face, Seeing 
the painter before him, he bowed. 

“Mr. Blackwood, I presume?” he said; 
and Blackwood, coming forward, handed 
him a chair, and at once plunged into the 
dreaded subject. 

The earl’s story was long and tedious, 
the painter’s short and concise. No doubt 
about her being the long-lost child could 
possibly remain, At the end the old man 
said huskily, — 

cannot thank you, —no words could 
tell you how I feel,—yet I am here now 
only todo you an injury,—to rob you of 
the child you love! Mr, Blackwood, is there 
nothing I can do for you?”’ 

**Nothing, my lord,” said the painter 
briefly. 

When may I see her?”’ 

“Now, at once, She is awaiting your 
summons, May I ask when’? — he stopped 
to clear his throat—‘‘you intend taking 
her away with you?” 

“Today,” said Lord Mayfair, with a ges- 
ture of surprise—*‘I thought from my let- 
ter you would understand. It will be bet- 
ter so. You see, sir,’? —speaking very gen- 
tly, — “‘ you are a young man, and she mast 
have outgrown her childhood, and — and 
—and’* — 

“*My aunt has lived with me ever since 
I— found Jocelyne,” interrupted the painter 
haughtily. 

**Of course, of course; I quite compre- 
hend. Still” — 

** Today 2” broke out the other, with sud- 
den passion, *‘* Must it indeed be so soon? 
In one hour to tear asunder the links that 
years have forged! Is she to be as nothing 
to me now, when countless memories have 
united us for so long? To you, this child, 
with all her pretty ways, is unknown; to 
me— Why I bought bher— made her mine, 
as I madly hoped, forever —does that give 
me no claim upon her?” 

“Sir, if I might be allowed to’? — 

** What!” cried the young mati fiercely, 
springing to his feet; and, then breaking 
into a bitter laugh, “* Forgive me, my lord,’ 


he said; ‘*but if you only knew all! I had 
her so cheap, — my poor child!’ 

There was such infinite yearning love and 
pity in his tones that Mayfair’s heart, which 
was a tender one, bled for him, 

** You shall see her now,”’ said Blackwood 
gently, and, opening the door, he called 
**Jocelyne” twice. Then, as he heard her 
step approaching, he went out, and let them 
meet unseen, 

She was gone. Already she had ceased 
to be part of his daily life. She had de- 
murred a good deal to such a sudden depar- 
ture, and had shed many sincere and loving 
tears; but she had at lengtn consented, and 
the old house would know her no more, 
Just at the last Blackwood had said to her, 
**Well, Jocelyne, you see I have kept my 
promise; I told you you should decide for 
yourself.”” It was the only reproaci: he had 
allowed himself to utter, and he had said it 
smiling. But, when she was indeed gone, 
and the door had closed behind her, he had 
flung himself face downwards upon the ta- 
ble, and for long hours had lain there mo- 
tionless as one dead. 

Two years passed away,—two years of 
great success and utter heart-loneliness for 
Blackwood. During the first miserable 
months after Jocelyne’s departure, out of 
his wretchedness he had conceived and sent 
forth into the world a picture that was des- 
tined to make him famous, The wonderful 
thing that for long years had been his dream 
by day and night had at last come true, — 
his name would live, — bis praise was in all 
men’s mouths; while Fortune, with her 
fine disregard of economy, had at the same 
time thrown to him yet another boon; for 
Death had loosed his uncle’s hands from off 
his mcney-bags, and they, coming to Black- 
wood, had made him rich. Yet all was as 
nothing to him for the want of her he loved. 
Determinately as he had tried to live the 
feeling down, he still pined for the sight of 
two blue eyes, for the touch of Jocelyne’s 
cool little fingers, the music of her voice, 

With Jocelyne the time had been spent 
in idle, happy wandering. From city to city, 
from capital to capital, the old man had 
taken her, feasting her eyes on all that was 
fairest and most clioice, — educating her in 
the fullest sense of tne word. Admiration, 
love, variety, all that a woman most craves, 
was hers: she reigned a little queen in her 
own circle, both by virtue of her great 
beauty and the fortune that should one day 
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be hers; yet, on this ber first morning in 
London, after her return home, as she un- 
closed her violet eyes and flung her white 
arms above her head in lazy wakening, her 
one thought was, —‘*Today I shall see 
Don,”’ 

Later on, when Juncheon was over, she 
turned to her grandfather. 

*“*] want to go and see Don,”’ she said, 

“Whom, my pet?” 

“Don Quixote.” 

.“Oh! Mr. Biackwood, Well, so you shall 
some day.” 

“No, not some day; today,—this very 
moment!” 

“Rut, my darling, you know you prom- 
ised Nugeut to ride with him.”’ 

“Oh, never mind the little viscount! 
Too much of anything is good for nothing, 
and lam weary of Nugent. Let me assure 
myself that he can exist without seeing me 
for one whole day. Peruaps, if he sur- 
vives, he may have something to say to- 
morrow that I have not already heard a 
thousand times.” 

“IT wish you would be a little more civil 
to him, Jucelyne,” said the earl coaxingly. 
* You know how highly I think of hia; 
and—and he is the best match this sea- 
son.’ 

**Dear grandpapa, you forget, — have we 
not two princes still unwedded? I reserve 
myself for royalry!’ declared the 
beauty, making an adorable little moue at 
her own lovely image in an opposite glass. 
“But about Don, — you will come with me, 
grandpa?’ 

**Of course,” said he, perhaps in his heart 
relieved thct his willful charge had not 
elected to go alone. 

As they entered the painter’s studio, 
Blackwood — whose thoughts had been with 
her ail the day, but who had not dared to 
hope so soon for her coming —rose to re- 
ceive them. He was strangely pale, and 
looked older than his thirty-one years, By 
a supreme effort he controlled bimself, and 
succeeded in greeting them calmly, if coldly. 

Was this Jocelyne, — this radiant being in 
trailing silks and all the pretty devices of a 
last fashion? How unlike the child in blue 
cotton! yet bow like, and, alas! how much 
more beautiful! All at once he realized 
how vain had been that cruel torturing of 
himseif; his love rose high above all claiins, 
—he was hers for good or yer ou this side 
of the grave. 
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The earl, watching him narrow'y, never 
guessed at all this, —the man was so calm, 
so self-possessed, showed such a curious 
want of feeling, the terrible struggle within 
him making him curt and cold beyond his 
wont, Once, as Jocelyne stood somewhat 
apart, he asked her, — 

** Are you happy?” 

And she answered him, with a littie smil- 
ing nod, — 

‘Very happy;’ then prettily, But all 
the more so now that I have seen you again, 
I felt « want before,” 

The sweet words warmed his fromm heart, 
He could not resist smiling back an answer 
to them, and then hated himself for having 
done so, She was no longer anything to 
him that he should feel pleasure at the kind 
words that probably meant so little, 

“Prince Charming has not arrived yet?” 
he asked, prompted by the consuming tear 
within him, 

** No, indeed; and he would be wiser not, 
unless he wishes a cold reception.” 

**How cruel of you! But some day you 
will think differently.” 

*Shall 1? Why, you are as bad as grand- 
pa!l’’ said she, with a lovely pout. ‘All the 
morning he has been tormenting me to mar- 
ry, marry, marry. Am I then so bad to 
look at that I must hurry my misfortune?” 

** Then there is some one?”’ he asked care- 
lessly, but paling a little. 

“Yes. I don’t mind telling you: you 
remeinber how I used to tell you everything 
that concerned my stupid self? It is Lord 
Nugent; and it vexes grandpa that I cannot 
bring myseif to think him perfection, Not 
but what he is a nice boy rather; only all 
boy-lovers areso —so— sugary! Any other 
kind is preferable.” 

** There are others?” —he could question 
her only in a dull, heavy way. 

“Oh, yes!’ —holding up ten little pale 
lavender fingers, — *‘ more than I can count, 
— young, old, and middle-aged! I think I 
like the old ones best, they are so good-na- 
tured, and give one such pretty presents, 
And the fun of it is”? — laughing —** grand- 
pa lets me take anything from them, though 
I must take only flowers and bonbons and 
that from the boys’? 

** Jocelyne, I fear we must be going,” 
broke in the earl, coming lingeringly back 
to her. He was a connoisseur of pictures, 
and had been engrossed by one all this 
time, 
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After this, Blackwood saw a good deal of 
Jocelyne. She would run in and out be- 
tween three and six during the long spring 
evenings, generally accompanied by ber 
duenna, a pleasant-faced old lady of about 
sixty, and once or twice, for a few moments, 
alone; and each day the struggle to conceal 
his love from her grew fiercer. She would 
tell him all her merry secrets, and her few 
troubles, — how slie had finally rejected Nu- 
gent, and thereby very much angered her 
grandfather; not that her grandfather was 
ever really angry with her,—so it did not 
greatly matter: now there was some one 
else on the tapis, but him she liked just as 
little: and so on. 

All this innocent prattle tortured the jeal- 
ous heart that listened. Blackwood was 
haunted by the fear of a day that might — 
nay, must —come, when she would come in 
there, and, with sweet, shy blushes, tell him 
how at last her choice was made, her young 
love given, and then— He would puta 
stop to it. She should come there no more, 
Death at once was to be cliosen before this 
daily dying. 

One day, as he was in this mood, she ran 
in alone. 

“TI have just five minutes,” she said, 
“and then I am due at Lady Brand’s, I 
never saw any one look so ill as you, Don! 
What are you doing with yourself? Give 
up that nasty painting for just this one day, 
and come with us to Lady Brand’s; she 
takes it quite to heart that you never go 
there now.’”’ 

**I am particularly busy today, so you 
must excuse me; and, besides, I cannot say 
I greatly care to associate with the silly set 
of people she chooses to gather around 
her.”’ 

“Oh! Am Tasilly person, Don? No,’’ 
—holding up a warning finger, — ‘don’t 
say it. I can see by your eyes you have 
something withering at the very tip of your 
tongue, Oh, what a glorious day it is! — 
but too warm!” 

She tilted her cream-colored hat a little 
backwards, so that it sat on her head side- 
ways, and added the charm of innocent co- 
quetry to herappearance. Her very beauty 
irritated him. 

**Put your hat straight,” he said unkind- 
ly. 
“Ts it unbecoming?” asked Jocelyne. 
She went over to a mirror, and put her hat 
back into its proper position; then she 


came to his side. ‘ Whatisit? How have 
I vexed you? Do you not then love me any 
more?” She asked all these questions in 
the pretty, soft, beseeching voice she might 
have used five years before. 

The painter gazed up steadily into her 
face; she was bending slightly over him, 
A minute that was a lifetime passed so, and 
then he conquered. No: she should never 
know how madly he loved her. 

“* What a little coquette you are!’’ he ex- 
claimed, with a cold smile, 

“ Now I shall tell you all about last 
night,’’ she said, settling herself cozily into 
an arin-chair. ‘* I can assure you you lost 
by not being there. I was never at sv good 
a ball,—and never enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

‘**Which means that you made several 
new conquests, and sent one or more men 
home broken-hearted. That is the keeness 
enjoyment a young lady of the present day 
knows.,”’ 

** Don’t bite your mustache quite through, 
Don,” said Jocelyne, as yet undismayed; 
**the only merit a fair mustache can claim 
is its length. Yes, — I certainly did make a 
conquest last night; but I didn’t get the 
chance of refusing any one,—so you are 
wrong there.” 

** Another! Why, you are a perfect war 
rior!’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘An Indian 
with his belt full of scalps would be a mere 
trifler in the battle-field compared with you! 
May I ask the name of your latest victim?” 

**No, you may not. I don’t care about 
conversing with ill-tempered people,” said 
Jocelyne, rising with much dignity. ‘* Be- 
cause your cook, or your man, or your 
chosen friend, has annoyed you is no reason 
why you should vent your suppressed rage 
upon me, I shall come here no more, 
Perhaps that will please you.” 

“ Yes, it will,’ retorted Blackwood, rising 
too, and growing very pale; ** nothing will 
please me better. You disturb me and 
waste my time with your frivolous tales of 
lovers unworthy to bear the name. Go, 
and do not return: it will be better for us 
both. Forgive me if I am rude; only — 

” 

**You need not say it again,’’ said Joce- 
lyne, who was jooking almost tall, and very 
proud, and whose eyes were filled with tears, 

She made me a little dignified courtesy, 
and left the room, — forever, as he thought: 
she could scarcely forgive the grossness of 
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his behaviour. So he fel] into despair, and 
could neither eat nor sleep, 

Nevertheless, at four o’clock the very 
next day, there came a low knock at his 
door. 

**Come in,’’ said he wearily. 

The door was opened partially, but the vis- 
itor— whoever it was — apparently had some 
doubts about the propriety of entering. 

** Come in,’”? — impatiently, 

“Oh, but I’m afraid!’ murmured a voice 
that made Don spring from hischair. Only 
just now he had been thinking he should 
never see her again! 

“Is it you, Jocelyne?” he cried eagerly, 
going to the door, and drawing her in by both 
hands. 

“Tes,” demurely; then — with a pre- 
tended glance of amazement from under 
her long lashes — ‘‘ and positively I do be- 
lieve you are glad to see me!” 

* Glad!” 

** Well, so you should be after your sean- 
dalous conduct of yesterday. You were 
very near never having that pleasure again. 
Why. Don, how worn you look! Have you 
really been repenting in sackcloth and ash- 
es for your sins against me?” 

*I have neither eaten nor slept,’ he 
said. I thought you would not forgive, and 
you have overlooked my fault so soon.” 

* Yes, I know I am sadly wanting in 
proper feeling. But’? — severely — “to 
starve yourself — how extremely wrong of 
you! You shall have something to eat this 
very moment. [ saw the luncheon laid as I 
came in. No, don’t ring: I will attend to 
you myself. and scold you all the time.” 

She rustied out of the room in her pretty, 
vivacious way, without giving him leisure 
to protest; so that he was constrained to 
follow her. When in the luncheon room, 
she hovered round him, pouring Lim out 
some wine,—cutting the bread even, — 
while he, looking on, had not the courage 
to interfere, so exquisite was the pleasure 
it gave him to seeher do it. He tried to 
eat, but failed. When he had drunk a glass 
of wine, be rose, 

**I cannot eat,” he said, with a smile. 
**You have sufficed me. Now will you tell 
me all I refused tohear yesterday? There 
Was some one new’? — 

“No, I was only joking. But I am in 
fresh trouble. Lord Blunden — you remem- 
ber, 1 met him two months ago— spoke to 


grandpa yesterday, and told him I was the. 
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light of his eyes, and all the rest of it; 
and grandpa thinks 1 should listen to him, 
Do you know the man, Don?”’ 

“Yes: he is a dark, handsome man, I 
know him very well.’’ 

“And don’t like him? Well, neither do 
I; so we won't waste any more time talking 
about him. WhatI really came for today 
was to tell you Iam going down to Ivors to- 
morrow, and to make you promise to come 
to my birthday ball next month.”’ 

** But, my dear child, it is so long”? — 

“JI don’t care how long it is. I don’t 
care if it is a hundred years since you were 
last‘at a ball, I intend you shall come to 
mine. Now—do you hear? —Linsist, You 
owe me some reparatior, so you can’t re- 
fuse, Good-vby, Don, —I must run away; 
but say ‘ Yes’ before I go.’’ 

** Yes,” he said, unable to resist. 

In Jocelyne’s pretty boudoir that night 
high argument was being held. Lord May- 
fair, hot and irritated, was standing oppo- 
site his grand-daughter, with uplifted finger, 
making a vain effort to induce her to listen 
to reason; while she, in her pale green ball- 
dress and water-lilies, and with her lips and 
eyes alike mutinous, was plainly and shame- 
fully rebellious, 

*“*I confess I cannot understand you,” 
said the earl plaintively, ‘‘ Last week you 
showed yourself thoroughly gracious to him, 
and tonight yuu would not spare him even 
one dance, It is—it must be—mere ca- 
price, He complained to me bitterly about 
iu”? 

hate tell-tales,”’ returned Jocelyne, 
frowning. *‘Is he afraid of me, that he 
must employ a go-between? Last week I 
looked upon him merely as a friend, and 
could afford to be civil. He bas put it out 
of- mv power to do so any longer.”’ 

““Now what objection can you possibly 
have to Biunden?” asked her grandfather, 
in despair. ‘* You refused Nugent because, 
you said, his nose was not in the middle of 
his face, — an absurd remark, that could be 
applied to any one, But Biunden is ac- 
knowledged by all to be a remnarkably hand- 
some fellow, — the handsomest in town.” 

* He is n’t half so handsome as Don,”’ re- 
plied Jocelyne provokingly. 

The earl turned upon her angrily. 

“It is always Don,” he said, “I am 
sick of the name. One would think it was 


Mr, Biackwood you wanted to marry.” 


‘There. was a dead silence. A cold hand 
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seemed to have suddenly clutched at the 
girl’s heart. Those fewidle words had done 
for ber what two long years had failed to 
do. She stood for a full minute as if turned 
to stone. Did she love him? Slowly her 
color f:ded until cheeks and brow and lips 
were white as snow. Then she'turned and 
sought her own room, Throwing herself, 
dressed as she was, upon her bed, she 
fought a long battle with her heart through 
all that night season, until, as the morning 
dawned, she knew. 

The next day she left London and went 
down to Ivors without seeing Blackwood 
again, to spend each quiet hour in troubled 
thought. She was now assured of her own 
feelings; but could she answer for him? 
He was always so cold, so indifferent, — no 
little word that she could remember had 
ever escaped him; and yet— She alter- 
nated between fear and hope; one moment 
possessed with doubt, the next sustained by 
some fiiful, rapturous gleam of certainty. 

As the morning of ner birthday broke to 
let the many gifts from every side pour in, 
and no mark, no token of affection, came 
from him, ber hopes fell dead. And when 
at nigiit she stood, robed in white satin, be- 
side her grandfather to receive her guests, 
there was a sickening dread within her that 
atthe last the one she loved might fail in 
coming; so that, when he did come, she 
could greet him only with lips as white as 
her gown, and a smile so faint as to be al- 
most imperceptible. 


He noticed it, and wondered at the change, ° 


and grew uneasy about it. When she 
danced with him she was silent; the gay, 
debonair child was gone, leaving a silent, 
absent girl in her place. As the night wore 
on, and, watching her, he noticed that with 
others she was almost her own gay self again, 
—that with bim alone she was different, — 
there grew upon him a determination to 
know the worst, 

He fcund her standing by the open door 
of the conservatory, alone, gazing into the 
quiet night. 

** How cool it looks out there!’ she said 
as he approached. 

** Will you come and see how cool?” he 
asked; and, as she acquiesced, he put a 
shawl round her, and together they went 
down the steps into the garden beneath. 

In silence they walked down graveled 
paths. past sleeping flowers, under the lone- 
ly, sighing trees, until, having left behind 


them all frequented spots, they emerged sud_ 
denly upon the borders of the lake, over 
which the white moon had flung a silver 
veil. 

Jocelyne had never spoken since they left 
the house; and now, standing beside the 
water, she had thrown back from her throat 
and arms the blue shawl, as though unable 
to endure even so much covering. Her 
thoughts — where were they? Blackwood 
hardly dared to speak. Was this strange 
pain at his heart the presentiment of coming - 
evil? He gazed at the stars studding the 
mighty dome above him, and at last could 
bear the silence no longer. 

* Jocelyne, what is it?’ he said. 

She glanced at him with half-frightened, 
half-inquiring eyes, but made no reply. 

** There is something wrong. Nay, child, 
you cannot deceive me: tell me what it is, 
Where is all the gayety, the brightness, that 
should be yours, — and this your birthday 
too? Tell me, what troubles you?” 

Still she made him no answer; only 
turned her little white throat restlessly from 
side to side, as though seeking escape. 

**Is it about Lord Blunden ?” he asked in 
a choked voice. 

** Yes,’’ she said, catching eagerly at the 
suggestion, though Blunden was never far- 
ther from her thoughts. ‘‘ You know he 
came down early this morning, and after 
dinner he was foolish enough — Of course 
I refused him; and now they will all be 
angry, and say I have again done unwisely. 
It is always the,same; and yet what do they 
waut? Am [I to marry to please them or to 
please myself ?”’ She finished a little wrath- 
fully, through her agitation. 

There was a long pause. Some tiny, fool- 
ish songster, mistaking the brilliant moon 
for a faded sun, broke into a joyous melody, 
but, discovering his error, quickly subeided 
into a slewpy trill, and then once more into 
silence. ‘The sor:owful lap of the wavelets 
alone disturbed the calm. 

** Jocelyne,’’? Blackwood said in a low 
tone, ** why is it ‘always the same’? Is it 
— is it because you love another?’’ 

** Yes,’’ answered the girl faintly. 

It was come at last. He almost staggered 
as the trembling word reached his ear. Then 
an overmastering desire to know the name 
of him who had gained his all took posses- 
sion of him. He caught her arm roughly. 

**Who is it? Speak!’ he ex:laimed pas- 
sionately. 
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Jocelyne burst into tears, She was al- 
ready overwrought, and the sudden vehe- 
mence of bis touch unhinged her. 

“You —you—you!” she cried, flinging 
out, with a gesture that was almost reckless, 
her bare white arms toward him in the 
moonlight. For a moment she stood so, 
then, covering her face with her hands, she 
shrank away. ‘*Ah, what have I said? 
What have I done?’’ she sobbed. 

She was in his arms. 

*If you are lying. I will kill you!’ he 
said, ‘*Sayitagain!’ Then, in a changed 
ione, ** My sweet, my angel, is it indeed the 
truth? Can it be true?’ 

** And you, Don?” 

But, though she asked the question, she 
hardly heeded the answer; his look, his 
touch, the tender passion of his voice, being 
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all-convincing. He bent his face to hers, — 
for four long years he had not kissed her, — 
and now their lips met as they had nevei 
met before. 

Just before they returned to the house, 
he put his hand beneath ber chin, and, rais- 
ing her face until he could gaze clearly down 
into the pure violet of her eyes, said, almost 
sadly, 

** Beloved, have you thought of every- 
thing, — all you must renounce; not wealth 
perhaps, but rank? you, who might have 
been— Think, my darling, of all you will 
lose.”’ 

**Nay,” she answered sweetly, her red 
lips parting in afond smile, her eyes gleam- 
ing darker through tears of joy, “ how can 
I, when it is so immeasurably outweighed 
by ail that I shall gain?” 


Charlestown, Mass., 1879. 


THE RIVER. 
BY 8USAN HARTLEY. 


Only the dim, gray river 
Divides my love from me; 

But her coldness makes it wider 
And deeper far than the sea, 
Not even sweet Hope dares make 

Its voyage for my sake. 


But still I gaze across it 
Into the quaint old town, 
That is brightened by her presence 
From dawn till the dusk creeps down, 
And sunset loses its flowers 
Under the tall gray towers. 


I see the trees of her garden 
Nod in the sunny air, 

And know—though summer has withered, 
And never a blossom is there— 

That the wind that over me blows 

Has somewhere kissed a rose, 


The slow years fall like snowflakes 
Drifting around my door; 
And still the river widens, 
Still Love vides on her shore. 
White sails blow over; but I wait, 
Wait forever, desolate, ’ 
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WHY THEY PARTED. 
BY FLORENCE BIRNEY. 


“| hear that you are paying Miss Grey- 
son a great deal of attention, Felix; do you 
mean anything serious?” 

As Mrs. Dayton spoke, she handed her 
son a cup of coffee over the cosy breakfast- 
table, and smiled pleasantly. 

Felix Dayton colored to the roots of his 
fair hair. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then spoke in a manly way which was char- 
acteristic of him. 

“IT mean to ask her to be my wife, mother, 
and I hope you do not object to my doing 

It was now Mrs, Dayton’s turn to hesi- 
tate. What mother ever feels pleasure in 
giving up her son to another woman? and 
knowing that that o her woman will be the 
first to be considered always! that hereafter 
the mother will hold a secondary place in 
the heart of the son! But Mrs. Dayton was 
no: a selfish woman, neither was she in- 
clined to jealousy; though a pang of what 
was almost regret did strike her heart as 
she heard Felix’s answer. She hesitated in 
her reply to him because she thought he 
had been in haste in his love-making, and 
did not know Charlotte Greyson sufficiently 
well to trust his happiness in her keeping, 
his honor in her hands, 

“T must not object to anything which 
will further your happiness, Felix,” she 
said at length, when she saw that her si- 
lence was becoming annoying to her son. 
“T trust you are sure of your own feelings, 
however, and have reason to believe that 
your happiness and welfare would be Miss 
Greyson’s first consideration always.” 

“T think she loves me, mother,” Felix 
said, the bright color still burning on his 
cheek, “* and I have seen enough of her to 
feel sure that she would make me a true 
wife.” 

“| had other plans for you, Felix, but of 
course I cannot be the one to choose a wife 
for you; I ought not to expect it. Still, I 
did hope you might learn in time to like 
Dorothy, for she is so sweet, and so amia- 
ble, and, above all, the very essence of neat- 
hess,’’ 

Felix Dayton laughed aloud. 

4 


“*My dear mother, what an odd expres- 
sion to use! But though I like Dorothy 
very much, she would not suit me as a 
wife, in spite of her being so amiable and 
neat. But is not Charlotte also a combina- 
tion of amiability and neatness?” 

* IT sincerely hope so if she is to be your 
wife, Felix. I verily believe I should turn 
in my coffin if dust should collect on this 
furniture, and mice and roaches eat the 
linen, after I am dead and you have this 
house,”’ 

Aid Mrs. Dayton glanced about ‘he well- 
furnished, exquisitely neat dining-room 
with pardonable pride, 

“You must not talk of dying for fifty 
years yet,’’ said Felix. ‘*Charlotte and I 
will want you to keep house for us; and 
you can be of great benefit in teaching her 
how to manage things just as you do; for 
you have the nicest house in Buyswater, 
and are a proverb for neatness,”’ 

* Well, I was brought up to abhor dust 
and disorder, and Dorothy has been trained 
just as | was, so’? — 

Felix interrupted his mother's speech by 
springing up from his chair, aud kissing her 
playfully. 

“Say no more about I ttle Dorothy, 
mother, Let the name of Charlotte be on 
your lips, and then you will please me, I 
know that if I am so fortunate as to win 
ber, you will be able to find no fault with 
my choice,”’ and taking his hat from a table 
near by, the young man left the house, 

Mrs. Dayton rang the bell for the servant 
to remove the breakfast dishes, and tlien 
threw herself into an easy-chair ly the open 
window, and fell into a deep revery. She 
was not a woman who wasted many min- 
utes in idle thought. Her plump, white 
hands were generally as busy as her brain; 
but this morning her heart had been stirred 
to an unusual degree by her son’s declara- 
tion of his love for Charlotte Greyson, and 
she felt worried and anxious, She had 
wished that Felix might choose little Doro- 
thy Church for a wife, for she knew that 
the young girl was calculated to make any 
man happy in the trying state of matrimony. 
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But it was not to be so: Felix had fallen in 
love with a stranger, a young lady who had 
been in Bayswater only one summer, and 
was therefore little known to Bayswater 
people. Indeed, Mrs. Dayton tiad never 
spoken to Charlotte Greyson. She had met 
her at church and at the Charitable Fair, 
but had not sought an introduction. Had 
she known that Felix was losing his heart 
to this tall, dark-eyed, handsome girl, she 
would have made efforts to become ac- 
quainted with her, and thus formed some 
estimate of her character, She was too 
wise a mother to urge upon her son the ad- 
visability of reflection and deliberation, and 
she knew Felix was too proud to seek to 
know aught that his beloved did not tell 
him. 

“* If she is at all clever, she can blind him 
to all her faults,’ Mrs, Dayion sighed, just 
as the door opened, and a curly, golden head, 
crowned with a flat, straw hat, was thrust 
in. 

* Well, Auht Dayton, I never before saw. 
you idie,’’ cried Dorothy, to whom the curly 
bead and flat hat belonged, one by birth 
and the other by purchase. ‘“ Please ex- 
plain the riddle.” 

Doro: hy had learned to call Mrs. Dayton 
her aunt when her baby lips first began to 
lisp, and the name had grown dear to both, 
and had never been dropped, 

“No riddle, dear,’’ replied vhe elder lady. 
**T was simply thinking of Felix.” 

“If thinking of Felix gives you that dole- 
ful expression of countenanee, the sooner 
you think of some one elise, tire better,” 
said Dorothy lightly. ‘*‘ Think of me: lam 
a good subject.” 

Dorothy had come into the room while 
speaking, and. now dropped on her knees by 
Mrs. Dayton’s side, holding up her rosy, 
smiling tace for a kiss. 

» © The best of subjects, Dolly, but I have 
reason to think much and seriously of the 
step my sen is contemplating.’’ 

. He is not going to leave Bayswater, 
surely?’ said Dorothy, the rose on her 
cheeks paling a little. 

. “No: he is thinking of bringing some 
one here to live. He wants to marry Char- 
lotte Greyson, Doily.’’ 

Dorothy started to her feet, and the rose 
faded utterly from her cheek«, and the blue, 
childish eyes looked wild,with pain. Just 
& moment she stood as if stunned by what 
she had heard; then, becoming conscious of 
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Mrs. Dayton’s curious and pitying gaze, she 
recovered her self-possession. 

**She is very handsome,”’ she said, with 
a long, gasping sigh, *“‘and I do hope he 
will be happy.”’ 

*But she has not accepted him yet, 
Dolly, and I almost hope she will not, 
though of course no woman in her right 
senses would refuse my Felix,’’ said Mrs, 
Dayton, whose maternal pride in her only 
son, and faith in his goodness, were very 
great. 

“Of course not,” answered Dorothy, 
heediess what the words might imply. 
*But I must not stay here any longer, 
aunt, for I am expected at the sewing-school 
at ten o’clock, and it is nearly that now.” 

** How many little girls have you?” asked 
Mrs. Dayton, thinking to turn Dorothy’s 
thoughts from Felix’s proposed marriage 
would be only kind, 

‘There are sixteen in my class,’* said 
Dorothy, tying on the flat hat, which had 
failen on the carpet when she knelt before 
Mrs. Dayton. 

**Has Miss Greyson been asked to help 
with the teaching?’ asked Mrs. Dayton, 
forgetting that she had resolved to refrain 
from mentioning anything calculated to 
turn on ber son’s choice of a wife, so greatly 
was she interested in all that appertained to 
that choice, 

* Yes,” replied Dorothy, “ Lottie Warden 
asked her to help us, but she said she did 
n’t kuow how to sew well enough to teach 
them.” 

must have been joking,’ said Mrs. 
Dayton, whose face had paled at Dorothy's 
words. ‘Every young lady knows how to 
sew, I hope.”’ 

Mrs, Dayton was an expert needle-woman, 
herself, and bud, taken pains in teaching 
Dorothy the mysteries of herring-bone, sat- 
in-stitch and overcasting, so she bad a right 
eous horror of ignorance in regard to nee 
die-work. 

* Perhaps she was,’’ and then Dorothy 
said she must really go, or she would be late 
at the sewing-schvol, and kissed her friend 
good-by, 

But the scholars in the small, close room 
wondered, that morning, why their young- 
est teacher looked so pale, and seemed so 
absent-minded. She was even careless about 
the way the seams were overcast, and such 
carelessness had never befure been exhibited. 
Lottie Warden and Delia Ferry, the two 
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other teachers, who were much older than 
Dorothy, advised her to go home and bathe 
her head and lie down in a dark room; but 
Dorothy said she would atiend to her duties 
in the sewing-class. 

But when she at last was at home she 
shut herself up in her own room, and sent 
word to her mother that she had a head- 
ache. Poor Dorothy! she might with truth 
have said the heartache. 

Charlotte Greyson had been visiting her 
aunt all summer. She liked Bayswater, 
and she liked her aunt, arid she knew she 
was always welcome in that lady’s home; 
but this was her first visit. She had come 
to her Aunt Jane’s in May, and it was now 
September, and Mr. Greyson had written 
that she must cut her visit short. Perhaps 
Felix Dayton had proved a powerful attrac- 
tion, for Miss Greyson had not once com- 
plained of being duli during her stay, and 
now regretted that she must go home so 
soon. 

While Dorothy was teaching her sixteen 
pupils how to overcast seams, her rival was 
curled up on a comfortable sofa in her aunt’s 
parlor, reading a very exciting novel, Miss 
Jane sat ina rocking-chair, engaged in darn- 
ing some large holes in her niece’s stock- 
ings. 

** Lottie, if you would change your stock- 
ings more frequently you would not wear 
such enormous holes in them,”’ 

“Now, Aunt Jane!’ exclaimed Char- 
lotte, ‘‘you speak of stockings just as | am 
in the midst of a description of the magnifi- 
cent costumes worn at a duke’s ball. I 
can’t think to change my clothes as often as 
you do.” 

Miss Jane sighed. 

** You are your mother over again, Lottie. 
L do wish you were more like your poor 
father.” 

**{ don’t,’’ said Charlotte, laughing: ‘he 
is as cross as a bear ail the time.” 

*Poor James!’ sighed Miss Jane, ‘1 
suppose he has his troubies as well as the 
rest of us, Charlotte, do tie up your shoe, 
child; and your collar is unpinned,” 

“* There is no one to see me, Aunt Jane,”’ 
said Charlotte coaxingly, ‘*‘and I am so 
much interested in my story. Do let mo 
read,”’ 

* But suppose Mr. Dayton should come 
in and see you in such a slovenly condition, 
Charioue.”’ 

** But be won’t come in at this hour in 


the day, aunt; and as for my being slovenly, 
I must have inherited that, for grandma 
and mother never pin their collars or tie 
their shoes.”’ 

“Don’t. tell me of it,’ said Miss Jane 
with ashudder. “I want you to cultivate 
habits of neatness, particularly if you have 
any idea of ever marrying Felix Dayton, for 
his mother is the neatest housekeeper in 
Bayswater, and you might poke in every 
crack and corner of her bouse, and you 
would not find a teaspoonful of dust.” 

‘“I don’t want to poke, auntie,’ laughed 
Charlotte, “‘and Felix has never seen me 
otherwise than neat, so he wou’t be warned 
of my bad habits unless you tell him. But 
1 believe be would marry me any way, neat 
or slovenly.” 

“Tf it was n’t for me, Charlotte, your un- 
tidy habits would soon be the talk of Bays- 
water; and don’t be too sure of Felix Day- 
ton, for he is a true son of his mother, anda 
neater woman’? — 

“How unpleasant she will be to live 
with,” cried Chariotte. “1 know I “shail 
drive her crazy. I wonder if she will sew 
the buttons on my clothes and mend my 
stockings as you do, Aunt Jane,”’ 

** You speak lightly of it now, Charlotte, 
but wait until this time next year! I feel 
sorry for you, for if you live with your 
mother-in-law you will make her as well as 
yourself wretched, and if you have a house 
of your own it will be a sight to behold,” 

** Look like mother’s, for instance,” said 
Charlotte. ‘* Things are always at sixes 
and sevens with us,’’ 

** You should try to make things better, 
Charlotte.” 

*O Aunt Jane! I could I have n’t 
your energy, and mother is too much of an 
invalid to keep the house in order,’’ 

“Too lazy,’”? Miss Jane mutiered below 
her breath. 

Just then the door-bell rang and a ser- 
vant came in with Felix Dayton’s card. 

*“ There, what did I tell you, Lottie?” 
said Miss Jane, rising to Lelp her niece in 
the work of tidying. 

The shoes were soon tied, the collar 
pinned, and the dark, glossy hair smoothed, 
Then, flushed, but neat and beautiful, Char- 
lotte went into the parlor where Felix Day- 
ton waited her coming with feverish impa- 
tience, 

It was an important interview. Feliz 
had thought that the sooner his fate'was 
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decided now the better, since his mother 
had been told of his intentions in regard to 
Mies Greyson, and he bad therefore jeft his 
office, and with the eagerness of al) lovers, 
hastened to be relieved of his suspense and 
anxiety. To his great joy Charlotte lis- 
tened favorably to his suit, and promised 
that if her father’s consent could be gained 
she would marry him. 

*“ Aunt Jane, 1 am engaged,” were Char- 
lotte’s first words as she again entered the 
snug siiting-room, where her aunt still sat. 
“That is, if papa consents, and I know he 
will, for he is always growling over ex- 
penses, and | know I am extravagant. He 
will give me away with a fervent biessing.’’ 

“Do you love Felix Dayton?” asked Miss 
Jane, diawing the young girl to her, and 
kissing ber flushed, joyous face. 

J do, indeed, Aunt Jane, I cannot tell 
you how much,” was the reply, and the elo- 
quent eyes bore testimony to the truth of 
the words. 

Three days later Mr. Greyson received 
three letters by the sime mail. The first 
he opened was from his sister Jane, detail- 
ing Charlotte’s conquest, and giving a very 
truthful and favorable account of Felix 
Dayton. The next was from his daughter, 
and was full of expressions of her attach- 
ment for Felix, and hoped that no obstacle 
might be placed in the way to their mar- 
riage. Then came a manly, frank letter 
from Felix himself, written in such a man- 
ner as to win at once Mr. Greyson’s favor- 
able vpinion. His consent to the engage- 
ment was therefore given at once, and in 
truth he felt pleased at the prospect of plac- 
ing his eldest daughter in such goed hands. 

But the engagement did not cause Char- 
lotte to lengthen her visit in Bayswater, 
She returned to ber home at the end of 
another week, Felix having been in a state 
of ecstacy ever since the receipt of Mr. 
Greyson’s reply to his letter, and regretting 
hourly that Charlotte could not prolong ber 
visit, 

Mi-s Jane had accompanied her niece to 
Mrs. Dayton’s to return that lady’s call, 
and Charlotte had made herself so charm- 
ing to her prospective mother-in-law that 
she caused the question to rise in Mrs. Day- 
ton’s mind as !o whether Felix bad not done 
well in passing Dorothy by, and choosing 
this radiant creature who sang so sweetly 
and talked so prettily, seeming familiar 
with any and every subject introduced. 


After Charlotte s aeparture Felix seemed 
only happy when reading her letters, which 
were models of penmanship, and couched 
in such refined and elegant language that 
he often wondered that such a talented wo- 
man should be willing to unite her fortunes 
with those of a struggling lawyer in an in- 
jand town, far away from the delights of 
theatre, concert and ball. He longed every 
day to see his beloved, but tried to wait 
with what patience he could muster for the 
Christmas holidays to come, for only at that 
time could he afford to pay a visit to Char- 
jotte’s home, there to meet the parents and 
other relatives cf the girl he fondly be- 
lieved calculated to make hia lasting and 


perfect happiness, 


On a cold, snowy day in December, Char- 
lotte Greyson sat in her own room, and 
abandoned herself to the delight of writing 
a letter to Felix. The fire burned cheer- 
fully in the grate, and the bird in his cage 
sang gayly, unmindful of the slovenly ap- 
pearance of his young mistress, and the 
still worse condition of the large, finely fur- 
nished room, Charlotte bad written but 
three lines when the dvor opened and her 
father entered. 

** Not gone to your office yet?” said Char- 
lotte, in surprise: “ why, what has kept you 
here?”’ 

* Breakfast was late, as usual,” said Mr. 
Greyson, in a cross tone. “I ask for it at 
eight, and it is never on the table before 
nine o’clock; but ever since breakfast I 
have been searching for those deeds of John- 
son’s, I believe turned out the con- 
tents of every drawer in the house, but they 
are not to be found. Have you seen them, 
Lottie?” 

“I thought you gave them to mamma to 
keep.” 

“Well, sol did. I thought I would need 
them the day after, but she can’t remember 
where she put them. In such a house as 
this nothing can ever be found when 
wanted.” 

**Do you want me to look fur then?” 

“Yes: try those desks in the parlor. I 
may have overlooked the deeds. And, 
Charlotve, copy these papers for me,” lay- 
ing a emal) package on the desk. 

* With pleasure,” replied Charlotte, for 
she was obliging as well as amiable, 

Mr. Greyson turned to leave the room. 
then glanced back, saying, — 
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“ You really are excessively careless about 
your personal appearance, Charlotte. Now 
that you are to be married shortly, -you 
should correct your untidy habits.” 

**O papa,” said Charlotte, in an apolo- 
getic tone, ** this is only my morning wrap- 
per.”” 

* Well, it is a very much soiled one, and 
you had better give it to the rag-inan. I be- 
lieve you are naturally slovenly. Your 
grandmother and mother are so too, and 
probably it will descend to future genera- 
tions. I wish you had some desire to emu- 
late your Aunt Jane in habits of neatness; 
the house mizht then be less like a pig-pen. 
Is Mr. Greyson coming next week?” 

On the 234, father,”’ 

“This is only the 20th, I believe. Well, 
you have three days in which to put the 
house in decentorder, | should be ashamed 
to have him come into it as it is now.” 

And Mr, Greyson left the room. 

Charlotte resumed her writing at once. 
As her father liad said, she was looking very 
untidy. She had no Aunt Jane near her to 
pin up her collar and add little touches to 
her toilet, or to give good advice on the sub- 
ject. So she dressed after her own will, 
and was not seen to advatitaze, She wore 
a very old crimson wrapper of woollen ma- 
terial, which had been washed so often as 
to cause it to fade considerably, and had 
been worn so much since its last visit to the 
tub that it had grown very much soiled; a 
frayed ruffle. devoid of starch, hung limply 
about the collar; no cuffs were at her wrists, 
no belt at her waist, and the wrapper bung 
loosely; her hair was gathered up at the 
back in a loose, untidy coil, and a comb, 
out of which all the teeth but one had been 
broken, stuck into it. A pair of slippers 
run down at the heel, and a size too large, 
completed her costume, No wonder her 
father, accustomed as he was to seeing her 
slovenly dress, was obliged to notice it on 
this particular morning. 

Just as the levter to Felix was finished 


‘ and sealed. little Carrie, the youngest of the 


Greyson family, ran into the room and 
threw a book on the desk. 

** Mamma says for you to copy the recipes 
you gotof Aunt Jane in that book, It is 
Miss Smyth’s, and she wants it this afver- 
noon; she says you promised to. bring her 
the recipes, and she is in the parlor now.” 

“ Well, I did n’t bring them, so you can 
take the book back to her. Lut look, Car- 


rie, see what you have done,” said Char- 
lotte, as a black stream from the overturned 
inkstand wended its way down the inclined 
desk and poured upon her wrapper. 

**I did n’t mean to,’’ said Carrie, giving a 
child’s ever-ready excuse. 

** I know that, and it’s well it has all gone 
on my wrapper, aud thus saved the carpet,’’ 
said Charlotte, sopping the ink from the 
desk with the folds of her garment. 

think I will run down--tairs and look 
for papa’s deeds, and then 1’ll come up, 
mend my blue dress and put it on, and then 
have a good read until dinner-time, I can’t 
puton that blue dress until those gathers. 
are sewed up, I do wish Aunt Jane was 
here. She could mend while I am hunting 
for the deeds, But wishing won't bring 
ber, so the sooner I find the deeds and get 
at the mending the better,’? mu:mured 
Charlotte, as, Carrie having run to play in 
the hall, she stuod before the fire drying the 
ink on her dress. So, with light steps, and 
singing a snatch of an old love-sung, the: 
young girl ran down into tie parlor, stop- 
ping unce on her way to pick up one of the 
loose slippers which had escaped from her 
foot. 

Ransacking an old desk, the drawers of 
which were full of pampiilets and newspa- 
pers. Charlotte found a book on a subject 
in which she was very much interested, 
The deeds were at once forgotten; she 
threw herself into an easy chair before the 
fire, and began to read. So deeply inter- 
ested did she become in her book tbat she 
was not aware how the time was passing, 
Both slippers dropped from her feet, ber 
luuir fell down on her shoulders, the broken 
comb falling to the floor, Her stockinged 
feet rested on the fender, a large hole in the 
twwe of one, and a still larger in the heel of 
the other, being very conspicuous, She was 
unaware that the parlor door opened, and a 
gentleman stood on the tireshold regarding 
her with a look of mortification and pain, 
Nothing was lost to his view: the slippers, 
the broken comb, the disordered hair, the 
ink-stained wrapper and limp ruffle, and 
the holes in the stockings, were all impressed 
on his memory for a long time afterward; 
for it was Felix Dayton who stwod thus gaz- 
ing on his well-loved Charlotte, 

** Felix!” 

A long sigh had roused the girl from her 
book, and, springing to her feet, she turned 
iu the direction from whence the sound had 
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come, and saw her lover. She could do no 
more than speak his name. 
it possible that this is really you, 
Charlotte?” 

“But | was not expecting you for three 
days yei, Felix; and it is so early. I was 
meaning to dress when I went up-stairs.’”’ 

** I found | could Jeave this morning, and 
Was so impatient to see you that I started 
atonce. I did not telegraph, for I intended 
a pleasant surprise to you, It has been a 
most painful one to me.” 

**But, Felix” — 

“Do not make excuses, Charlotte. You 
carinot excuse your appearance. I will 
leave you now, and return again this even- 
ing, when you will be ready, perhaps, to 
see me.”’ 

“But, Felix, I will run up-stairs now, 
and change my dress, Please stay.” 

“*T prefer not to do so, Cinarlotte.”’ 

And in spite of her remonstrances, he left 
the house, 

He kept his promise, and returned to Mr. 
Greyson’s in the evening. But his manner 
toward Charlotte was cold and constrained. 
He had received a great shock, and could 
not recover immediately from it. Accus- 
tomed to the orderly, scrupulously neat 
house of his mother, he was able to detect 
the dust and disorder of Charlotte’s home, 
and the sight was painful to him. Char- 
lotte herself was elegantly attired, and look- 
ing very handsome, but her grandmother 
and mother were dressed in such a slovenly, 
careless manner as to cause a biush of 
shame to rise on Mr. Greyson’s cheek. 

When, after a very brief cail, Felix left 
the house, Charlotte went to her own room, 
and there carried out a resolve she had 
made when seeing her lover depart express- 
ing no wish to see her again, and without 
giving her even a farewell caress. 
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She wrote a brief note, offerivg Felix his 
freedom, and regretting that they had ever 
met; acknowledging also that they were 
unsuited to each other, 

She never saw him again. He replied to 
her note with a couple of lines, thanking 
her for her kindness, and hoping she would 
not cherish bitter feelings against him for 
coinciding with her in saying they were un- 
suited to each other, and their marriage 
could not bring them happiness. 

Felix told his mother everything concern- 
ing his visit, in the frank way characteristic 
of him. The good lady sympathized deeply 
with him in his disappointment; regretted 
that so talented a girl should be marred by 
such grave faults; and then never men- 
tioned the matter to ber son again, thinking 
the wound would heal more quickly if never 
proved unnecessarily. 

It was three years before Felix Dayton 
recovered frum his disappointment suffi- 
ciently to think again of love and marriage. 
Then he made a choice which caused his 
mother’s heart to throb with joy and thanks- 
giving, for little Dorethy was his bride. 

Their marriage was a very happy one, 
and Felix never bad cause to regret his 
second choice. He learned to love Dorothy 
as well as he had ever loved Charloite, and 
perhaps better, and his home was a delight- 
ful one, and well ordered, In after years 
he heard of Charlotte as a writer and lec- 
turer, but never beard of her embarking on 
the sea of matrimony, Her first love was 
her last, and she lived and died unwedded, 

As for Mrs, Dayton, she surrendered the 
household keys very willingly to Dorothy, 
and was trequently heard to say that what 
was bred in the bone would come out in the 
flesh, and she could jook forward to lying 
calmly in her coffin since Dorothy would 
have charge of her household goods, 
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THE SISTER’S SACRIFICE, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ralph Hunter stood six feet two inches 
in Lis stockings, He was strong of lim), and 
broad of shoulder. Stubborn brown hair 
thatched his somewhat small head, and he 
had a mouth down at the corners, like a 
tiger’s. 

His ordinary manner was one of careless 
good-nature. Nobody told more amusing 
stories, or was more ready with a smile and 
a pleasant word. But those who knew the 
man well trembled before him. He had 
those worst eyes, — a cold, light blue, never 
bright except in anger, then glowing with 
a blue blaze like sulphur flames. 

Strong-willed, violent and unscrupulous 
when opposed, utterly without principle, 
having risen from obscurity to wealth by 
more than doubtfal means, he yet managed 
to be, in some degree, not only popular, 
but respectable. Those who had never suf- 
fered by him, called him, in Yankee par- 
lance, clever fellow;’’ and gentlemen 
whose homes and ail groaned under his 
mortgages were careful to raise their hats 
on meeting him, and dared not shrink from 
promenading arm in arm with him. 

How could the minister refuse a gratious 
bow and a cordial hand-clasp to the man 
who kept one of the very best pews in his 
church at the price of an opera-box, and 
who put hundreds annually into the con- 
tribution-box? albeit Ralph Hunter never 


occupied the seat, and gave an oath for 
every dollar. 

There were a few who held themselves 
aloof from this man to whom it was impos- 
sible to apply the epithct “ gentle;’ but 
they were of Nature’s aristocracy. always a 
limited circle, Among these was Minnie 
Lindsay; and it chanced, by favor of the 
Spirit of Evil no doubt, that she was the 
One whose coolness was most distasteful to 
the rough giant. 

He saw the young school-mistress pass 
dai.y through the streets, and she found 
favor in his sight. Her light, swift ‘step, 
the flaxen curls that swung out from ur.der 
her hat, the dimples ever ready to deepen 


in her cheeks, the smiling eyes. of bluish 
gray, the exquisite neatness of her attire, all 
pleased him. Minnie Lindsay was a lady, 
and, for all her sweet ways, had a pride 
and character of her own, 

Perhaps, knowing himself to be no gen- 
tleman, and feeling bis own deficiencies of 
education and refinement, he desired to 
marry one who would gild his vulgar gold 
with a finer polish, and win for him the re- 
spect which he well knew that he only ap- 
peared to command. For Ralph Hunter 
was no fool, and he knew that were he to 
become suddenly poor, not one of those 
who now treated him with such courtesy 
would notice him, 

Minnie Lindsay was an orphan, with one 
brother and nosister. The only other near 
relative she had was a cousin, George Willis, 
who had lately gone West with his family. 

Minnie was very proud and fond of her 
handsome brother James, but she was also 
often troubled about him. He was rather 
a wild fellow, and yielded to extravagances 
very unsuitable to the position of a young 
clerk with a small salary. But then, she 
said to herself, he was but twenty, and was 
made so much of, When he got along far- 
ther in years, and grew more thoughtful, he 
would do better. Meantime she did not 
complain that he came to her for money. 
It pleased her to deny herself for him. 

The first step in Ralph Hunter's court- 
ship was to offer James Lindsay the place 
of clerk in one of his stores, The salary 
was 10 larger than he had been receiving, 
but it afforded him a chance for promotion. 
Lindsay accepted the offer with as much 
pleasure as surprise, though his sister. ad- 
vised him to wait. She felt an instinctive 
distrust of the man and the: movement. 
But James would accept, and since he seem- 
ed really better off, she felt obliged to be 
grateful to his employer. 

**Itis very kind of you to assist my broth- 
er, Mr. Hunter,” she said with dignity. 
*And 1 hope you will be satisfied with 
him.” 

“Oh, I’ll risk him,” he replied. careless- 
ly, but giving her what she could not help 
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thinking a very pleasant smile, For Ralph 
Hunter smiled with all his face. 

Of course some little civilities grew up 
between them, and as James was delighted 
with his employer, Minnie could not des- 
pise him. She could have wished her brotb- 
er to have less responsibility, for he had 
charge of ali the money. But he seemed to 
be careful, and to her repeated and anxious 
charges answered, somewhat i:mpatientiy, 
that he was no longer a boy, and was quite 
capable of taking care of the business con- 
fided to him. 

When six months had passed away with- 
out any trouble, she began to feel better. 
During this time she had often met Mr, 
Hunter, It could hardly be avuided, James 
came to see her so seldom that she got in 
the habit of stepping into the store morning 
and evening as she went that way, cnd the 
owner was almost always in at such times, 
He seldum said much to her, but she per- 
ceived that he was willing she should call 
on her brother, and that was all she wanted 
of him. 

Ralph Hunter was building him a house, 
and everybody was interested. There was 
no such house in the State as this would be. 
As its lofty wails reared themselves under 
scores of busy hands, the most exclusive be- 
gan to melt, the most p:ous to relent. The 
man who could build so superb a mansion 
must pussess singular virtues. Young la- 
dies smiled on him, and I am afraid that 
the most tender and anxious of mammas 
did not fee) displeased that they should do 
so. Perbaps the man would make a good 
husband, after all. 

When the whole large plan of the build- 
ing became visible, and planks of real oak 
came for panels, and fine granite was 
wrought into door-ways and window finish- 
ings, people forgot to call the owner a 
giant,” but pronounced him fine-look- 
ing man.” He was invited to public dinners, 
offered nomination for State senator, and 
was known as “our distinguished fellow- 
towneman, Ralph Hunter, Esq.,’’ the last 
title without leave of the executive. 

When the observatory fairly mounted and 
crowned his mansion of * Hillside,’’ as he 
named it, Mr. Hunter might bave asked any 
gentieman in town to Liack his boots with- 
out having reason to expect anything worse 
than tender reproach in answer. 

Nobody but the workmen was allowed in- 
side the house while it was being finished, 


but it was said that the finishing and furni- 
ture were of the richest style. Gossips 
peeped from behind :heir blinds as load after 
load was driven through the gate, and there 
were tales of glimpses of crimson and gold, 
and snowy marbies beautiful to look a. 

Even Minnie Lindsay, with her heart 
quite full of other things, began to feel 
some curiosity about the miniature palace 
that sat on the hill and overlooked the 
town. 


CHAPTER II. 
HILLSIDE. 


One bright afternoon of a June day Min- 
nie stepped in as usual to see her brother, 
on her way home from school. Ralph Hun- 
ter stood in the dvorway, and as she enter- 
ed, giving and receiving a slight bow, he 
called back to James, — 

* Don’t you and Minnie want to come up 
and go over my house? I’ve got the work- 
people out at last,”’ 

**I shall be delighted, sir,’ James said; 
and Minnie was not insensible of the favor 
shown in their being admitted as the first 
visitors, 

* And so shall I,”’ Minnie said, giving Mr. 
Hunter the first genuine simile he had ever 
got from her. He felt glad that he had 
built tLe house, 

* Well, 1’ll ride up, and you can come 
along when you please.” And his buggy 
whizzed out of sight, 

** Jamie, Mr, Hunter certainly improves,”’ 
Minnie said, as they walked up the hill. 
“* He is not nearly as rude as he used to be. 
With time, he way have quite a good man- 
ner,”’ 

**Glad you think so,’’ said her brother 
with a sly smile. Then sobering immedi- 
ately, he launched into a flood of praises, 
all tending to prove that if his patron had 
been somewhat given to tricks at the begin- 
ning of his career, he had duue no worse 
than many a man now highly respected; 
and, moreover, that he had quite given up 
such ways, and was in every respect a mod- 
el person. 

In the midst of this glorification they 
reached an iron gate that hung its beautiful 
cobweb between them and thickets of 
snowy-bloomed syringas that perfumed all 
the air. A servant opened the gate and 
closed it after them, and they walked up a 
novle avenue bordered with flowers, that 
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led to the house, This had been built on 
the site of an old house whose gardens had 
been the pride of the town, consequently 
there was no disagreeable appearance of 
newness, The wide wings spread them- 
selves quite at home among the luxuriant 
June greenery, and the windows seemed to 
have looked down the walks and over the 
town for many a mellowing year. 

**He has taste,’’ whispered Minnie em- 
phatically. ‘ Nothing could be more charm- 
ing. See that vine.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gardiner planned the changes 
and improvements in the grounds for him,’’ 
said her brother, ‘* But don’t stop, There’s 
Mr. Hunter waiting in the door for us.”’ 

Minnie gave another glance around the 
gardens, this time loving as well as admir- 
ing. Every thing had suddenly acquired a 
new value. The blush had not quite faded 
when they reached the door where Mr, 
Hunter received them. 

The man behaved well enough, Te led 
them over the whole house, showed the 
state rooms, richly though somewhat gaudi- 
ly furnished, opened drawers and closets for 
Minnie’s housewifelv inspection, and finally 
led them back to a charming little sitting- 
room that looked over the town; and here 
they found an elaborate collation set out. 

Minnie had begun to be a little confused 
by these civilities; and when James excused 
himself to go in search of a glove, that was 
in his pocket at the moment, she rose to go, 

“Wait a moment for James,” said her 
host: **he’ll be right down.”’ 

** TI need not, fur our ways are different,” 
she said, ‘* Besides, Mrs, Lane will wait 
tea for me; though, thanks to your hospital- 
ity, | have already had my supper. But 
she will wait, I thank you very much, sir, 
Good-evening.” 

**I wish, Miss Lindsay,’’ Ralph Hunter 
said, following her into the hail, **[ wish 
that if you see anything wrong or lacking 
here, you would say so, You have taste, 
and I don't profess to nave any, aud I want 
everything to suit you,” 

** You overrate my judgment and knowl- 
edge very much,”’ Minnie said, opening her 
eyes in astonishment, “It is the must 
beautiful place I have ever teen, There is 
nothing lacking.” 

“Yes, there is!’ he exclaimed, getting 
very red in the face. ‘ There ’s a woman 
wanted here. I want a wife, and I|’ll have 
nobody but you. I built this house for you, 


Minnie Lindsay, and now I ask you to come 
and live in it.” 

Minnie shrank away from the arm that 
would have clasped her, and shivered, 

* I thank you, Mr. Hunter, but I cannot, 
1 never dreamed. of such a proposal from 
you. You can easily get some one who will 
suit you better. Excuse me: I must go 
now.” 

**Stop,”’ he said roughly, closing the door 
before her. “I want a civil answer, at 
least. I suppose you think that somebody’s 
servant-girl would suit me better,” 

“T didn’t mean anything that need offend 
you,” she replied calmly, though she was 
both angry and frightened. 

He looked a man to be afraid of. He 
towered far above her head, and the muscu- 
lar arm and hand half extended toward her 
were strong enough to catch and swing her 
outthe door like a weed, His bold blue eyes 
shone with a hard, metallic lustre, and there 
Was something cruel and implacable in the 
down-drawn corners of his heavy mouth. 

But, as she looked, he melted, and the 
smile softened every harsh line and light, 
It was a wonder where he got that smile: 
perhaps his mother had possessed some ele- 
ment of sweetness, and, dying, had dropped 
this one fragment of her womanly mantle 
on his rugged nature, Ralph Hunter had 
not expected immediate surrender, and he 
did not want to frighten the girl. 

** Don’t look so much as if I was a bear,” 
he said, in a voice that was really soft. 
“I’m a rough fellow, but I would n’t hurt 
you for my life. I haven’t got the soft, 
hypocritical ways of some peovie you know, 
but maybe I am as sincere and as good as 
they are. There’s the door open, and. you 
can go. But 1 wish you’d stop a minute,” 

Minnie paused under the beautiful gran- 
ite portal, and looked at the man, 

**No one would wonder that I fear you 
when you are angry,’ she said. ‘“ But you 
are so strange that [ don’t know what to 
think,”’ 

“Are you engaged?” he asked, louking 
at her with a keen, unscrupulous gaze that 
would not be evaded or deceived. 

“*I am not,” she said promptly, ‘I tell 
you, though you have no right to ask, But 
that makes no difference; for, Mr. Hunter, 
I shail never marry you.” 

“Perhaps you won't,” he said, laughing 
with careless scorn; *‘ and, Minnie Lindsay, 
perhaps you will, I can wait till you think 
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it over.” And he sauntered away, leaving 
her free to go. 

She hurried down through the garden, 
scarce drawing a free breath till she was 
outside the enclosure, She did n’t like the 
man’s composure under his disappointment, 
and was afraid he intended to persecute her, 
She had always heard that he would never 
give up anything on which his will was set, 
and though she had no fears of being made 
to marry him against her will, she thought 
he might annoy her a great deal, 

After this interview, the thought of 
Charles Gardiner came over her like the soft 
south wind after a tempest, What would 
he say if he knew?” had been her first 
thought after reaching the street; and 
though she tried hard to convince herself 
that it was none of his business, and that he 
would not care in the least, I am very glad 
that Minnie’s salvation did not depend on 
her believing it as an article of faith. 

This gentleman was principal of the 
schoo! in which Minnie was one of the un- 
der teachers. His small patrimony had 
been expended on his education, and now, 
while pursuing his law-studies, he support- 
ed himself by teaching. 

There had been no talk of love between 
these two, but there was a tacit under- 
standing that each was first with the other, 
Perhaps. had Mr. Gardiner’s delicacy been 
less, there would have been something said 
before; but they were almost strangers yet, 
he thought, after av acquaintance of a year, 
aud almost daily meetings. Besides, he 
could not marry till he was settled in his 
profession, and they were quite hapny as 
they were. Sotheirintercourse glided tran- 
quilly on, looking more like a tender friend- 
ship than an exclusive love, When the 
class hours were over, Minnie always ling- 
ered in her room a little longer than was 
necessary, and was sure to find Charles Gar- 
diner waiting for her in the entry when she 
went out, 

He always avoided paying her any atten- 
tions that would create remark, but she 
knew that he showed still less devotion to 
a)l other ladies, 

To compare these two men in her own 
mind was vo shrink with horror and disgust 
from Ralph Hunter. No slightest stain 
ever rested on Charles Gardiner, and to 
Jook at him was to trust as well as admire. 
Gardiner did not need beauty to make him 
appear the gentleman, but he had it. He 


was slight and elegant in make, and his 
light, quick step was in striking contrast 
with the other’s heavy, lounging gait. He 
had the face of a thinker, the gray eyes in- 
tense in their regard and somewhat abstract- 
ed, the mouth tranquil though a little com- 
posed, looking more used to silence than to 
speech. The forehead was not very high, 
but well arched, and the brow and nose 
would have delighted Lavater, — showing 
a clear, not too cold intellect, and a spirited, 
decided character. These men were as 
different as possible even in the tones of 
their voices, Ralph Hunter’s voice was al- 
most muddy, and, though it could soften, 
was never musical; and his shout was like 
the roar of a lion, Charles Gardiner’s voice 
was clear, like a limpid stream flowing from 
pure springs, and its deeper tones were like 
the soft thunder of an organ. Minnie Lind- 
say could’ have told that when he spoke 
tenderly, you would turn from all other 
voices to listen. 


CHAPTER III. 
RALPH HUNTER’S SPIDER-WEB. 


Minnie had no opportunity of knowing 
what Charles Gardiner would think of her 
singular offer, for he never heard anything 
about it. She was also relieved of her fear 
of persecution from Ralph Hunter; for he 
never crossed her path, and, as she did not 
go again to his shop, she never saw him, 

But she was troubled that her brother 
never came to see her. After he had re- 
mained away a week she sent for him to 
come up. 

** Why don’t you come to see me, Jamie!’ 
she said. ‘*I have feared that you might be 
ill.” 

James was burried and fretful, had an en- 
gagemeut that evening, would n't have come 
up if he bad not supposed she wanted some- 
thing particular. Why did she not come to 
see him? 

**T don’t like to go there. I sha’n’t go 
there any more, James,” 

“Well, do as you like,” he said, rising. 
“But I wish you would be a litile more 
careful not to offend Hunter, if you care 
anything about me,”’ 

‘Why, James, what do you mean?” she 
said, in alarm; for he looked pale and wor- 
ried, she saw now, 

“Why, you know as well as I do, Min- 
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nie,” he answered impatiently. “Iam in 
his employment, and it is a good place, bet- 
ter than I can get anywhere else. If he’s 
angry with you, of course it won’t do me 
any good.” 

**T have always treated Mr, Hunter civil- 
ly as he deserves,’’ answered his sister with 
spirit, **and no one has aright to require 
more, I opposed your going there, and dis- 
like being associated with him.” 

*Oh, you have such high notions,’ 
sneered her brother. 

“TI have always held’ myself aloof from 
low and dishonest persons, whether they 
were rich or poor, James; and, please God, 
I always will! I have done what I could 
for you, and shall continue to do so, but if 
your rising depends on my degradation, then 
you will rise.” 

James Lindsay turned on his heel with 
somne muttered words, and left his sister to 
weep over ‘their first quarrel. She saw 
nothing of him for a week, and at last re- 
solved to write bim again, entreating him to 
come to her. She stopped in her sclool- 
room to write the note after class-hours, 
thereby missing the pleasant meeting with 
Mr. Garciner, which crowned her every 
day. She knew that he would wait for her, 
and for some time could not put her mind 
to her writing. 

Just as she closed the note, tears on her 
long eye-laslies, and a grieved tremor in her 
lips, there was a knock at the door, She 
started with a vivid blush and a smile, 
Had Mr. Gardiner come to see her? She 
went to open the door, and was confronted 
by Ralph Hunter. 

*] have something to tell you, Miss 
Lindsay,” he said gravely, scarcely raising 
his eyes, ‘something you wouldn’t wish 
any one else to hear. Shall I come in?’ 

** Won't you go up to my boarding-place, 
Mr. Hunter?” she said, drawing herself up. 
**T can scarcely see what business you have 
with me; but if you have, that is the place 
to see me.”’ 

*T have to say something about your 
brother,’’ he said steadily, still standing in 
the entry, bat in hand. 

“Have you dismissed him?” asked 
quickly. 

“No, But James has got himself: into 
trouble.”’ 

Minnie grew suddenly pale, and stood 
with her eyes fixed on him, waiting for him 
to go un. 


“Shall I go up to yonr boarding-house, 
Miss Lindsay?” he asked, with what any one 
less alarmed would have perceived to be a 
disagreeably triumphant intonation, 

“Come in,” said Minnie faintly, opening 
the door for him. 

He seated himself coolly, while she stood 
trembling before him. 

**I’'m sorry to have such bad news to tell 
you,” he began, watching her face with his 
hard eyes, “‘but it must be told, You 
know I have made a great deal of your 
brother, and trusted Lim with everything.” 

Minnie nodded, unable to speak. 

**[ thought he was honest,” said Ralph 
Hunter slowly. 

Minnie gasped for breath. He rose, and 
placed a chair for her. 

‘*Miss’ Lindsay, your brother has been 
using money that does not belong to him, 
for the last six months. He has stolen five 
hundred dollars, all marked bills.” 

The girl sank slowly into the chair he had 
placed, and a darkness came over her vision. 
She did not lose consciousness, but évery- 
thing grew vague, leaving only a dim sense 
of pain and fear. She lost sight of the man 
who sat coldly wacthing her, forgot whe 
and where she was, and groped painfully in 
her own mind for some clew to this un- 
known, dreadful trouble that oppressed her. 
' “Good Lord! I’d as leave handle egg- 
shells as have anything to do with a woman 
when she’s in trouble,’’ muttered Ralph 
Hunter. “ They always wilt like rags. 
But I don’t believe she has fainted.” 

Not knowing what else to do, he opened 
a window, and a cool breeze blew in her 
face. She sat upright, looked him in the 
face a moment with bewildered eyes, and 
then said, — 

** Go on, and tell me all,’’ 

“There ’s nothing to tell, except that he 
has taken the money.” 

“He must have meant to repay it?’ she 
said eagerly. 

* He knew he never could,” was the an- 
swer. 

“ Perhaps he thought that I would, and I 
will, Let me go to him.” 

“Stop a moment, Miss Lindsay. He 
does n’t know that | have told you, and he 
would n't want you to come,” 

“Oh the disgrace! the disgrace!,’ she 
groaned out, pacing toand fro. “ My broth- 
er, my only brother, a ‘thief. I can never 
look at him again. Let him go away out 
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of my sight, and I will pay itall. Send him 
out of the place, out of the State!” 

“Why,” he said, with a slight smile, 
“when a man has helped himself to such a 
sum of money, the law usually decides 
where he shail go.” 

A ery broke from her lips. 

“Then he has been denounced? He can- 
not be saved from utter ruin, Well,’ she 
said despairingly, ‘*as he has made his bed, 
so must he lie in it,”” 

«Going to State’s prison would be the end 
of him,”’ remarked Ralph Hunter, ‘ Aman 
does n’t get over that, If he tries to be 
honest afterward, it’s no use.”’ 

She made no reply, only walked to and 
fro, wringing ber hands, and moaning 
faintly, her face white, ber teari+ss eyes 
half-closed, as though unable to endure the 
light. 

He went on. 

“Many a man is wild and ex‘ravagant 
when he is young, and yet grows up to be 
as respectable as a deacon.” 

** A thief! a thief!’ she moaned. 

“Jumes feels pretty bad,” he said, 
“When I put it to bim he fainted, but he 
confessed everything.” 

She turned upon him, large tears swelling 
up into her eyes, her lips quivering. 

** Ob, save bim! save him!’ she cried, 

He only looked at her without saying a 
word, 

“OQ Mr. Hunter, save him!’’ she repeat- 
ed passionately. ‘ You shall lose nothing, 
Ican soon earn enough to make it all up, 
No one will interfere with him unless you 
please. Remember how young he is, only 
twenty-one, and that he has had no home 
since he was a mere child, and no father or 
mother to guide him. You can save him,” 

**No one knows anything about it but 
you and |,” said the man quietly. 

**God bless you! Then there need be no 
open disgrace.” 

Ralph Hunter stood up erect before her, 
and fixed his eyes on hers with a power 
that made her lower her lids, 

** You can’t think, Miss Lindsay, that you 
have any claim upon me. You and your 
brother were strangers to me two years ago, 
Since then our intercourse has been just 
this, — you have refused me with contempt, 
and he has stolen my money. 1 wonder 
that you can asx me to spare him, Most 
men would, in my place, have him arrested, 
But I don’t want tw be hard, If you wiil 


marry me, I will spare him, and set him up 
in business for himself when he’s old 
enough.” 

Ralph Huoter never forgave Minnie Lind- 
say the. look of utter loathing and teiror 
with which she shrank from him, imerpo- 
sing her hands as though warding off even 
the sight of him, 

“*Itisa plot! You put the money in his 
way to tempt him and to bind me.” 

“You can’t tempt an honest man to 
steal,”’” be answered roughly. ‘* But I may 
as well go. I told James that I would come 
and see you, and he is waiting your auswer, 
Here ’s a line he sent you, What shail I 
say to him?” 

She took the scrap of paper he tossed to- 
ward her, and read a scarcely legible scrawl: 

* Oh, save me, Minnie! It will kill me 
to be exposed. I was crazy to do it, and 
you may be sure it is my lastsin. Save me, 
and forgive me, my dear sister. I siall die 
if I am arrested!’ 

Minnie wept with passionate sobs over 
that wild entreaty, and did not, or would 
not, see its utter selfislness. Her deer and 
only ‘brother was iu dunger, aud she could 
save 

* You have no answer to send, I sup- 
pose?’ said Ralph Huuter, from the door- 
way. 

**Oh, stop!’ she cried in terror. 
gol’ 

He came back intotheroom, ‘I thought 
you had made up your mind,”’ he said, 

* You will not spare him on any other 
condition?” she asked. 

**No, I will not!” 

She threw herself on her knees, and lifted 
her hands and streaming eyes to him with 
passionate entreaties, 

** Now this sort of thing is all nonsense,” 
he said, with a littie impatience ruffling bis 
coldness. ‘* What I say. I mean, and no 
man or woman ever knew ime to go back 
from my word, You must make up your 
mind and answer me now. I like to be 
prompt. If you will marry me, I will save 
him, and be a belp to him in business, If 
he has a mind tc try, I will make him a rich 
man. Besides, I will be as good a husband 
to you as | know how, and give you every- 
thing you want. Perhaps you won’t be sor- 
ry for marrying me when you ’ve got used 
tome. If you will no:, James Lindsay shall 
be arrested before sundown, Now say yes 
or no,” 
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Minnie looked at him steadily, slowly 
chilling as she louked. She saw that he 
meant what hesaid. There was a motwent 
of silence, then she said quietly, — 

**I will marry you whenever you wish.” 

A flash of light came out of his cold eye. 
He had almost given up the hope of con- 
quering her, for he knew that she was, in 
her way, as determined as he, 

**Perhaps you won’t be sorry, Minnie,” 
he said softly, going nearer and offering his 
hand to her. 

She hesitated, then dropped her co'd fin- 
gers into it, shrinking not though he did 
not immediately reiease his grasp. She 
seemed suddenly to have changed to an im- 
age of a woman, 

** Now I wish to be alone,’’ she said pres- 
ently. ‘‘l am very tired. You will excuse 
my sending you away. Come up to see me 
tomorrow evening, and bring James with 
you. Ido not wish to see him sooner, nor 
alone. Tell him never to mention the sub- 
ject to me.”’ 

She dismissed him calmly and grandly, 
and he weit away triumphant, but abashed, 

“If she’s going to put on those airs with 
me, I shall be like the man who drew au el- 
ephant in the lottery,”’ he muttered, ‘ But 
she ’d better behave herself,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARRIAGE-BELLS. 


Mr. Gardiner did not see Minnie for a 
week, which he thought very odd, She 
came at the last minute, and hurried away 
before he could get rid of his class. When, 
at last, he met her in the entry one morn- 
ing, she seemed hurried and cold, and in 
the twilight of the place he could scarcely 
see her face. Then she procured a substi- 
tute, and came no more to the school. The 
first notice he had of this change was wien 
the strange face confronted him in her 
place. 

“* Miss Lindsay had asked her to fil] ber 
place till vacation,” was all the new teacher 
could tell. 

**Was Miss Lindsay ill? 

“Why, not ill, perhaps, but not looking 
very well.” 

That evening Charles Gardiner went up 
to Mrs, Land’s, and entered her parior, to 
find: Ralph Hunter seated there quite at 
home, and Minnie looking over a package 


of photographie views which he had just 
brought her. 

Minnie had been looking for this visit, 
and was prepared for it. Not for an in- 
stant did she lose her cold self-possession. 
She was no longer the frank, graceful girl 
who smilled whenever she spoke to him, 
and asked his advice with a childish grace, 
Even her flaxen curls were drawn back in 
smooth bands, and, in place of the flower 
that had always fastened her collar, a goid- 
en arrow, ruby tipped. The faint rose had 
faded out of her cheek, and the dimples had 
little chance to display themselves, 

_* I was surprised to find a stranger in 
your room this morning.’”? Mr. Gardiner 
said, feeling himself completely chilled. 

“I think Miss Adams will do very well,” 
said Minnie, ‘* Excuse my not mentioning 
the change to you before, My resolution 
was formed quite suddenly, and I did not 
meet you. I supposed that you would 
come up, and so 1 deferred my explana- 
tion.” 

Charles Gardiner wondered if this was all 
the explanation she intended to give, but 
would say no more in the presence of these 
witnesses, He promised himself avother 
interview soon. 

The call was stiff and cool enough 
throughout, and Mr. Gardiner soon rose to 
go. 

**T guess go,’”? Ralph Hunter said, 
rising. 

Minnie stood in the middle of the room, 
and bowed a ceremonious good-night 
both alike, 

“Oh, Minnie,” called her intended hus- 
band from the door, ** you think that over, 
and let me know tomorrow.”’ 

**So the clown calls her Minnie,” mutter- 
ed Mr, Gardiner to himself. ‘Such men 
are always impudently familiar if one allows 
them to s~eak at all, 1 suppose she feels 
obliged to ve civil on account of her brother, 
Probably he is going to promote James, and 
so consults Minnie. It must have been his 
presence that froze her so. Dear girl! I’l} 
tell her all tomorrow.”’ 

* Minnie feels bashful about making any 
explanations,” Ralph Hunter said, walking 
beside him, “I may as well save her the 
trouble. She is done keeping school, and 
is going to keep house,’’ 

“ Indeed!’ was all the other could say, — 
an icy chill ruvning over bim, 

“Yes. You see, we’re all ready, and 
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thought we might as well be married right 
away.”’ 

** You going to marry Minnie Lindsay ?”’ 
cried Charles Gardiner, suddenly facing him, 

Yes, sir: I aan.’’ 

**T don’t believe it!” 

“ Come,”’ come, said the other, laughing. 
“* Don’t let us have any theatricals, I 
don’t appreciate ’em. Won’t you be 
groomsman? I expect it will come off next 
month.” 

Charles Gardiner was a proud man, and 
one of great self-command. He immediate- 
ly walked on, and managed to say, after 
a while, ** lam completely astonished. How 
sly you have been!’ 

**We meant to take people by surprise,” 
was the answer. 

There was a silence for a moment; then 
Ralph Hunter said, with his disagreeable 
laugh, that jarred every nerve in his com- 
panion’s frame, ** I hope I have n’t cut you 
out, Gardiner,”’ 

‘Certainly not. My road turns here. I 
wish you good-evening.” 

Wien her visitors had gone, Minnie sank 
into a chair, and began turning over the 
photographs again, but without seeing one 
of them. Looking up presently, she saw 
Mrs. Lane looking curiously at ker. The 
lady blushed immediately, but Minnie was 
past that. 

**I may as well tell you my intentions,” 
she said quietly. *‘ 1am going to be married 
soon, and Mr. Hunter proposes next month. 
Paid not say positively, but I shall probably 
decide on that, I would like to be married 
here, if you are willing.” 

**Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Lane, 
greatly astonished, yet also impressed by 
Minnie’s prospective importance as the mis- 
tress of the great house. *‘ I am surprised, 
of course, for I had never suspected such a 
thing, though I saw that Mr. Hunter was 
very found of James, I wish you joy, I am 
sure, aud shall be very happy to make a 
wedding for you. You will be quite a 
grand lady up there,” 

**I don’t need a grand house to make a 
lady of me,’’ said Minnie haugbtily. 

**Oh, certainly not. I didn’t mean to 
intimate such a thing. Now I must look 
about me. I shall have only three weeks to 
prepare,”’ 

There is to be no preparation, Mrs. 
Lane,”’ Minnie said. ‘* There will. be no 


Gnespresent but you and my brother Jame: 
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for witnesses, and I shall be married by a 
justice.” 

Mrs. Lane. stared in mute amazement, 
but Minnie cut short all remark and remon- 
Strance by leaving the room, 

The next morning Charles Gardiner’ came 
again to see her. She would have avoided 
this interview if she could, but he was in the 
room before she was aware. In an instant 
she saw that he knew a!l, and unable to 
say a word, overwhelmed with shame that 
she should ever seem to him so base, she 
covered her face with her hands, and wait- 
ed for him to speak. 

He came to her, took her hands away, 
held them in his, and looked in‘o her eyes, 
She could not bear it, There was no place 
to hide her face except in his bosom, and 
she leaned forward, and for the first time 
rested against him. 

**What does this mean, Minnie?” he 
asked, scarcely above a whisper, but with 
such command in his tones, and such a 
sharp pain in them, as she had never heard 
before, 

**Oh, spare me!” she sobbed, 

it true? Do you mean to marry that 
man ?” be asked, but holding her closely as 
though unable to believe the story true, 

There was a half-inaudible ** Yes,”’ 

He put her away from him, and sat be- 
fore her, looking at her less with pain or 
anger than with a sort of bewilderment. 

** I don’t understand it,’”’ he said. ** There 
is some mystery. I must know. He has 
deceived or frightened yuu in some way. 
Why, Minnie Lindsay, you and I did not 
need words to be engaged, 1 love you, and 
I know that you love me, though you never 
said so. You are not to be bought with 
gold, and you always despised this man. 
Tell me what wicked enchantment has been 
cast around you, and let me tear it away.” 

* Mr, Gardiner, neither your hands nor 
mine can read the chains that bind me that 
man’s slave. I forbid your speaking longer 
on tnis subject, if you have mercy, I shall 
marry Ralph Hunter in three weeks, and 
God have merey on my soui! I have prom- 
ised, and must perform, Forgive me if I 
cause you pain. I cannot help it. Don't 
ever come near me, Don’t say any more 
now. Go, and may God biess you.” 

** Minnie, do you love me?’’ he asked. 

** Yes, Ido. Lalways sball.’”’ 

** And you think it cen to poe your- 
self?” 
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“T have decided. Go now.” 

He looked at her, as she dropped her face 
into her hands again, and for the first time 
his faith in her failed. The hateful 
thought that this man’s gold had tempted 
ber entered his heart. Her attitude was 
one of shame. He could conceive of no 
solution of this mystery, except the most 
evident. It was bitter to think unworthily 
of her, but what could he think? 

“IT have been greatly deceived in you,” 
he said slowly, ‘I will sot reproach you, 
for your own heart will dothat. I can on- 
ly pity you in spite of your splendor, I 
can easily forgive you the bitterness of my 
own disappointment when'I think how hol- 
low and desviate your life will be,” 

‘Charles Gardiner,” she said, standing 
erect as he turned to go, a bright, indignant 
flash burning in her cheeks, ber eyes meet- 
ing his fearlessly, ‘‘I cannot bear your 
scorn, Others may think what they please, 
but you shall not wrong meso, No victim 
ever went to the altar with purer heart and 
hands than mine, I suffer for sins that 
are not my own, Your love I may lose, 
and your pity also; but Iclaim your respect. 
The soul is above the body, and he is a base 
sensualist who can despise one who sacri- 
fices her body, her temporal lite, her dear- 
est earthly hoves, to save another, when 
she keeps her soul pure,”’ 

** My own! I trust and adore you, and I 
cannot lose you!” he cried. 

But she slid from him, pale and silent as 
a spectre, and left him alone, 

Three weeks later, a handsome carriage 
drove up to Mrs, Lane’s door, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Ralph Hunter stepped into it, aud 
started on a bridal tour, 


CHAPTER V. 
AT HOME. 


With the first of October there was a bus- 
tle at Hillside, the closed blinds were flung 
open, curtains waved out of the windows, 


and figures appeared in the piazzas and gar- 


den-walks. Mr. and Mrs, Hunter had re- 
turned, and were ‘“‘at home” to their 
friends, 

Of course everybody came to see them; 
made their best bow and paid their finest 
compliments, And everybody went away 
to say ihat never was woman so changed as 
Minnie Hunter. She had been a lovely girl, 


she was now a beautiful woman, fair and 
colorless as marble, and more haughty than 
words could tell. She received her company 
courteously, but loftily, standing in a sheen 
of snowy silk and rare laces, 

One thing was very noticeable, also, — 
the studious respect which she paid her hus-— 
band, and exacted for him from every one 
else. If he chanced to make a sensible re- 
mark, she never let it fall, and, without 
quoting him foolishly, she referred to him 
frequently enough to show that she con- 
sidered him worth speaking of, and was 
not, or would not, appear ashamed of him. 

“She *s trying to make believe I’m not 
green,’’ Ralph Hunter said to himself; and 
though he was proud of her, he began to 
hate her bitterly. 

He had thought that marriage would put 
him on an equaiity with her, and it had not, 
Her superiority was more evident in pri- 
vate life than in the chance meetings of 
ceremonious intercourse, He did n’t want 
his wife to be polite to him, and to feel as 
though he must take off his hat when he 
went into her parlor. 

Worse still, he more than suspected her 
love for Charles Gardiner, though their very 
seldom intercourse was of the coldest and 
briefest sort. 

As the winter passed away, and Ralph 
Hunter found himself unable to longer en- 
dure the restraints of decency, Minnie could 
have told bitter tales of her life, — tales of 
harsh, insulting words, and coarseness, and 
profanity. Such things came naturally’to 
the man’s lips, even when he was not an- 
gry, and how much more so when he found 
himself balked in his own house by a wo- 
man who would not sink to his level, though 
she was his wife! 

Miunie received al! this with silence, even 
when he twitted her with her brother’s 
crime, But after this taunt she took the 
first opportunity to tell James that he must 
go away. 

* You must leave Mr. Hunter’s employ- 
ment, James,”’ she said. ‘* You have now 
paid him all, and I can lend you a little 
money. Cousin George writes that you 
can do well if you will goto him. You are 
not safe here, for that man may talk of 
what he knows,” 

“I can never forgive myself, Minnie, for 
bringing you into such a position,”’ said her 
brother. ‘“‘But I really thought he would 
be a kind husband; and I swear to you, 
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Minnie, that he pushed me into taking that 
money. He made me gamble with him, 
and with others, and then put the money 
where I could see it. One time he told me 
that there was three hundred dollars in a 
drawer, and to count it and see if it were 
all right. He knew I was in need of money 
then. I counted, and there was four hun- 
dred dollars. I took the one hundred, think- 
ing tnyself safe, aud meant to pay it back 
some time,” 

Great was Ralph Hunter’s wrath when 
James informed him he was about to leave 
him, saying that he had a chance which 
would suit him better out West. 

** You are at the bottom of this,’’ he said 
to Minnie, seeking her where she was walk- 
ing in the garden; for the summer had 
come round again, and she had been mar- 
ried nearly a year, Here’sa plan to send 
James off out West, and [ know nothing of 
it till the week before he starts. It is your 
work,”’ 

We will not follow his conversation. It 
was scarcely fit to follow; but from that 
day Minnie was more than ever afraid of 


him. She thought that he was going to 
strike her, and she vowed in her own mind 
that he would never do so more than once. 

Ralph Hunter opened all his wife’s let- 
ters, and, knowing that, James used some- 
times to write her under cover of letters to 
other friends, At length he wrote to Charles 
Gardiner. One letter led to another, and at 
Jast the repentant brother confessed all the 
past to his friend, and told the sacrifice that 
his sister had made for him. 

The evening of the day on which that 
letter was received, Charlies Gardiner was 
going to a party where he would be sure to 
meet Mrs. Hunter. All the love, that he 
had tried to stifle, swelled again in his 
heart. His dear, wronged, suffering Min- 
nie! He knew now what her words had 
meant when she called herself a victim. 
He would see her, he would Jet ber know 
that he sympathized with her, and under- 
stood now all her devotion. 

It was the New Year’s night, and oue of 
the finest parties of the season, Only Mrs, 
Hunter herself could excel Mrs, Malcomb 
when she gave her annual ball. The house 
was not crowded, but was full, and it was 
just on the stroke of eleven when Mrs, 
Hunter stood in the door, having just come 


from the opera. 
She looked lovely as a picture standing 


there. Her pale face caught a faint reflec- 
tion from her crimson silk dress, and her 
lovely arms and shoulders shone yet whiter 
from the black lace that shaded them. A 
chain of garnets clasped her throat, and a 
cluster of tube-roses lay like flukes of snow 
in the ivy-leaves that formed her coronet, 
She looked a creature to worship, so rare, 
so beautiful, so shining. 

At sight of her, Charles Gardiner’s heart 
beat wildly. He withdrew out of sight, but 
where he could see and watch his fair, lost 


love, How he adored her that night! How 


he watched every turn of her proud head, 
every fant smile of her patient, pathetic 
lips, every movement of her queenly form! 
As he looked he tried to imagine what she 
must have suffered. James had told him 
much, but, of course, there was much that 
James did not know, He trembled in an 
agony of distrust at his own imaginings. 
His love had been a deep and quiet feeling, 
quiet in its pain as in its hope; but tonight 
it burst into flower, a passion that swayed 
him heart and soul, drowning all else. He 
was willing to peril his life for a word of 
love from her, he was ready to tear her 
from this man’s power in spite of the world, 

While he stood seething with this excite- 
ment, she came near, saw him, and extend- 
ed ber hand with a smile, 

Will you never cease growing more and 
more beautiful?” he said. 

“No, never!” she answered, laughing, 

Each perceived a change in the other. It 
was as though two snow images had melted. 
Minnie was gay for the first time since her 
fatal engagement, and Gardiner was gay for 
the first time in his life. It was again 
* Minnie” as of old, and again she smiled 
up in his face with all her dimples deepen- 
ing in the rosy cheeks, 

**I had a letter from James today, and 
now I know all,”’ he said, 

** James told you?” 

** Yes, my dear, devoted Minnie, I loved 
you before, but now I worship you. I 
could kill that man!’ 

“Hush, Charles, We must not speak of 
those things any more, I am glad that you 
understand me, at last, and that thought 
must be my only comfort. It will not do 
for me to talk with you much longer, but I 
must tell you something, for you are my 
only friend. Words cannot say what I have 
suffered, but 1 thought I ought to be pa- 


tient and silent, But now he has gone be- 
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yond the mark I set for him, and I consider 
myself free. My resolution is taken, and 
miserable as my prospects are, I yet feel 
happier than I have done Lefore for months. 
I shall leave him, As soon as I get an an- 
swer toa letter I have writien to James, I 
shall go, I shall go West, Shall I tell you 
what has decided me? Today, Ralph Hun- 
ter struck me!” 

For the first time in his life, an oath 
broke from Charles Gardiner’s lips. 

“I told James to direct his answer to 
you, and on the day after it comes I shall 
go. I bid you farewell now, dear friend. 
Perhaps we may never meet again, You 
must not seek to say good-by to me, for I 
don’t wish him to have the chance to slan- 
der me or injure you.” 

**Shall I never hear from you, Minnie?”’ 

“If James writes he wiil tell you how I 
am, 1 can promise no more, Now, goud- 
by!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


RALPH MUNTER'S RIDE. 


About a fortnight after the party, Mr. 
Hunter was obliged to be from home a day 
or two. When he returned in tie after 
noon, dinner was waiting, though it was 
long past the time, 

“Mrs. Hunter went out early this morn- 
ing,”’ the servant said, *‘and has not yet re- 
turned,” 

Ralph Hunter did not express any sur- 
prise at his wife’s absence, nor confess any 
ignorance on the subject, but sat down to 
his dinner with a dark shade over his face. 
If she had made a fool of him servants 
should not know it, 

Pre-ently he went up-stairs and searched 
her room, The jewels lay in their cases, 
the rich dresses hung in their presses, Not 
a thing that his money had bought was 
missing. But a large trunk of hers had dis- 
appeared, and he missed some little trinkets 
which she had owned before her marriage. 
Evidently she had fled. But whither? 

As he was closing a closet door, a paper 
in the corner attracted his eye. He picked 
it up eagerly. It was James's letter which 
she had dropped in her hasty flight, and it 
told the whole story. She was to go by rail 


to the city of P——, where he would meet 
‘her, and take her out ten miles to where 


er cousin, George Willis, lived, George 
5 


and his wife knew her whole story, and 
would do ail and everything for her. They 
would be glad to have her with them as long 
as she chose to stay, and they sent a thou- 
sand welcomes, The letter bad also con- 
tained money for her expenses, 

Ralph Hunter was in a white rage. It 
would not do 1o repeat or describe its mani- 
festations. He immediately gave out that 
James was dangerously ill, and that his sis- 
ter had hurried to meet him, leaving her 
husband to follow the next day. And in 
the morning be took the cars, 


Charles Gardiner trembled when he heard 


this story, understanding Hunter’s inten- 
tion at once; but as he was not aware that 
he had seen the letter, and supposed that he 
had merely guessed the destination, he 
hoped that Minnie might keep out of his 
way. 

The weather was intensely cold, but 
Ralph Hunter traveled night and day. She 
had one day the start of bim, but he hoped 
to overtake her. He felt a ferocious joy ia 
thinking that he might come upon her in 
some lonely stopping-place, where she would 
be entirely at his mercy, 


He might have known, he thought, that 
she would cut up some sort of shine. He 
had seen it in her eyes that day when he 
struck her. They fairly blazed upon him, 
although she spoke no word, only stood and 
looked at him that way till he sneaked out 
of the room like a cursed fool. Trust him 
to grind her down to her place, when once 
again he got hold of her. 

He did not find her on the way. She had 
fled as fast as he followed, and at length he 
reached the town of P——, on the morning 
of the coldest day of the season. 

*I want to go out to Willis’s, ten miles 
on the road to A——,” he said to the land- 
lord, ‘*Get me a horse and sleigh in fifteen 
minutes,” 

** Yes, sir; but do you know how cold it 
is? You will suffer very much driving that 
distance, The stage goes over at one v’clock, 
You ’d only have to wait five hours.”’ 

** Don’t trouble yourself about my health, 
sir. I’il attend to my own business. Just 
you get me a horse, and bring me a flask of 
brandy.” 

The nearer the man came to his prey, the 
more eager he became. All law and decency 
died out of his mind. He had a notion of 
using his horse-whip.about the runaway at 


the first instant, He walked to and fro, mut- 
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tering blasphemies while the time passed, 
then sprang into the sleigh, asked the direc- 
tion, and drove off across the prairie, through 
a wind that cut like a sword. Well for him 
that he took the brandy, he thought, for he 
needed all the help he could get to face such 
an intense cold, The sky was a clear, deep 
blue, and the air all a sparkle in the sun, as 
though diamond dust flew in it. The snow 
crust wore an unbearable brilliancy, and 
was just bard enough to almost, not quite, 
bear the horse. Of course this made his 
progress slower, and provoked many an im- 
patient word from the driver. The broad 
prairie stretched before him as he drove; 
and he fancied that he saw, far ahead on the 
white waste, the curling smoke from the 
hearth where his wife souglit shelter. He 
Jaughed as he imagined her face as he drove 
up to the door. 

Ride on, Ralph Hunter! ride on to the 
judgment-seat! 

Minnie had flown, breathless, with her 
heart in her mouth, that long journey. It 
seemed that the cars lagged, and never 
were the stops so long. At last she reached 
P——, and fell into her brother’s arms, 
fainting. When she recovered, he would 
have kept her there, but she insisted on tak- 
ing the stage, then about starting. 

“I lost your letter, James,” she said, 
“and if be finds it, he will know where I 
am. De may let me alone, and he may fol- 
low me:1 cannot say. But if he should 
come — which God forbid! — 1 would rather 
be among friends than here. I have got so 
weak and nervous that I believe I should 
die of terror to see him, Let us go.’’ 

She was warmly received by her friends, 
who promised ber every protection in their 
power, and did everything to re-assure and 
comfort her. Their hearts ached to see her 
so changed, for the poor child looked almost 
wild. 

For the first time in a week, she lay down 
to sleep that night, and, after the first fright 
of waking in the morning, rose, feeling her- 
self freer and gladder than for many a long 
month. It was weil for the merry party 
round the breakfast-table, that they were 
not clairvoyant, and did not see Ralph 
Hunter riding toward them, with hate in 
his heart, and threats on his lips, 

James was to stay with Minnie that day, 
and, as they sat talking together, in his 
present perfect love and repentance, she 
forgave and forgot his past faults, and the 


suffering he had caused her. James would 
hire and furnish part of a house in P——, 
and she should again be Minnie Lindsay, 
and come and live with him, She would 
not be a burden, she said, but could per- 
haps get a few pupils in music or drawing, 
to help. She would not speak of divorce 
now. Let her have time to collect her 
thoughts. 

And all the while Ralph Hunter drew 
nearer. 

** What is that coming?” she asked in a 
trembling whisper, as a dark spot grew out 
on the far road, 

Why, asleigh, I suppose,” said James, 
**Sleighs pass here many times a day; but 
this is an awful day for a ten-miles’ ride, I 
would n’t wish to try it on the prairie. 
What are you afraid of, you silly thing?”’ 

“I am afraid, James, I am afraid,” she 
said. 

He tried in vain to soothe her. She 
could do nothing but sit, with her pale face, 
and watch the speck grow larger, until she 
could see that but one person rode in the 
sleigh, 

Minnie held ber brother’s hand in a close 


grasp. 

is Ralph Hunter!” shecried. I know 
him, O James! he will kill me and you, 
I wish we had staid in town, where there 
would be law and help. Here he will be 
master.” 

* There are two men in the house, and 
three women, and it will be a pity if we can- 
not be a match for him, Don’t be afraid, 
Minnie: we ’]] soon send him the way he 
came, Sit still: if it is he, they will know 
when he asks for you, and will keep him 
away. I owe him something, and he ’d bet- 
ter not lay hands on me,”’ 

Nearer and nearer the traveler came; 
Ralph Hunter, —no doubt now. The two 
knew well the giant form, and the long 
beard now frosted white. The horse came 
on not very rapidiy, turned, and drew up 
before the door. The driver sat holding 
the reins, waiting for some one to come out 
probably. 

James and Minnie stood back in the 
room, hand in hand, looking. The family 
in the other room had not seen the arrival. 
After a moment, James dropped Minnie’s 
hand, and went to the window. He looked 
a moment, then knocked loudly on the pane. 

What are you doing?” his sister criedg 
** Come away, James!” 
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He did not mind her in the least, but his 
face flushed up crimson as he knocked 
again. Ralph Hunter did not turn to see 
who knocked. He sat there very patiently, 
holding the reins till some one should come 
to take them. The rough giant had grown 
very gentle during that ride. A _ child 
might stroke the frost from his beard and 
brows without harm, Even his wife might 
stand before him, without fearing an oath 
or a blow. 

Over the wide white prairie, and down 
through the radiant blue sky, a Hand had 
reached and touched Ralph Hunter’s heart, 
—a cold Hand that quenched out forever 
his brandy-heat and his rage. 

When James Lindsay ran out to him, 
after that second unregarded knock, he met 
the cold, open blue eyes without a spark of 
anger in his heart, but only a dreadful, sol- 
emn awe, 

Ralph Hunter was not the only man who 


was frozen to death on the prairies that win- 
ter, but, he was, perhaps, the only one 
whose death freed a slave. 


After a year, there is another bride in the 
mansion on the hill, but few would recog- 
nize, in the subdued and tender woman, 
the Mrs, Hunter who had chilled them all 
by her pride. 

Charles Gardiner need not blush to take 
so fine a house with his wife, for his busi- 
ness renders him quite independent, and is 
daily increasing. James lives with them, 
and never was there a happier or more uni- 
ted family. 

The poor know the name of Mrs, Gardiner 
but to bless it; and all who are in trouble 
look on her asa friend. The flowers from 
her beautiful gardens find their way to in- 
valids and paupers, as well as to her own 
rooms, and no one in all the town need be 
hungry while Minnie Gardiner feasts, 


OUTWITTED. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


won't,” I said briefly but emphatical- 
ly. ‘*I°ll run away first.” And I looked 
fiercely at my aunt, a mild little woman in 
adrab silk dress and gold eye-glasses, who 
would have loved me if [ had let her, 

**Catherine, my dear,’ she began. 

** Don’t ‘dear’ me, Aunt Clara,” Ll said 
impatiently. ‘*lam dear tono one. If I 
was, why should you all be so anxious to 
get rid of me? I have heard nothing, for a 
year, but this grand match and that one 
that I must make. I don’t want to make 
any ma‘ches, and I won’t try to please Mr. 
Murray or any other man you may bring 
here to look at me, and appraise me,’’ and 
I walked away very majestically, as I fond- 
ly imagined, out of the room, But as I 
was very small of stature, I expect my 
efforts to be majestic were a failure. I was 
thoroughly angry, and just a little heart- 
sore, as I went to my room. Why was it 
everybody wanted me to get married? I 
had n’t heard anything else since I put on 
my.first long dress. I knew tha: my uncle 
held in trust for me a goodly sum; enough 


to keep me in ease all the days of my life. 
I wished sometimes there was none of it, 
that I might be independent, and earn my 
own living comfortably, and never think of 
a man from morning until night. Horrid 
creatures! I could imagine how this Mr. 
Murray looked. Just as all the men looked 
whom Aunt Clara brought to my notice. 
A little man — | hate little men — with hay- 
colored hair, parted in the middle, and a 
mustache! I hate a mustache. And he 
was to be here for suppér, and I must try to 
please him, Auntie said. I’d not! I’d try 
to displease him, I thought. And, with the 
thought, there came to me a plan of action. 
Springing to my feet, I surveyed myself 
critically in the mirror, There is a class of 
girls, you know, dear reader, who can make 
themselves either pretty, or ugly, at their 
own desire, and I was one of them. I knew 
that when I crimped and curled my dark 
hair, and put cunning little bows of ribbon 
just where they would ‘ do the most good,” 
to use one of Fred’s political slang phrases, 
when I wore crimson or pink, or black 
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brightened with these colors, that I was 
just about as pretty a girl as our set could 
produce. I knew, also, that I could comb 
my hair straight back behind my ears, and 
pin it upin a tight kuot; I could leave off 
the bows, the ear-rings, ard the pretty laces; 
I could wear a horrible blue dress Aunt 
Clara had bought for me,— poor soul! she 
did n’t know the difference, — and straight- 
way I was extremely homely. I could n’t 
make my eyes any smaller, and I could n’t 
change my complexion very much; but, 
nevertheless, I could make quite a different 
girl of myself when I chose. And I chose 
now to “ displease’”’ Mr. Murray, of whom 
I had heard so much. SoI dressed myself 
in warlike array, and waited for the supper 
bell. I heard the bustle of arrival down- 
stairs, heard uncle’s loud, cheery voice in- 
quire for ** Kitty.’? He knows I detest be- 
ing called Kitty. Then I heard Fred take 
the new arrival to his room, which was 
next to my own; heard snatches of conver- 
sation, in which ‘* my cousin Kate”’ figured 
largely on Fred’s side. But still I did not 
go down until the second chiming of the 
call-bell. 

Then I took one hasty, farewell glance 
at myself, Shades of the departed! Could 
that be Catherine Elliston, the belle of her 
native village; that creature with the dull 
brown complexion, the straight black hair 
done up in an uncompromising pug-knot? 
The blue dress was without even a ruffle or 
lace to redeem its plainness. I took a sort 
of savage delight in my own ugliness, No 
danger of Mr. Murray being pleased with 
such an apparition as that, thought I, and I 
took up my march with solemn dignity to- 
ward the dining-room, I had a fancy that 
all men hated literary women, I suppose be- 
cause I was so un-literary myself; so I 
picked up a book asI went. I heard a low 
whistle from Fred as I entered, which gave 
asuspicious quaver to my voice, as 1 went 
on reading. I was brought to afull stop, at 
my seat, by my uncle’s premonitory 
“ahem!” before he said, ‘*My niece, Miss 
Elliston, Mr. Murray.”’ 

I gave the stranger the benefit of a broad 
stare, and placed my book on the window- 
seat. Over the blessing, I gave Mr. Murray 
another glance. He was not one of aunty’s 
“good, nice young men.” I saw that ina 
moment. His hair was anything but “‘ hay- 
colored,” being darker than my own; and 
mo mustache or beard was on his face, 


Shall I confess, that, with the first glarice, 
I wished I had not put on that odious blue 
dress? But I was not agirl to turn back; 
and, being determined to carry out my part, 
I sat throughout the meal in stony silence, 
varied now and then by a lugubrious sigh. 

More than ever did I wish I had not at- 
tempted this game wien we had adjourned 
to the parlor, and Anna Melville and her 
trother came in to spend the evening. 
Anna had always been one of my rivals, 
since we used to go sliding down hill, and 
she always got the sled I wanted. She was 
arrayed in her best this evening, and really 
looked charming with her golden-brown 
hair arranged in the latest style of puffs 
and braids and crimps. How was Mr. Mur- 
ray to know that half of it was false! and 
she had on a charming little blue jacket 
trimmed with swansdown. I thought with 
a little sigh cf the pink one up-siairs in my 
trunk, Very much surprised was I to see 
Mr. Murray, forsaking this beaming creat- 
ure, come straightway to my forlorn pres- 
ence, and strive to enter into conversation. 
But there was no conversation in me this 
evening. Monosyllables were the most that 
could be obtained. He discoursed of the 
weather, 

Yes,”’ I said: “it is delightful.” 

“ W—— is a pleasant village,” he said, 

I said a little viciously; I don’t 
think it is.”’ 

“Your friend, Miss Melville,” he said, 
“is certainly a very pretty young lady.” 

“Yes, she is pretty; but, for my part, I 
prefer a simpler style of dressing.” 

He saw tiat I did, with a glance at my 
“top-knot,’’ as Fred calls it, that almost 
threw me into convulsions, 

He was glad to find one young lady who 
preferred the classical style of hair-dressing. 
Here I began to have a vague idea that he 
was quizzing me, and was glad when Fred 
came along and carried hitn off to the piano. 
It seems he is quite a musician. 

Fred came back to me. 

** For Heaven’s sake, Kate, why have you 
made such a guy of yourself?’ he asked. 
“Do go and take off that blue thing, and 
fix up your hair. Murray’? — 

Here I stopped him. 

“I suppose I have aright to look ugly if 
I want to, Fred Elliston,” I said. “It 
won’t do to be so much better looking than 
the rest of the family.” 

I was sorry the minute I said it, for I saw 
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by his look he meant to have revenge, But 
he went away. 

Mr. Murray played and sang ‘‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal”’ so well, that I, who love mu- 
sic passionately, could not help admiring it. 
Then Anna sang her little songs. She only 
knows two,—‘* The Gypsy’s Warning,” 
and ‘‘ Beware, oh! Bewsare.’? Then Mr. 
Murray came for me to go to the piano, If 
there is anything I can do well, it is music; 
but I jumbled several pieces together this 
evening, made a great discord, and closed 
by telling him I had something of more im- 
portance to attend to than practicing. I 
was certain he thought then I was a wo- 
man’s-rights woman, 

When Anna said she must go home, I did 
not urge her to stay; and so the evening 
ended. 

When I stood before the mirror, and 
looked myself over, I did n’t feel quite so 
well satisfied as I Gid several hours before, 
What was the use of anybody making her- 
self so hideous? But then, what would he 
think of me now, if I dawned on him in all 
the glory of my usual style of dress and ap- 
pearance? No: I was in for it now. I had 
set out to make the gentleman dislike me, 
and I would do it, Then the idea struck 
me, that perhaps he would n’t have liked 
me any way, and I was putting myself to all 
this trouble for nothing. He was n’t one of 
Aunt Cilara’s wishywashy young men, who 
felt bound to fall in love with me at first 
sight, and propose on the third day. This 
view of the case made me feel rather un- 
comfortable; but I dismissed it, and went 
to my virtuous slumbers resolved to con- 
quer though I die, 

The next morning I donned the oldest, 
ugliest wrapper I possessed, and left my hair 
alittle rougher than the night before; but, 
in spite of my looks, Mr. Murray was very 
attentive. Was I actually pleasing him 

when I was trying to do just the opposite? 
Too late now to stop to ask questions, 
‘Mine not to reason why.” I must go 
forward in the path I had chosen, 

Thus the hateful week went on, and each 
day I tried to make myself look a little more 
like a witch, though I was getting heartily 
tired of the whole business; for, now that I 
knew Mr. Murray, I really desired to obtain 
his good opinion. 

For he was not at all the style of man I 
had fancied him. So pleasant and polite, and 
showed no signs of falling in love, unless it 


was with Anna Melville, who was at our 
house continually. Little cat! as if I did n’t 
know she did n’t love me that well, 

Then came the last day. Mr. Murray 
was to leave on the morrow, and he and 
Fred had gone to the city on some business, 
Never had I taken such pains in beautifying 
myself as I did before their arrival that 
evening. I would show him, before he left, 
that I could look as well as Anna Melville 
dared look. She would be there, and I 
would eclipse her or perish in the attempt. 
If I had taken pleasure in my appearance 
on the evening of his arrival, how much 
more did I as I surveyed myself now! — the 
rich black silk, made in the height of fash- 
ion, with the sweeping trail, that with my 
high-heeled boots gave me seemingly several 
extra inches of height; the jacket of pink 
and swansdown matching the pink bows 
that nestled at my throat, and in the waves 
of my hair, that, released from its enforced 
plainness, shone with pride. There was a 
flush of excitement on my cheek, and my 
eyes were bright with the same feeling. 
Thus equipped, I went down to the parlor 
to await their arrival. 

Seated there, before the mellow glow of 
the grate, I thought over the past week, and 
was almost constrained to wish I could blot 
it altogether out of my life. What had I 
accomplished by my foolishness? Nothing; 
only, perhaps, lost a fiiendship that might 
have been very precious to me, And, actu- 
ally, there was a tear dropping down in my 
lap. Then I heard the sharp click of the 
gate, and the next moment Mr. Murray 
stood in the door, I arose, expecting an ex- 
clamation of surprise. But, no; he only 
bowed, as to a total stranger, and said po- 
litely, — 

Excuse me, miss, I was looking for 
Miss Kate Elliston.”’ 

*“*Why, Mr. Murray,” I began, laughing 
a little nervously, ‘*don’t you know me? 
I am Kate.” 

**Excuse me again,” he said, ‘“ There 
is some mistake. The young lady I was 
looking for, with all her eccentricities, was, 
I believe, truthful, and would not attempt 
to palm herself off for what she is not. I 
will look for her.” And he was gone, 

I could not heip it. Tears rushed to my 
eyes; and, with a low cry, I sank sobbing 
on the sofa, Surely this was too severe a 
punishment for my silliness, for I saw now 
he had seen through it all, 
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Then a pair of arms lifted me up, and my 
head rested on scmebody’s shoulder. And 
this somebody said, — 

“Fooiish little girl, not to know that I 
had seen and loved your picture before I 
ever saw you! And not to remember that 


Fred and I could plot as well as you! Look 
up now, and tell me you forgive me, and 
you love me. Quick! Anna is coming!’ 

Weil, I said it, and have never been sorry 
for it, though 1 had to confess myself 
outwitted, 


IN MY GARDEN. 


BY ADDIE ROBBINS. 


I walked in my garden at twilight, 
Thinking over a pvoet’s sweet rhyme: 
The birds twittered soft in the branches, 
The fragrance arose from the thyme. 


On my pathway the rose-petals falling 


Make a carpet of crimson and pink: 


I tread out their fragrance unheeding. 
The stars above glimmer and blink, 


The poplar and maple leaves nestle 
In this dim, quiet garden of mine: 

The shadows grow deeper and deeper 
Where the rose and the jessamine twine, 


I wonder if fairies come hither, 
And reign in my garden, at night: 
Do the dainty queen-fairies inhabit 
The cups of my lilies so white? 


I fancied just now, as I parted 
The leaves of the clematis-vine, 

A fairy knight, in armor of green, 
Stood drinking a cup’s purple wine. 


But perhaps it was only my fancy; 
Yet I thought I heard in the air 

The sound of music and dancing, 
And revelry everywhere, 


Then suddenly into my garden 
Comes a silence so calm and s0 deep 
That I know the fairy revel is done, 
And the world has gone to sleep. 


Providence, R.I., 1879. 
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ARTHUR DELANCY. 


BY MISS CAROLINE C. ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


* You have fed upon my signiories, 
Disparked my parks, and felled my forest 
8; 
From my own windows torn my household 
coat; 

Razed out my impress, leaving me no signs, 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman.”’ 

— King Lachard II. 


It was near the close of one of those fresh, 
lovely days of spring, whose quickening 
breath infuses new life into the expanding 
bud and opening flower. After standing 
in a thoughtful attitude a few minutes, a 
young man began slowly ascending an emi- 
nence on which was situated a massive 
watch-tower, 

Thence the eye looked down on a noble 


pile of buildings erected at different periods | 


and in different styles of architecture, yet 
all displaying a grandeur and inagnificence 
which denoted the immense resources of 
feudal power. Most of the buildings were 
in good preservation, while those built at 
more remote periods exhibited glimpses of 
decay through the ivy which crept luxuri- 
antly over the walls. 

The young pedestrian, when he had gain- 
ed the summit, planted himself in the shad- 
ow of the tower. His clothing was not of a 
kind to designate his rank; but the haughty, 
even stern, expression which now and then 
broke through the melancholy that shaded 
his countenance indicated a lofty, dignified 
epirit, such as is not apt to animate one ac- 
customed to obey the arbitrary commands 
of a master, or quail beneath his frown, 
Bitter was the throng of reflections busy in 
his bosom as with folded arms he stood gaz- 
ing on the lofty pile which reposed in 
gloomy grandeur at his feet. 

Two years before, he had left his native 
land to fight under the banner of Coeur de 
Lion on the burning plains of Syria. When 
he returned, he found that his father had 
been dead several months; and that his pa- 
ternal domains had been sequestered by or- 
der of Prince John, and conferred on Sir 


Edred Dymoke, with whom his father had 
been at feud several years previous to his 
decease, 

Many minutes had not elapsed before a 
man emerged from the inner court of the 
castle, with a falcon on his wrist. The 
gloom darkened over the young soldier’s 
brow; and, snatching an arrow from its 
quiver, he drew it to its head. But the 
next moment, while a flush of shame crossed 
his cheek at the baseness of the deed which 
a momentary impuise urged him to perform, 
he suffered the bow to relax, and the arrow 
fell to the ground. 

Just at this moment, the falcon, being 
unrestrained by jesses, darted from the wrist 
of Sir Edred, and winged its way to the 
neighboring vatley, where a tame dove, 
bold in fancied security, scarcely attempted 
to elude its enemy. 

A young girl unsuccessfully endeavored 
to lure back her truant bird, which had just 
flown from her hand, : 

Edred! Sir Edred!”’ she cried, — for, 
having stepped forward to watch what to 
him was sport, he became visible to the dis- 
tressed girl, —‘‘cruel Sir Edred! do call 
your falcon away.” 

‘*Why should 1?” he said coldly. “I 
can procure you another dove, and you will 
have the pleasure of taming it.”’ 

‘But it will not be that dove,’’ said the 
maiden, a tear glistening in her eye. 

A cry of terror succeeded her entreaties: 
the falcon had seized the dove. 

Nearly at the same instant, it fell, with 
its prey, almost at ber feet. An arrow had 
pierced its heart. The proud, bright eye 
was closed; and the relaxed talons suffered 
the uninjured but trembling dove to escape, 
which immediately sought shelter in the 
boson of its mistress, 

** What cowardly knave has done this?” 
exclaimed Sir Edred, furiously rushing to- 
ward the spot whence he descried the flight 
of the arrow. 

“I did it, though neither knave nor cow- 
ard,”’ said the young soldier, stepping forth 
from the shadow of the tower. 

There was something in the keen glance 
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of his clear, black eye, which, in spite of 
himself, caused Sir Edred to cower before 
him. He soon recovered his se)f-possess- 
ion. 

** Were your birth and good-breeding such 
as would not disgrace one of gentle blood to 
try weavons with you,’ said he, ‘“‘you 
should be branded with both these names, 
for your meddling insolence, or by your 
own sword prove yourself worthy not to 
wearthem. As it is, I shall compe) you to 
cope wiih one of my vassals, wiih such 
weapons as will befit you and him.”’ 

** My name is Arthur Delancy,’’ said the 
young soldier; ‘“‘and I am descended, as 
you yourself know, from a house which is 
at least as ancient and honorable as that 
which Sir Edred Dymoke descended from. 
You therefore need not fear to soil your 
escutcheon by endeavoring to make good 
with your own hand the degrading epithets 
you have cast upon me; ard I hereby hurl 
them back to you, with my defiance.” 

And, as he concluded, he threw his glove 
at Sir Edred’s feet. 

The change wrought in Delancy’s person- 
al appearance by so long a sojourn in a 


warmer clime than his native land, together — 


with a costume more befitting the low state 
of his finances than his noble birth, made it 
no matter of marvel that Sir Edred did not 
recognize him; but, at hearing the name of 
Arthur Delancy, his dark features, which 
seldom gave expression to what was passing 
in his mind, writhed as if he were under 
the influence of torture. As he passed his 
hand over his face to conceal his agitation, 
he said, in a tone entirely divested of its 
former pride and haughtiness, — 

* Tomorrow evening, then, if it please 
you, we will meet in the shadow of this 
tower.” 

am content,” replied Delancy, ‘“‘to 
meet you then and here, and will not fail.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The young girl, whose name was Adela, 
little dreamed that it was the injured De- 
lancy who had saved her pet dove. After 
having caressed and soothed it, she stooped 
down, and drew the arrow from the bleed- 
ing breast of the falcon, 

**] will preserve this arrow,’’ she said to 
herself, **for it saved the life of the only 
thing which I am certain loves me. But 


what is this?’ as the motto, Dieu et mon 
droit, inscribed on the shaft, caught her eye. 
“It is the motto once chosen by Coeur de 
Lion. A friend of his must have sped it. 
Perhaps’? — 

She did not give utterance to the name of 
Arthur Delancy as it flashed upon her mind; 
but a deep blush suffused her cheek as she 
carefully concealed the arrow among the 
folds of her dress, 

The gloom of twilight, though silvered by 
the light of a full moon, began to veil ob- 
jects in a shadowy indistinctness before she 
was aware; and, without farther delay, she 
hastened toward an ancient castle a quarter 
of a mile distant, where, since the decease 
of her father, she bad lived with her step- 
mother, that lady being desirous of person- 
ally superintending the improvements she 
wished to make on an estate which had re- 
cently fallen to her as the hineal heir. 

As Adela wished to avoid meeting any 
person, she approached the castle at a point 
remote from the hall where tbe household 
were then assembled at supper; but she 
drew precipitately back, when, as she was 
about to exter beneath the rude Saxon 
arch which formed the portal, she perceived 
a person, whom her fears magnified into a 
size almost gigantic, leaning against one of 
the sides, 

Her alarm subsided, when, on stepping 
forward from the shadow of the arch, she 
saw, by his black mantle wrought with the 
keys of St. Peter, his battle and scrip, and 
the scallop-shell in his cap, together with 
the withered palm-braneh, that he was a 
palmer from the Holy Land. His figure 
and mien were stately and majestic; but 
his features were concealed by his cowl. . 

** Give me leave, fair lady, to rest. on yon- 
der bench,” he said; *‘ for I have traveled far 
today, and the way has been rough and toil- 
some.,”’ 

** Surely, holy Palmer,”’ said Adela, “‘ you 
would confer instead of receive a favor by 
so doing. But will you not proceed to the 
hall, where supper is being seryed, and par- 
take of some refreshment?”’ 

** No,” replied the palmer: bottle, 
replenished a short time since from the cool 
spring, and a morse) of bread from my scrip, 
will afford sufficient wherewith to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger.”’ 

** Good-night, then, holy Palmer; and I 
will go and order for you a more comforta- 
ble place of repose.” 
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“Stay one moment. Is it not Norbury 
Castle which I see yonder?’ 

** And the earl — is he still alive?” 

‘He isnot. He has been dead several 
months,” 

*“*His vassals then, if appearances were 
true when I passed there half an hour since, 
carry things with a high hand, I fear, that, 
when the son returns from the crusade, he 
will not find his revenues improved,” 

‘The possessions of the late earl have 
passed into other hands, Sir Edred Dymoke 
is the proprietor now.”’ 

A passionate exclamation escaped the lips 
of the palmer, at this announcement, appar- 
ently before he was aware, and which Adela 
thought was not in exact accordance with 
the meekness and sancity appropriate to his 
Character. He iwmediately checked him- 
self, and said, — 

**T will detain you no longer, fair lady. 
Good-night, aud may God’s benizun be 
yours,” 

Adela lingered one minute. She wished 
to inquire concerning Delancy; but she 
could not summon courage, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost. She entered the castle 
without noise, and hastened to her chamber, 
It was a spacious, irregularly formed apart- 
ment, fitted up in a style of costly but 
gloomy magnificence, Her mind had not 
yet recovered its accustomed tone. She 
felt agitated and depressed. The moon- 
light that streamed through the open win- 
dows, crossed now and then by the shadows 
of the crimson curtains waving slowly in 
the night-breeze, shone, she imagined, with 
a ghas.ly and spectral light. As she cast a 
furtive glance around the room, the remote 
corners of which were wrapt in deep obscur- 
ity, her eyes were arrested, though she had 
often seen it before, by a full-length por- 
trait of an old chieftain, the original owner 
of the castle, and concerning whom myste- 
rious tales of horror and blood were often 
related by the ancient domestics when as- 
sembled round the winter hearth, As a 
single lamp, the only one in the chamber, 
shed over the picture a faint and flickering 
light, she almost imagined that she saw the 
high sable plumes of his casque, which 
seemed to press heavily on his dark and 
sullen brow, wave slowly to and fro, and the 
large and muscular hand, which was half 
thrust into the bosom, vibrate with an eager, 
convulsive motion, until she almost ex- 


pected to see drawn thence, grasping the 
glittering blade, with which it was said he 
had given a final cure to the heart-ache of 
many a poor wretch who had long pined in 
the dungeons of the keep, Was it mag- 
netism, or was the countenance really sim- 
ilar to that of Sir Edred Dymoke? 

No, she could not be mistaken, There 
was an expression of the eye as it gleamed 
from beneath the impending brow, and a 
slight, nearly imperceptible curl of the lip 
that seemed the mockery of a smile, so ex- 
actly similar to what she had seen in the eye 
and on the lip of Sir Edred, as, regardless of 
her entreaties, he watched to see his falcon 
pounce upon her dove, when a slight whistle 
would have recalled the well-trained bird to 
his wrist, she felt that it could not be the 
illusion of an excited imagination, ‘* And 
this is the man,’ thought she, **to whom 
Lady Morville bas promised my hand,—a 
promise which she seeks to enforce by 
threats and commands, O my father, could 
you have foreseen the fate of your only 
child, when you gave her such a mother!’ 

The scund of persons approaching roused 
her from her painful reflections, It was 
her stepmother, preceded by a young girl 
who borealamp, There was a pride and 
stateliness apparent in the person of Lady 
Morville, that bespoke a consciousness of 
her noble birth and high station, She was 
above the common stature, and her features, 
though rather karge and prominent, were 
decidedly handsome; but that soft and fem- 
inine expression was wanting, which por- 
trays those amiable and gentle affections, 
which are alike the peculiar and appropri- 
ate characteristics of her sex. 

Adela, who sat near the door, which on 
Lady Morville’s entrance had been left un- 
closed, now saw the glimmering of a light 
in a gallery which led from the principal 
staircase, and which was intersected by 
humerous passages, winding in different 
directions, As the light drew nearer, she 
perceived it was borne by a page, whom she 
had commissioned to conduct the palmer to 
comfortable lodgings. He was followed by 
the holy man, who, by his erect and firm 
gait, appeared little to require the support 
of the staff which he bore in his hand. She 
kept her eye upon them, until she saw them 
enter a passage, which she knew terminated 
in an apartment next herown. The atten- 
tion of Lady Morviile in the mean time had 
been so engrossed by examining the arrow, 
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which Adela had forgotten to conceal, that 
she had nut heeded the sound of their foot- 
steps. 

“Do you know who sped this arrow?” 
she at length said. 

Adela replied in the negative. 

** Know, then, it was Arthur Delancy, the 
craven foe of my kinsman’s house.”’ 

* A foe he is to your kinsman’s house un- 
doubtedly,” replied Adela, *‘ but no craven, 
I believe.”’ 

**Say you so?”’ said Lady Morville, fixing 
her piercing eyes on Adela’s face, as if she 
would thereby read the secrets of her heart, 

**I do say so, Lady Morville; for fame, 
honestly and valiantly won, says the same.” 

*“* Have you seen this same valiant knight, 
since his return?” inquired her stepmother, 
regarding her with a glance still keener than 
before. 

“Never. I was even ignorant, until now, 
that he had returned. The arrow might 
have been sped by him; but I saw him 
not.”’ 

“And yet you thought it worth preserv- 
ing.” 

“It saved my dove.” 

“Perish thus, all who are the fues of the 
noble house of my ancestors,”’ said Lady 
Morville suddenly, snapping the arrow in 
twain. 

“OQ madam!’ exclaimed Adela, why 
did you break it?” 

Lady Morville replied not, but regarded 
her daughter with a look in which anger 
and contempt appeared striving to gain the 
mastery. 

After a silence of some time, — 

“Promise me one thing,” said she. 
“Promise never to seek an interview with 
Arthur Delancy.”’ 

“Do you think me capable,” said Adela 
indignantly, of seeking an interview with 
him, or with any other young man, unless 
it were required by some pressing occasion? 
No: I shall leave that office for him to per- 
form.” 

“J claim your pardon,” said Lady Mor- 
ville, “*but as the ideas of young ladies 
sometimes differ from those of their elders, 
I thought it not improbable, that your ro- 
mantic notions of propriety might lead you 
to seek him, in order that you might pour 
forth your gratitude for the invaluable ser- 
vice he has rendered you, in saving the life 
of a dove.” 

Adela, who felt that she had better not 


trust herself to reply to this sneering speech, 
remained silent. 

At this moment the motto Diev et mon 
droit inscribed on the shaft of the broken 
arrow, which she still retained in her hand, 
caught the eye of Lady Morville. She 
turned pale with anger, which at first choked 
her utterance, 

*It was not to save the life of a paltry 
dove, then, that Delancy sent this arrow into 
the grounds of Sir Edred Dymoke, but 
rather to express his defiance of him and 
his prince.” 

“They were his own grounds, Lady Mor- 
ville, until deprived of them by the man- 
date of a rash and hard-hearted prince. As 
for the motto it was, if I mistake not, as- 
sumed by King Richard, on gaining a victory 
over the French, and the arrows probably 
fell into Delancy’s hands by accident,”’ 

“It is at least not an accident that he is 
a traitor to his lawful prince, and as such I 
will take measures to have him recognized 
ere another sun sink behind yonder moun- 
tains; and you, were it not that you can 
shelter yourself in the loyal house of my 
kinsman, would quickly find that even a 
woman’s heart would not prove a sanctuary 
where rebellious sentiments may harbor 
with impunity.” 

** Lady Morville,” said Adela, while her 
cheeks glowed, and her eyes sparkled, ‘* my 
ancestors, on all occasions, have proved 
themselves true to their king and their 
country, and would not have been among 
the first to manifest their allegiance to an 
usuper, while their lawful sovereign lan- 
guished in a foreign prison, — no, not even 
if an earldom had been offered as a recom- 
pense, — and never shall it be said that the 
last of their daughters had abjured her fidel- 
ity to a king so noble as Richard, even 
though the stake and fagot were resorted to 
as tests of her loyalty. From your kins- 
man’s house, noble as you imagine it to be, 
she will neither claim nor accept protection, 
As respects Sir Edred Dymoke, personally, 
whatever wrongs he might sustain while at 
feud with the father, I should think he 
might feel himself amply avenged, by see- 
ing the son deprived of bis heritage, and 
cast forth as a vagrant upon the wide world, 
without pursuing him with further persecu- 
tion.” 

** By my troth,”’ said Lady Morville, *‘ you 
nave bold thoughts for a damsel newly es- 
caped from her teens, and a bolder tongue 
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wherewith to utter them. When I was of 
your age, I was content to model my opin- 
ions by those of persons older and wiser. 
It may be, that you ’ve been taking counsel 
of some of those visionaries, who believe 
that Richard may yet return.” 

**T have taken counsel of no person,”’ re- 
plied Adela, ‘* but I believe that King Rich- 
ard lives in too many hearts to be suffered 
to die in a foreign prison. Prince John, 
with his splendor and pageantry, may for a 
season dazzle the eyes of his countrymen; 
yet he can never permanently sow in their 
hearts the seeds of disloyalty.” 

“*T see that you inherit your late father’s 
obstinacy of opiuion,’’ said Lady Morville, 
rising to depart. ‘‘I must commission my 
cousin Dymoke to convince you of oe fal- 
lacy of your assertions,” 

Pride and an excited state of feeling had 
sustained Adela, while in the presence of 
her stepmother; but, the moment she was 
left alone, the threat, uttered during their in- 
terview concerning Delancy, presented itself 
to her imagination in alarming colors, and 
prevented repose fur the night. Could she 
have foreseen the events which were shortly 
to transpire, her fears in that respect would 
have been allayed; events which so en- 
grossed the attention of Lady Morville that 
she had nei:her leisure nor inclination to 
execute her threat, 


CHAPTER III, 


The sun had not yet risen the following 
morning, when a stranger on horseback ar- 
rived at Norbury Castle, and requested to 
speak with Sir Edred Dymoke. 

“Conduct him into the hall, and see that 
he has refreshment,”’ said Sir Edred to the 
servant who had announced the stranger’s 
arrival. will see him forthwith.”’ 

**T must see him in a private apartment,” 
said the stranger, in answer to Sir Edred’s 
message, ‘and that, before I eat or drink.’’ 

As soon as he was shown into the pres- 
ence of Sir Edred he presented to him a 
small packet, and said, — 

“From Prince Jobn.’’ 

“*Does your master think that I’ve been 
shut up in a closet,” said Sir Edred, “that 
I might learn to handle a pen instead of a 
sword? Return and tell him that I have 
not been so pitifully employed.” 

“He bid me tell you, in case that you 


could not read what was contained in the 
packet, that you must set out immediately 
for Leeds Castle, where he now is, as he 
will trust no one else with its contents,’’ 

Impossible,” said Sir Edred. have 
an engagement to fulfill this evening, which 
I cannot break.”’ 

** Nevertheless, it must be broken,” was 
the reply. “If you find him standing be- 
fore the priest, by the side of the fair Adela,”’ 
said the prince, *‘ tell him not to delay to do 
my bidding.” 

“Tf it must be so,” said Sir Edred, “I 
wish 1 had a scribe at hand, to write a mes- 
sage to Delancy.”’ 

‘‘ There must be no time lost in hunting 
for scribes, or in writing messages. We 
have already tarried too long. Let us to 
horse without delay.”’ 

“Not if the prince were a king, would I 
go till I had met Delancy, Jock Reeder, 
come hither,” said he to a lad, who was 
that moment passing the hall door. “Now 
go to the hut of the old herdsman, who lives 
by the side of the hill, and see if Arthur 
Delancy is there. If he be, teli him that I 
am waiting for him at the old watch-tower, 
things having so turned out that it will be 
impossible for me to meet him at the hour 
appointed. Instead of waiting till evening 
I must meet him this morning. Tell him 
furthermore that I will abide his coming, 
till the sun looks through the uppermest 
branches of yonder oak, that rises so loftily 
against the eastern sky. Do you understand, 
sirrah, what 1 ‘ve been saying to you?” 

**T do, sir.” 

** Run, then, as if you were the messenger 
of the winds, and mind that you commit no 
biunder in telling your errand.”’ 

The boy darted away in the direction of 
the herdsman’s hut, while Sir Edred, after 
making the necessary preparations, repaired 
to the place appointed. Jock met the herds- 
man at a short distance from his dwelling, 
who told him that Delancy was within, but 
was busy and could not be disturbed. 

‘*I have a message for him, from Sir 
Edred Dymoke,”’ said the boy, ** but I sup- 
pose it will be as well to deliver it to you, if 
you will promise to tell him without de- 
lay.” 

He accordingly told the herdsman his er- 
rand, who immediately comprehended its 
bearing, when he recalled to mind a few 
words inadvertently dropped by Delancy the 
preceding evening. He as quickly deter- 
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mined that he would suffer Delancy to re- 
main ignorant of Sir Edred’s message, 

** Never,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘ shall my 
young master’s blood gild the sword of so 
thorough-bred a villain as Sir Edred Dy- 
moke,” 

Sir Edred having in the mean time arrived 
at the watcih-tower walked to and fro be- 
fore it with impatient steps, awaiting De- 
lancy’s arrival; and it was not until the sun 
had cmerged from the loftiest branches of 
the oak, that he returned slowly and reluc- 
tantly to the castle, internally heaping im- 
precations on the delinquent’s head, Two 
of his own horses, according to his orders, 
stood ready in the court-yard; one for him- 
self, the viher for the messenger of Prince 
John. Just as the latter was going to 
spring to the saddle, he took a letter from 
his bosom, and, handing it to the boy who 
stood near, remarked he had come near for- 
getting one-half of his errand, and bid him 
hand it to Lady Morville. 

Afver a few hours’ hard riding, they took 
fresh Lorses which were in readiness for 
them ataninn, It was past mid-day when 
they arrived at Leeds Cuastie. Sir Edred, 
according to orders which had been given, 
was immediately ushered into the presence 
of Prince John. The prince’s love of splen- 
dor was apparent in the decorations of 
the apartment, and in his own person; he 
being attired in a suit of black velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, while precious stones 
glistened in profusion wherever there was 
opportunity for display. He was reclining 
on an ottoman, a luxury introduced from 
the East by the Crusaders, Several young 
men, who appeared ambitious to emulate 
him in the magnificence of their apparel, 
stood near, listening to his remarks, or at- 
tempting to reply 10 some question; for 
there was a singular impatience in his man- 
ner which impelled him to interrupt who- 
ever attempted to speak, by some new com- 
ment or inquiry. He greeted Sir Edred in 
a gay and careless tone, but an observant 
eye could perceive in bis appearance a kind 
of intermingling of gayety and gloom; his 
smiles, like sunshine on a thunder-cloud, 
serving only to make the darkness of his 
brow more apparent, 

“Did you read what I sent you by my 
messenger, my good Edred?’’ he inquired, 

** Beshrew me, prince, if I had not as lief 
you would ask me if I had been twirling the 
distaff with my lady’s maids: for in my 


mind the one would be an employment 
equally befitting a thorough-bred soldier as 
the other.”’ 

We claim courtesy for ourself, Sir Edred, 
in unluckily having some knowledge of an 
art you so much disdain, but your own ig- 
norance matters not, since you have shown 
so much diligence in coming to our pres. 
ence. In good sooth, Sir Edred, we have it 
in mind to hold a tournament, and have al- 
ready made arrangements to send heralds 
throughout every part of the kingdom to 
make known our intention, that there may 
not be a noble nor a lady in the land, who 
will not have an opportunity of witnessing 
the prowess and bravery of those knights 
who may take a part in the entertain- 
ment,”’ 

‘*A pretty matter, by my halidom, to af- 
fect so much secrecy and haste about,” 
said Sir Edred, with a darkened counte- 
nance, “I want none of your mock com- 
bats, when those in good earnest can be had 
at every turn.” 

** Nay, good Edred,”’ said the prince in a 
soothing tone, “‘give us your countenance 
and advice in the present instance, and we 
may at another time find you employment 
more to your taste, De Burgh,” said the 
prince, turning to one of those present, 
“we would talk this matter over with Sir 
Edred.”’ 

De Burgh and the others, at this infor- 
mation, withdrew, when Prince John, ris- 
ing, and taking a letter from a small cabi- 
net, suid, — 

**Now that we have gotten rid of those, 
who, with the exception of De Burgh, area 
set of chattering fools, I wili inform you of 
the real reason of my message to you, 
Know you this seai?’ holding up the letter. 

knowit well. Itis Philip's of France.” 

* Right. You hear and interpret its con- 
tents.” 

He opened the letter, and read the follow- 
ing significant words: — 

‘Take care of yourself! The devil is 
loose!’ 

‘“*The meaning of which is, your brother 
Richard is at liberty.”’ 

*“*Even so. See you not now, Edred, 
more policy than folly in making this festi- 
val? Be assured that the field of a tourna- 
ment affords an easy path to the heart of a 
young and brave knight, when warmed and 
cheered by the smiles of kis lady-love. Al- 
ready is rumor, which I believe must be the 
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avant-courier of the winds, busy in speak- 
ing of Richard’s release, and something 
must be done to win the people to my 
cause, or it, at once, will shake hands with 
ruin, while you, Sir Edred, must bid fare- 
well to your earldom, before we have learned 
to give you your titles, for this Delancy, if 
fame speak true, especially if he can have 


Richard to appeal to, is no hilding to sit 
quietly down, and see another man in pos- 
session of his domains.”’ 


‘* As you say, prince, there is policy in as- 
sembiing the people round your person, and 
this tournament may afford a specious pre- 
text; but suffer me to tell you, that all the 
show and splendor of such a field would in 
English eyes be but a rushlight compared 
with the sun, should Richard, and half a 
score of those brave knights who fought 
with him in Palestine, present themselves 
before the multitude, and’? — 

“Sirrah!’ interrupted the prince, while 
his ‘cheek was flushed with anger, ‘‘I did 
not summon you hither, that you might 
have opportunity to draw invidious compar- 
isons. Your personal interest in this is as 
great as mine. Had it not been so, I should 
have hesitated about sending for you, and 
still more in asking your advice; for I have 
long known that man finds in self the only 
true bond which binds him to another’s in- 
terest,”’ 

“I trust, prince,” said Sir Edred in a 
humble tone, *‘ that no other motive to ren- 
der my poor, humble assistance will be ne- 
cessary than that which may be found in 
my loyalty.” 

**T trust so too; though I confess that I 
have ever found that loyalty which is quick- 
ened by self-interest more zealous than any 
other,” 

‘* Nevertheless, prince, if you would give 
me leave, I could prove my allegiance more 
effectually than by the method you pro- 
pose,” 

“How? In what way?” 

* The person of Richard is so well known 
to me, that I think I could detect him 
through any disguise. He must perforce, 
from its proximity to the sea-shore, pass my 
—that is, Norburg Castle, before he can 
traverse any considerable portion of the 
kingdom. He will doubtless claim hospi- 
tality at the castle, which, if it please you, 
he shall find in the keep which lacks not for 
bolt or bar.” 

“Nay, gentle Edred,’”’ said the prince, 


“such things are apt to transpire, and [ 
fear he has too strong a hold on the affec- 
tion of the people to make it safe to venture 
on so bold a step; yet, if you could do it 
without its getting rumored abroad, the 
coronet should be so fastened on your brow 
that not a hand in England would be strong 
enough to pluck it thence,” 

“But, should all our projects fail, what 
is to insure it to me?” 

A nearly imperceptible smile passed over 
the countenance of the prince as he re- 
plied, — 

**Do you ask what is to insure it to you? 
You yourself very well know.” 

**T can think of more ways than one.” 

*““The death of the heir would be the 
most certain.”’ 

* But he still lives, and is in usual good 
health.” 

** And yet he may die.” 

‘There ’s nothing which points to such 
an issue.’’ 

**Steel might be made to.” 

“True, prince, That might prove a sharp 
argument in my favor.” 

**And asure one, How speeds your suit 
with the fair Adcla?” 

* You bad better ask, how stands my 
suit; for I have not advanced one inch in 
her favor since first I attempted to win it; 
or, if I have advanced any way, it must 
have been backward, as your subjects of the 
Green Isle might say.” 

“That weighs very little, since Lady 
Morville is your friend. I have commanded 
her to be present, with her fair charge, to 
grace our revels, I have, moreover, hinted 
to her that it will be well to prepare a bri- 
dal-wreath; for I am resolved, among other 
things, to have a wedding, and that you, 
Sir Knight, shall be the bridegroom.” 

** A resolve to which I will not say nay; 
for I have great lack of honeyed words to 
whisper into a lady’s ear, and by marriage I 
shall reduce their necessity guite to their 
lack.’? 

**But remember, although I have gone so 
far as to speak of a wedding, that this fair 
and rich prize is to be won on your part by 
the performance of certain good services, 
You must not expect golden apples to fall 
into your lap: you must reach forth your 
hand, and pluck them from the tree, not 
forgetting to throw one, now and then, to 
him who helped you to a ladder. Do you 
understand?” 
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* Av, prince; and, what is better, I will 
remem ber.”’ 

** Above all things, let it be your aim to 
see how the nobility stand affected toward 
me: for although there be a few among the 
courtiers, who, seeing my power, based, as 
they fondly imagine. on a sandy foundation, 
think it not worth their while to spread the 
gloss of flattery and plausibility over their 
demeanor, but use so much freedom in my 
presence, that, were their opinions written 
on the sleeves of their doublets, I could not 
read them much more readily, the majority 
keep dark; and it is in them wkere lies the 
secret spring which must give impulse to 
the great mass, as well as the power to di- 
rect it, when given. You well know, my 
good Edred, how to give to craft and cun- 
ning a certain’frankness of aspect, which 
will take a man off his guard, and tempt 
him to show his heart to you. If I mistake 
not, you can manage such business more 
gingerly than the best courtier of them all, 
though he have a bow and a smile for every 
word he utter,”’ 

*] will manage, prince, to the best of my 
poor ability.” 

“[ doubt it not. Leave me now, good 
Edred, for by this time you must stand in 
need of the refreshment ordered to be in 
readiness for you.” 

As soon as Sir Edred left him, the prince 
opened the door of a small autechamber, 
intending to enter, but immediately started 
back, as if something disagreeable or alarm- 
ing met his sight. His hesitation was only 
momentary. Entering and closing the door, 
he advanced to a part of the room which 
commanded a favorable view of the offen- 
sive object, with an air that seemed to say, 
*I will compel myself to Jook at it.”” It was 
the portrait of his brother Richard, which, 
according to his command, he imagined had 
been removed from the apartment. Filled 
with the guilty consciousness of having just 
consented to the proposition of Sir Edred 
relative to his bruther’s imprisonment, he 
almost imagined that his living form was 
before him. Unconsciously, perhaps, to 
himself, he gave utterance to his thoughts, 

** How legibly,”’ he said, “tis power writ- 
ten in every line of the face! And thay 
eye —theie is something in the calm yet 
searching look, which must insure obedi- 
ence, I quail beneath it. Whatthen must 


be its lightning flash, when kindled with 
anger? It seems even now to read that 


secret of my heart which I have striven 
so hard to hide, to banish even from my- 
self. Ay! read, if thou wilt, my plottings 
against thy liberty; but that thought, nursed 
only in the darkest corner of the murder- 
er’s heart, — must that eagle glance search 
out even that? Let it. Exchange of cir- 
cumstances would make him like me. Those 
upon whom Fortune has set her ban are 
forced to vile arts which lead to viler deeds, 
He who would climb the ladder which ieads 
to the throne must have a hard conscience; 
one that will not cry out, though its owner 
have now and then to make a step on the 
dead body of a kinsman, and even a—nay, 
I will not think the rest, Yet, how is the 
end to be accomplished without the means? 
Fate has recorded that I shall be a king, for 
a seer once told me that on Ascension Day 
I should resign my crown; therefore, as 
that which was never possessed cannot re- 
signed, I must be a king in spite of Rich- 
ard,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Leaning against the western side of the 
old watch-tower, already alluded to, stood a 
young girl, apparently absorved in melan- 
choly thought. She would have made a 
picture not unworthy the artist’s pencil, as 
she stood by that “stern round tower of 
other days,”’ the rich attire which fell grace- 
fully around her slight form, brightened by 
the declining sunlight, aud the dark glossy 
curls even which flowed back from her 
forehead and temples, stealing a tinge of its 
departing glory, She thougiit she heard a 
footstep, and the dark and dreaded form of 
Sir Edred arose to her imagination, The 
next moment brought with it the cheering 
thought that he was far away, and she 
again resigned herself to melancholy mu- 
sings of former days. 

** Adela!” said a voice near, “‘ Adela!” 

The blood rushed tu Adela’s face, for 
there were tones in that voice which in 
memory had never slept; and, when she 
looked in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded, an expression of doubt and in- 
quiry was painted on her countenance, 

“Know you not Arthur Delancy?” said 
the person who had pronounced her name, in 
answer to her look of inquiry. ‘* Have two 
years’ absence and the burning clime of a 
distant land changed me so much?’’ 

‘They have indeed changed you,” she 
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replied. ‘* You went away with a bright, 
undaunted brow, and clad in such gay and 
costly military trappings as were proper 
and worthy a beloved and trusted >fficer of 
King Richard.” 

“Could it be otherwise, Adela? Wealth 
and power have been wrested from me, Iam 
a houseless wanderer, and my deadliest foe 
sits by the hearthstone where passed the gay- 
est and happiest hours of my childhood, 
There is not a being, since I set foot on my 
native land, who has not greeted me with 
frowns, or at best acold and heartless wel- 
come, except my late father’s berdsman. 
Even you, Adela, turned on me acold and 
doubtful look; while had your form appear- 
ed before me, in the midst of the Paynim 
host, my heart, unchilled by a moment’s 
doubt, would have sprung to meet you.”’ 

** Do not reproach me, Arthur, for in looks 
you have, as I’ve already said, greatly 
changed, Nought save your voice and your 
eye are true to the record which memory 
has faithfully kept. And these are enough, 
if with them you could have brought back 
the bright, cheerful smile of those other 
days.”’ 

* Smiles, Adela, cannot light the brow 
when the heart is torn and withered. Al- 
though | have lain alcne at midnight, on the 
arid sands of Arabia, with not even a solitary 
palm for the bieeze to whisper to, or on 
which the moonbeams might linger and 
play ere they fell coldly on me, the sense of 
loneliness pressed less heavily on my heart 
then than it since has in my native land; 
for at those seasons your form would come 
to me like a bright bird winging its way 
over the desert. Adela, it can come to me 
thus no more,”’ 

** And why, Delancy?”’ 

** Because you can never be mine, Think 
not I would link your fate with that of a 
vagrant.” 

* Arthur Delancy,” said she solemnly 
and impressively, ‘‘ my troth-vow was yours 
when we parted; itis yours now; it shall 
ever remain yours,” 

** Are you indeed thus firm? Then my vow 
is, even by the sword that once saved Coeur 
de Lion’s life, that I will claim its fulfill- 
ment, but not till the wife of Arthur Delan- 
ey can in rank be as proud and as high as 
if she were the wife of Sir Edred Dymoke, 
although she could thus call herself a 
countess, Thus,” locking her right hand in 
his, ‘ve my vow joined with yours, and 


may misery and mishap lie in my path if 
I voluntarily break it!’ 

**And in my path if I break mine, if 
prince or even king should command me to 
do so,” 

At this moment a hand fell heavily on 
Adela’s shoulder; and, looking around, she 
beheld her stepmother, her features wear- 
ing an expression of anger too deep and de- 
termined to vent itself in passionate words, 
In silence she drew Adela’s hand under her 
arm, and turned haughtily away, first cast- 
ing on Delancy a look, to which, had it been 
in her power, she would have imparted the 
petrifying qualities of a Gorgon’s, With 
rapid steps she proceeded homeward, re- 
gardiess of the faltering walk of Adela, 
who was almost sinking to the ground with 
agitation. Adela ventured one look to- 
ward Delancy, just a* the direction they 
were about to take would hide him from 
sight. He pronounced the single word 
‘*beware,” in a voice which reached both 
heart and ear, and its effect was to give her 
new courage, and to impel her to persevere 
in the accomplishment of a just determina- 
tion. 

When arrived at the castle, Adela hoped 
that her mother would permit her to retire 
to her own room; but, retaining a firm grasp 
upon her hand, she led her to her own 
apartinent, and commanded her to be seat- 
ed. Lady Morville then ordered candles; 
for, although it was a clear, golden sunset, 
gloom already pervaded the room, the oak 
wainscoting being darkened by time, and 
the bigh, narrow window being shaded 
with heavy green curtains, 

As soon as lights were brought, Lady 
Morville handed the letter to Adela which 
she had that morning received from Prince 
John, and, with a smile that expressed any- 
thing rather than those bland emotions 
smiles are intended to indicate, said, — 

**Read that, and then judge if even a prince 
— we say nothing of a king — may not move 
you to break your rash vow.” 

The little color which until then had re- 
mained forsook Adela’s lip and cheek as 
her eye traced the contents of the letter, 
but her resolve remained firm and unwaver- 
ing. 

** No, Lady Morville,” said she, ‘ neither 
promises nor threats from Prince John will 
incline me to break a vow, the sanctity of 
which is protected by a promise given to 
the last wish of a dying parent; and though 
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the voice that expressed that wish be silent 
in the grave, it still appeals to my heart 
with a mute eloquence which I feel it 


would be sacrilegious to disregard.”’ 


* Even filial obedience,” said Lady Mor- 
ville, ** should yield to our loyalty as subjects 
to the king, and I doubt not but yours 
would be of a more pliant nature did it 
clash with inclination. You see, by this 
letter, that a refusal to comply with the 
wishes of the prince will place you in a 
convent for life.’ 

**Rather,”’ said Adela, “for the time the 
prince retains his power.”’ 

“I should pity you for your contumacy, 
were you blinded by ignorance; now I can 
give you only reproach and contempt. You 
may retire now; and, when we meet on the 
morrow, I trust you will be prepared to 
yield to the wishes of Prince John and Sir 
Edred gracefully, as you must be aware 
that resistance will avail you nothing.” 

As Adela was passing through the corri- 
dor which led to her chamber, she again en- 
countered the palmer. She started at his un- 
expected appearance, and remarked that she 
had been told that he departed early in the 
morning. 

**] did go,’ was his reply, “‘ but certain 
circumstances, with which I became ac- 
quainted, together with some I knew before, 
induced me to return. Ask me no ques- 
tions, but promise so far to yield to Lady 
Morville’s wishes as to attend the tourna- 
ment, I have but a moment to spare, Will 
you promise?” 

will.” 

* Good-night then, and be confident that 
all will be well.”’ 

** Good-night,”’ said Adela, and in a few 
moments the sound of the palmer’s reced- 
ing footsteps were lost in the distance. 


CHAPTER V. 


The brevity which we wish to observe 
compels us to pass on to the day appointed 
for the tournament, which dawned with un- 
clouded splendor, 

The field was listed in at no great distance 
from the castle of Leeds, and there was not 
a road or a lane throughout the rich and 
beautiful County of Kent which was not 
alive with nobles, knights, and squires gal- 
lantly mounted on superb horses, escorting 
ladies richly dressed, down to the common 
people. who by the gentry were courteously 


denominated “ villeynes,” or “ rascall peo- 
ple,” all urging their way toward the spot 
destined for the entertainment. 

There was one young man among the 
pedestrians who walked with so rapid 
step that those few who from time to time 
attempted to bear him company soon fell 
behind. When about midway between the 
castle and the lists, he turned aside, a short 
distance from the road, and seated himself 
under a large oak, which yielded a cool, in- 
viting shade, where he intently scrutinized 
each group of lords and ladies as it passed. 
But the ardent curiosity which sparkled in 
his eyes, as they successively appeared in 
view, gave place to a look of cold indiffer- 
ence as their near approach gave him oppor- 
tunity to distinguish their persons, He had 
remained there only a short time when he 
was joined by a palmer, whose stately bear- 
ing showed him to be the same who a few 
days previous craved hospitality cf Adela, 
Althougl: there was not wanting those who, 
under the pretence of a desire to rest, hover- 
ed near in the hope to catch some word to sat- 
isfy the curiosity which these two unknown 
persons had awakened, their conversation, 
though earnest, was in a tone so low that 
their praiseworthy attempts remained unre- 
warded. At this moment, a company of 
persons approached, which had the effect to 
immediately arrest the conversation. Those 
composing the group were evidently recog- 
nized by both; but while our young pedes- 
trian regarded them with those fluctuations 
of countenance which bespoke a deep and 
agitating interest in some one, or all of them, 
the palmer’s cold, serene gaze seemed like a 
wintry sky without a cloud, 

The most imposing figure in this eques- 
trian group was a lady past her youthful 
prime, yet still eminently handsome, and of 
a haughty, most queenlike presence, She 
rode gracefully, managing with ease her 
high-spirited horse whuse magnificent hous- 
ings glistened brightly in the morning sun- 
beams. Ona fine-looking palfrey rode an- 
other lady, a lovely girl, whose dejecied air 
showed that her heart and thoughts were 
far away from the pomp and pageantry of 
the scene. By her side rode a man, whose 
scarlet dress decorated with gold and jewels 
indicated him to be a knight. His visor 
was up; and the keen, restless eye, which 
gleamed from beneath an impending brow, 
the thin lips half curled into a sort of tri- 
umphant smile whenever he looxed on the 
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beautiful girl by his side, showed al] who had 
ever glanced at that face before that it was 
Sir Edred Dymoke. 

The younger lady, to whose cheeks even 
exercise and the fresh morning air had 
failed to restore the bloom withered by fear 
and barrowing sorrow, blushed as her eye 
caught sight of two men resting under the 
oak. The blush was succeeded by a sud- 
den paleness, accompanied with a sickening 
sensation, which caused her for a moment 
to sit unsteadily in the saddle, The mo- 
mentary slackening of the reins caused by 
her faintness occasioned her to fall a little 
behind, while, at the same time, she uncon- 
sciously let fall her handkerchief. 

The crowd now near the lists had become 
so dense, that those on horseback made 
slow progress; and Adela, for a few mo- 
ments, was separated from her companions. 
While endeavoring to regain her station by 
Lady Morville, who had missed her, and 
was now waiting for her, a boy, touching 
her arm, presented the handkerchief she 
had dropped. It was slightly folded, and, 
as she held out her hand to receive it, he 
said in a low voice, — 

“There is a paper within it, which fail 
not to read the first opportunity.” 

She promised to attend to his request, 
and the boy disappeared without having at- 
tracted Lady Morville’s attention. 

They now drew near the field, and a 
most magnificent spectacle presented itself 
to their view. The galleries, which were 
raised around for the accomodation of spec- 
tators, were draped with rich silks, and 
cloth of gold; while pavilions, interspersed 
here and there, were ornamented in a style 
gayer, and still more costly. Bright and 
many-colored banners floated over them, 
and around the field; the whole scene ac- 
quiring spirit and life from the appearance 
of the heralds and pursuviants, who, in 
dresses of the gayest and most splendid col- 
ors, moved lightly from place to place, as 
well as from warlike music by bands sta- 
tioned for the purpose, which, at intervals, 
sent abroad their spirit-stirring sounds on 
the morning breeze, 

Lady Morville and Adela were conducted 
to a pavilion exactly opposite the one ex- 
pressly prepared for the young and rich 
heiress of Gloucester, the chosen queen of 
the field, who was subsequently married 
to Prince John. Here, Adela, by screening 
the paper she had received by the folds of 

6 


her mantle, found opportunity to read: it; 
It ran thus:— 


‘Fear not, fair lady, that you will be. 
eompelled to marry Sir Edred Dymoke 
There are not wanting true knights and 
brave, who will not stand idly by, nor at 
tempt to defend a defenceless damsel agairist 
injustice and oppression. Appear to yield: 
to the desires of your persecutors, and, in 
due time, you shall be delivered from their 
power. Yourfriend, Tae PALMER.” 


While preparations were making for the. 
champions to enter the lists, the spectators 
had good opportunity to gaze on the gar- 
ments of the young nobles, and especially 
those of the ladies under their protection, 
which, though glistening with gold and jew- 
els, were, as a chronicler no doubt justly 
observes, frequently outshone by the beau- 
ty of their faces. 

The eyes of Adela, instead of being thus 
employed, were in search of Delancy; but 
he was nowhere to be seen. Even the palm- 
er, whose commanding figure would have 
rendered him conspicuous among the crowd, 
was not visible, Her heart almost sank 
within her, at this apparent desertion, and 
she was only able to re-assure herself by 
thinking of the verbal as well. as written 
promise of the palmer, who certainly could 
bave no motive in tampering with her, 

The herald now appeared, and, after read- 
ing the regulations of the sport, exhibited 
the prize, which was a coronet of laurel; a 
costly diamond, wrung from one of. that op- 
pressed race, the Jews, to whom Prince 
John had the reputation of frequently ap- 
plying in his necessities, being employed to 
secure the tasteful arrangement of those. 
leaves composing the front. Two knights 
with closed visors then entered the lists, and. 
their weapons were examined by an officer 
appointed to that duty. One of the knights 
was Sir Edred Dymoke, and Adela saw, 
with anger, the manifestation of which she. 
could not wholly suppress, that he wore her 
colors on his shield. Added to his family 
arms, was a hand grasping a coronet, under, 
which was inscribed the motto, ‘I take,’’ 

The preparations being completed, the 
herald shouted *‘ Laissez aller |’? when each, 
knight, followed respectively by their 
squires, dashed. forward to the encounter., 
The opponent of Sir Edred was apparently: 
much younger than himself, and of a slight 
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er form. Several times, during the prepara- 
tions, he was observed, with rather an agi- 
tated air, to direct his regards to a young 
and beautiful girl, in the gallery, whose fa- 
yor he wore in his crest; and who, although 
the smiled on him encourageingly, was 
pale with apprehension. At the first onset, 
the youthful knight broke his spear mid- 
way between the saddle and helmet of Sir 
Edred; thus gaining, according to the rules 
of chivairy, one point of honor, while the 
lance of his antagonist only gianced slightly 
against his armor. The herald, meantime, 
strove to cheer the combatants by quaint 
and appropriate exclamations, such as, — 
** Honor to the brave! Love and glory uni- 
ted!’ together with others of similar im- 
port. 

- Sir Edred found that he had thought too 
lightly of his opponent, and prepared for 
the next assault with a cooler eye and 
steadier aim. Rushing impetuousiy for- 
ward, he directed his spear against the 
young knight’s helmet with such force, 
that, stunned by the shock, he reeled, and 
fell to the ground. On examination, it was 
found that the fallen knight was so far disa- 
bled, as to render it necessary to bear him 
from the field. His fate excited much com- 
miseration among the fairer portion of the 
spectators, and the sentiment was height- 
ened, when they saw the distress of the 
young and handsome maiden in the gallery. 
In the mean time, strains of martial music, 
and the plaudits of a portion of the specta- 
tors, saluted the victor, whose success exci- 
ted the emulation of the other champions 
to become his competitors. 

- As the last acclamation died away, a 
champion presented himself, whose appear- 
ance attracted uncommon attention. He 
rode a coal-black steed, and his armor was 
6f the same hue. The bearing of his shield 
Was simply a cypress wreath; the motto, 
“Death, or the lost re-won.’’ His port and 
bearing were those of one whom the pres- 
énce of kings and princes could not abash. 
Ary was almost immediately raised, that 
the shield of the knight,- who now presented 
Kimeelf,’ had not, according to custom, been 
exposed at the place appointed, in order to 
ffivé those eavaliers wishing to join in the 
combat a mutual opportunity to make ex- 
ceptions, ‘if any existed; why such should be 
madé'to the &wnér of any particular shield, 
‘Phe kings ‘of ‘arms and judges of the field 
were abou to pronounte the order for his 


exclusion, when Prince John, struck with 
his gallant appearance, requested, as a par- 
ticular favor, that he might be allowed to 
try his prowess. The young knight grace- 
fully bowed his thanks, and the judges, not 
without some murmurings, acceded to the 
prince’s request. But here an unexpected 
objection was made by Sir Edred. 

** By the sacred rights of knighthood,” he 
exclaimed, “if I stoop to oppose myself to 
this craven! dastard! recreant! poltroon! or 
if there be a baser, more villainous appella- 
tion, it will only the better suit him, it shall 
not be with headless spear, or blunted 
sword. He has already failed to meet me 
on equal ground, where his heart’s blood or 
that of mine’should have washed away the 
foul opprobrium we mutually cast upon 
each other.’’ 

“Who is this knight,” inquired the 
prince, “‘ with whom you have a private 
quarrel, most unseasonably brought forth 
to mar the day’s sport?” 

*“T am Arthur Delancy,”’ said the young 
knight, before Sir Edred had time to reply 
to the questicn; “and you yourself may 
best judge whether one on whom Coeur de 
Lion conferred knighthood with his own 
hand, and permitted to fight by his side 
in the Holy Land, is likely to merit such 
vile epithets, But, though the utterance 
of such falsehood should have power to 
burn his cheek with the blush of shame, his 
reference to the sacredness of knighthood 
should sear it with the deepest marks of in- 
famy, when, in opefi violation of its require- 
ments, he hesitates not, instead of succor- 
ing, to oppress the helpless orphan.”’ 

** This ie a bold charge,” said the prince, 
* to prefer against one whom we have ever 
deemed one of our most loyal servants. 
How comes it, Sir Knight, that you failed 
to meet him, according to appointment?” 

“*] kept the appointment, Prince John,” 
replied Delancey, punctually and truly. It 
was he himself who failed; but I was will- 
ling to excuse the delinquency when I as- 
certained the cause.” 

** Believe me, prinee,” said Sir Edred, 
‘that this is a most base fabrication, in- 
vented to screen his cowardice. Upon the 
very moment of receiving your summons, I 
sent a messenger to announce to him the 
necessity of my immediate departure, not- 
withstanding which he would find me pre- 
pared to meet him at the place, though not 
at the hour appointed; for, until I had blot- 
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ted out by his blood the wounds made in 
my honor, by his taunting words, I felt my- 
self unworthy to appear in your presence,” 

**Genitlemen,”’ said the prince, “it is not 
fitting that the day’s diversion should be 
destroyed by the untimely exhibition of 
your quarrels, Delancy, I command you to 
leave the field, which, according to the rules 
of chivalry, your not presenting your shield 
for examination, is debarred you, and lest 
you should feel aggrieved by this prohibi- 
tion, we agree to grant to you, and to Sir 
Edred, at the conclusion of the tournament, 
the joute a plaisance, in which we doubt 
not that justice will arbitrate between you 
and crown him with victory whose cause is 
just.” 

** Not so, prince,” said Sir Edred, with re- 
kindling ire. ‘‘I will never meet Delancy 
in the joust of peace. In the combat at ou- 
trance, if it please you, I am ready to try 
weapons with him, Blood must wash out 
the stain on his honor, or mine.” 


**His zeal to have it thus washed out: 


cannot be greater than mine,”’ said Delancy, 
“and if it be your pleasure to grant his re- 
quest, I shall be well content.” 

** With the approval of the judges of the 
field, and of this good assembly, I willingly 
accord it,’’ replied the prince. 

This answer was received with loud cheers 
by the multitude, while Delancy, raising his 
visor, and gracefully bowing, left the lists. 
We know not what effect the sight of his 
handsome and noble countenance had on 
hearts that beat beneath the cuirass, but by 
certain unequivocal signs, we are certain 
that it proved a passport to the favor of 
more than one defended by no stouter armor 
than silk and satin. 

The champions now renewed the combat 
with redoubled ardor, and many were the 
deeds of prowess individually performed, 
yet so decided was the superiority of Sir 
Edred Dymoke, that the judges could not 
hesitate in awarding to him the prize. 

All eyes were now turned toward the 
young heiress of Gloucester, who stood with 
the wreath of laurel in her hand. She was 
dressed in a high tunic of gold brocade 
wrought with flowers of the richest colors, 
and confined round the waist by a zone en- 
riched by gold and precious stones, Jew- 
elled rings and bracelets sparkled on hands 
and arms, while 


“« Her locks profuse of paly gold ”’ 


floated loosely over her shoulders, An ill- 
disguised look of aversion was visible on 
her beautiful features, while, as the victor 
paused before her, she bestowed on him the 
meed of his bravery; and when, according 
to invariable custom, she slightly touched 
his cheek with her lips, there was an un- 
mistakable recoil of her whole person. This 
did not escape the keen eye of Lady Mor- 
ville, wno, in lack of the legitimate object 
whereon to vent her wrath involuntarily it 
was said, gave the merlin, or sparrow-hawk 
which she bore on her wrist, so sharp a 
pinch, that it uttered a piercing scream, 
which in turn elicited a response from sev- 
eral terror-stricken damsels in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The glances of the spectators 
were almost equally divided between the 
young queen of the field, and the still love- 
lier Adela, whose gold-embroidered robe 
was of 
“ The subtlest web 
From India’s loom, clear glancing like the 
snow,” 


while over all, “‘a long, transparent veil 
floated round her form like a cloud of 
light.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A very short interval sufficed for refresh- 
ment, and requisite preparation for the an- 
ticipated rencounter between Sir Edred and 
Delancy. Adela was sustained by the very 
excess of her excitement. Those who saw 
her in the morning, pale as a marble statue, 
could have scarcely recognized the maiden 
now before them with glowing cheeks, ruby 
lips, and sparkling eyes. Yet she betrayed 
no emotion by either word or gesture. The 
trembling of the white hand as it rested on 
the railing, and a rose which adorned her 
bosom as on its slender stem it vibrated to 
the tumultuous throbbings of her heart, 
alone told that all was not calm and pas- 
sionless within. 

Adela had taken off one of her net gloves, 
of such gossamer texture it might have 
been woven of some fairy’s silken ringlets, 
and thrown it carelessly over her arm, a few 
minutes before the knights had appeared 
outside the barrier. 

Lady Morville, when she beheld her kins- 
man, deliberately took the glove, and, with- 


out saying a word to her daughter, gave it 
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to a page, and ordered him to carry it to 
Sir Edred, as a favor to wear in his crest, 

When Adela found that her attempts to 
prevent its being sent were in vain, resent- 
ment for a moment stilled the tremor of her 
nerves, and gave her courage to retaliate, 
Scizing a poniard which her own page wore 
in his belt, she severed one of the long, 
silky tresses of her hair, and sent it to De- 
lancy. 

He pressed the gift to his heart and lips, 
and the next moment it was waving over 
his helmet, while inwardly he breathed a 
vow, that every hair, which he valued more 
than gold or diamonds, should remain bright 
and unsullied, 

As the champions were about to enter the 
lists, a profound silence pervaded the as- 
sembly, so that the softest whisper or the 
rustle of a silken garment might be dis- 
tinctly heard. The peril attendant on the 
anticipated combat produced an excitement, 
an all-powerful interest, which the sports of 
the morning had failed to produce, 

The two knights now appeared at their 
respective stations; and, at the sound of 
the trumpet, each dashed forward with the 
speed of the wind. Sir Edred aimed his 
spear at Delancy’s heimet; but the long 
ringlet of hair, which he wore in his crest, 
waving and glancing in the sunlight, served 
to embarrass him, and divert his attention, 
— probably in the same way that a hanker- 
chief, bound round the head of an experi- 
enced duelist, with a corner left loose and 
floating, it has been said on one occasion, 
so marred the aim of his antagonist as to 
make it inefficient. At any rate, instead of 
the powerful blow Sir Edred intended, his 
weapon only slightly glanced against his 
opponent’s helmet; while, in return, De- 


Jancey’s spear as slightly touched his sboul- 


der. 

The result of the next onset was equally 
undecisive, and it became apparent that the 
skill and prowess of the two combatants 
were about equally matched. 

A curse on that lock of hair?’ muttered 


Sir Edred between his teeth, “1 wish that 


that and iis mates were at the bottom of 
the Thames, and their owner along with 
them.”’ 

The next assault, as before, Sir Edred 
couched his lance, as if he intended to aim 
at his adversary’s head; but, just as they 
met, he suddenly rose in his stirrups, 80 as 
to make the strength of his whole body, as 


_ might against his opponent’s helmet. 


that of his aim, effective, and with the same 
motion brought his weapon to a level with 
Delancy’s breast, which, owing to the fore- 
going feint, was left partly unprotected by 
his shield. Delancy for a moment was 
swayed by the shock, like the sapling which 
bends before the tempest; and, when again 
he took his station at the end of the lists, 
those near him perceived that his breast- 
plate was stained with blood. But he con- 
tinued to sit firmly on the saddle; and the 
experienced eye could see, by his move- 
ments and bearing, that he was collecting 
all his energies for a final conflict, The 
spectators almost forgot to breathe while 
the opponents again rushed to meet each 
other with equal firmness and impetuosity, 
By suddenly reining aside his steed at the 
moment of meeting, in a manner which 
none but an accomplished horseman could 
have done, and retained his seat, Delancy 
shunned the lance of Sir Edred, and at the 
same moment struck his own with all his 
The 
shock which Sir Edred received. together 
with the momentum of his own body, —to 
which, by the failure of his own blow, there 
was no check, — caused him to lose his bal- 
ance, and, reeling, he fell to the ground, 
He was perfectly motionless; and Delancy, 
springing from his horse, before any other 
hand had time to lend its aid, — 


**Untied the visor’s iron band,” — 


so that he might have the benefit of the free 
air. He was merely stunned by the blow, 
and soon showed signs of revival. 

Delancy fell back as Sir Edred’s friends 
gathered round him, and, while the air still 
resounded with acclamations in praise of 


his victory, slipped quietly from the crowd, 


and was no more seen, 

Prince John, as soon as Sir Edred was 
sufficiently recovered, accompanied by his 
more intimate friends, among whom were 
included Lady Morville and Adela, pro- 
ceeded to Leeds Castle, other lords and la- 
dies following in their train, After thei 


came the multitude, eager to partake of the 
good cheer provided on such occasions, as 
well as to share in the festivity and mirth. 
They alighted from their horses when near 
the castle; and Lady Morville was proceed- 
ing to the hall-door, escorted by the prince, 


Jeaving Adela to receive the same piece of 
service from Sir Edred. 
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But the long silken ringlet was still in the 
mind’s eye of the discomfited knight, which 
had a great effect in damping his gallantry, 
80 that, instead of suiting his steps to the 
more moderate gait.of a lady, he strode for- 
ward at such a rate as to leave Adela quite 
a distance in the rear. 

Just at this crisis, she felt a hand grasp 
her arm, while a familiar voice whispered 
in her ear, — 

“ Now, Adela, is the time. Place your- 
self under my protection.” 

It was the voice of Delancy; but she was 
perplexed by perceiving that the person 
now by her side was clad in armor entirely 
different from that which he wore in the 
combat. There was no time, however, for 
doubt or hesitation, Obeying the swift im- 
pulse of his hand, the next moment she 
stood with him by a fine-looking horse, 
which appeared fresh and in high life, as if 
just led from the stable, 


“* So light to the croup the lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung.”’ 


Delancy did not suffer his horse to slack- 
en his speed till the spires of a ruined ab- 
bey, rising above a forest, were dimly des- 
cried through the deepening shadows of 
evening. The difficulties of the path, it be- 
ing overgrown with the rich luxuriance of 
untrained shrubbery, made it necessary to 
alight; and a man soon appeared, who si- 
lently took charge of the horse. 

Delancy conducted Adela into the chapel, 
which was brilliantly lighted. A priest 
stood at the altar; and, near by, a knight, 
armed cap a pie, of most majestic mien; 
while at a little distance sat three ladies, 


the elder of whom Delancy introduced to 
Adela as his maternal aunt, and the others 
as her daughters, 

“You may well imagine,” said Delancy, 
addressing Adela, ‘that I have forgotten 
the promise I made you when last we met, 
—that I never would claim you for my 
wife till you could rank -as high as if you 
you were the wife of Sir Edred Dymoke, 
Since then, I have become acquainted with 
circumstances which show that the close of 
another day will restore to England its king, 
and to me my paternal domains. Are you 
willing to risk the failure of my predic- 
tion?” 

was Adela’s reply. 

Perhaps,’’ said the tall, stately-looking 
knight standing near, ‘‘as there is no one 
present who can claim the right of giving 
away the bride, I may be permitted the 
honor.” 

Without further delay, the ceremony was 
performed which made Adela the wife of 
Delancy. 

From the first, Adela had recognized, in 
the voice of the armed knight, that of her 
late friend, the palmer. He now raised his 
visor, and disclosed to her the well-remem 
bered features of Richard, Coeur de Lion. 
He had escaped from prison, and, by means 
of his disguise, had succeeded in reaching 
his native land, where he was soon restored 
to the throne, 

Through the mediation of his mother, he 
pardoned his brother, Prince John, who 
wok up arms against him. 

“IT forgive you,” said Richard; “and I 
hope I shall as easily forget my injuries as 
you will my pardon.”’ 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


O roses dewy, roses red and sweet, 
Tinting with your blush the summer air, 
Lend my cheeks your pinkness, give my lips your breathing, 
Add such rounded beauty as is meet, 
Dower me with the graces all your tendrils wreathing; 
For he loves me, and I would be fair. 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND. 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


Sighing, I looked up into the cloud-flecked 
sky. I fancied myself one of those floating 
aerial forms. I was displeased, or persuaded 
myself that I was displeased, with the heavy 
garment of flesh that bound me to the 
earth, 

Such my mood, when all at once a voice 
close to my ear brought down my eyes from 
the sky, and my thoughts from the cloud- 
land. 

Archie!’ 

I turned round in some annoyance. 

“Why d» you creep in so quietly, Tiny? 
you know I hate to be watched.” 

She answered demurely, — 

**We are educating our eyes at the Manor 


House. Itis apart of my duty to be 


stantly on the look-out for the beautiful. 
We wish, you see, to get beyond realism, 
Now your face in repose”? — 

** [ think,” I interrupted, ‘‘ that it’s about 
time you gave up talking nonsense, Tiny.” 

“Tiny,” she said, “left Mrs. Carter’s a 
few days ago, to go nowhere, —if there is 
such a place. This young person—that’s 
what the Paris lady’s-maid calls me—is 
called Clementine. She is either French or 
Spanish; she escaped from a convent, and 
the cruelties she suffered there had an un- 
fortunate effect upon her memory. It is 


supposed, however, that she was sbip- 
wrecked a few years ago, and saved from — 
what ’s the expression? Oh, yes! I have 
it, — saved from the jaws of death. Think 
of it, Archie?’ —here she opened her eyes 
and mouth — “ saved from the jaws of death 
by the superhuman courage and audacity of 
avery small boy. Details not known.” 

“Is it possible,” I asked, ‘for you to 
talk sense?” 

It will be observed that I was in no mood 
for jesting. 

“*Sense,’”’ she said, turning up her tiny 
nose, “is stupid, dry, and disagreeable.” 

“Fit for me, then.” 

She looked at me, with a roguish twinkle 
in the corner of her eye. 

“You like sense, really and truly, dear? 
Come, then: I will indulge you. The most 
lovely lady in the world’? — 

‘That ’s Miss Beaufort.” 

“Hush! don’tinterrupt. The most lovely 
lady in the world has taken an interest in 
you, She says’’— 

“Well! what in the world are you stop- 
ping for?” 

** Because yes—Iam right. It is the 
pony-carriage. They said they would soon 
be here.”’ 

“They?” 
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“* Miss Beaufort, of course, you silly boy! 
and Miss Beaufort’s drawing-master.” 

Yes, —it was too true. A pair of ponies 
were dashing along the village street; be- 
hind them was the young lady of the Manor 
herself, but not at all as I had been pictur- 
ing her during the past week. Of fluttering 
ribbons, or golden hair streaming, there was 
now no appearance. 

She looked quite grave and business-like, 
as stately, moreover, as a young queen only 
just entering upon her new dominion; her 
dress was sober-colored and tight-fitting, it 
might have suited a Minerva; her hair was 
gathered up in a close coil round her head; 
by her side was an elderly man, with float 
ing hair and beard, and a face that, to my 
young imagination, looked terribly cynical. 

Bare-headed, I ran to the gate, She 
smiled at me in the most gracious manner, 
then drew up her ponies, and, when I had 
helped her to alight, said a few words to 
Tiny, who at once took her place. 

Before I could recover from my bewilder- 
ment, the carriage was rolling away, Tiny 
guiding the ponies as if she had been to the 
manner born, while I stood at the gate of 
our garden, the hand of the most lovely 
lady in the world resting on my arm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Come,” she said, “and sit down. I 
want to have a talk with you. No, not in- 
doors, please. I see you have a seat under 
the apple-tree. I do so love white-blossom- 
ing trees. They are like a glimpse of true 
eternal youth. There must be some place 
where youth is eternal.” 

Speaking, she had seated herself. Dumb 
and awkward, longing for Tiny, not know- 


ing what ‘in the world I ought to say, I 


stood by her side. 

She looked up at me, 

“No,” she said, shaking her head de- 
cidedly, “‘that will not do, Comfort, you 
must know, Archie, is earth’s first law. I 
like to look at people while I am speaking 
to them, and I dislike straining my neck, 
Are you afraid of the grass?’’ 

I was actually afraid, but it was not of 
the grass; indeed it would be no easy task 


to define the fear of those moments, though 


one of its elements I distinctly remember ; 
I felt as if the real were slipping away from 


me, to leave only dream-mistiness behind. 


Change of posture helped me to recover 
my normal mood; I am fain, to. confess, 
hewever, that calmness passed presently 
into enthusiasm, for Miss Beaufort went on 
talking, and I discovered, with .a thrill of 
heart, that many of the ideas of this loveli- 


est and most experienced lady were my very 
own, 


This is how she spoke to me about art. . 

“I hope you are not too much of a real 
ist, Of course 1 know we must all begin by 
being copyists; but we must not stop there, 
The true artist is he who has the spiritual 
vision, and who can reproduce his happy 
thoughts. So it is that the world is enr 
riched. Oh! we want another Renaissance, 
This modern art, what is it? Bah! a pic, 
nic, COoW,-—-a potato even, painted to 
the life, makes the success of the season; I 
want to see a ew artist arise, one who will 
put on his canvas what is grand and unut- 
terable, — unnatural, probably, from the 
world’s point of view; but what of that? 
Art should have a point of view of iis own.”’ 

I anewered humbly, but. with modest, as- 
surance, 


“I have thought so many times, only I 
could not put my thoughts into ere words 
as yours,”’ 

*-You have clothed them in your own 
language, Archie. Come, confess that you 
have some wild, impossible sketches hidden 
away somewhere, Heaven never gave you 
those poet’s eyes for nothing.” 

**Poet’s eyes!’ how the phrase rang in 
my ears! I felt dizzy; I was like one in- 
toxicated with the sweet fumes of wine. 

It was a singular circumstance too—at 
least, so it seemed to me then—that she 
had hit upon a fact. I had sketches hidden 
away, which no eyes but my own had ever 
looked upon; for in those days, as will al« 
ready have been noticed, 1 was morbidly, 
afraid of ridicule. But Miss Beaufort’s 
sympathy and appreciation drew my secrets 
out of me, 

She was so condescending as to follow me. 
into the little shed which I had fitted up for 
myself, and dignified by the name of studio;. 
there, kneeling on one knee before her, and 
watching her face jealously to detect the 
faintest sign of incipient mockery, I opened. 
out and explained my treasures. 

And I may say in, passing that some ex- 
planation was necessary, I believe there: 
was imagination in those sketches. I be 
lieve that in more than one of them there 
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“was a glimmering of truth; but I know 
that it would have taken long gazing, and 
@n intimate acquaintanee with the mind of 
the artist, and his mood at the time of pro- 
duction, to discover the truth they con- 
-tained. The uniuitiated would probably 
have called them confused daubs. But I 
took care that Miss Beaufort should be the 
initiated, and, sensitive as I was, her way 
of looking at my sketches, and stil] more 
her rapidity in grasping my ideas, satisfied 
me, and if before I had been intoxicated, I 
‘was now bewitched. 

The pleasant moments could not last for- 
ever. Even as I was displaying my last 
and most extraordinary sketch —I had 
chosen to call it “‘ The Underwold,” though 
any other name would have suited it as 
well — there came the sound of wheels, and 
I hid the sketches hastily away. Only my 
more commonplace drawings would I con- 
sent to display to the severe-looking elderly 
man whom Tiny had whirled away, and 
who I learned, with considerable confusion, 
‘was an artist of world-wide fame. 


When we returned into the open air they 
were already in the garden, and Mr. Jo- 
sephs, having awoke from his afternoon 
nap, was going forward to meet them. The 
old man looked considerably bewildered at 
the influx of visitors; he had not yet seen 
Tiny in her musiin and lace, and fluttering 
ribbons; and the stately-looking gentleman 
by her side,—the biveried servant, who 
was busy at this moment lifting out a large 
hamper from the pony-carriage, — the ring- 
ing sound of Miss Beaufort’s voice, for she 
was running forward to introduce herself to 
him,— altogether so confused Mr. Josephs 
that he shook his head to and fro, and looked 
as pitifully helpless as he had done on the 
day when his new assistant was brought to 
him. 

Tiny saw his distress,‘and motioning us 
to sit down in the arbor, she took her old 
friend by the hand. 

“TI told ‘you I was a fairy godmother,” 
she said, “and I have brought you some 
people who wish to be your friends. Come 
and talk to them, and I will make tea in- 
side.”’ 

“Tea, my dear?” he murmured. 

“Oh! ieave it to me,” she answered 
gayly, drawing him forward, and then in 
her quaint way she introduced him as the 
kindestand best schoolmaster in the world, 


whom she knew her lady would love; and 
Miss Beaufort put her tiny gloved hand in 
his hard, withered palm, and talked to him 
80 courteously that his confusion and be- 
wilderment seemed to melt away. 

He became so perfectly at his ease, indeed, 
as to make me fear that he would forget 
himself presently and treat the young lady 
of the Manor House like his little friend 
Tiny. Once, at least, he touched her on 
the shoulder to call her attention to some 
object in the landscape, and I heard him 
distinctly — with what horror may be imag- 
ined — address her as “‘ my dear.” 

She did not seem to mind, however, and 
I turned my attention from her to her visi- 
tor, the great artist, who, it struck me at 
once, was somewhat dictatorial, even un- 
pleasant in his manner. Bitters, following 
immediately on a honeyed draught, have a 
singularly grating effect when the palate is 
not yet satiated with sweets, and had he 
been anything but an artist, I should cer- 
tainly have resented such a form of address 
as this:— 

“Tf you can put your eyes and ears in 
your pockets for a few moments, boy, do so 
for goodness’ sake?’ 

I had been looking at Miss Beaufort, and 
listening for the sound of her voice, conse- 
quently I blushed and tried to look proud, 
which made him grin in a manner that I 
drew a minor satisfaction from immediately 
characterizing, — mentally, of course, —as 
diabolical. 

Next he took out a pair of spectacies, 
wiped them carefully and adjusted them; 
this was done apparently with the express 
purpose of looking me over from head to 
foot. 

1 did not like it. I felt as one may imag- 
ine a beetle or a flower to feel, when it is 
coldly and quietly dissected, classed, labeled, 
for the benefit of science, 

This is how my distinguishing charaeter- 
istics were dotted off. The words, it should 
be understood, were mumbled, inarticu- 
lately as my mentor probably thought; but 
I happened to be gifted with keen hear- 
ing:— 

*“*Hem! ha! There was a dissatisfaction 
in these meaningless expletives which trou- 
bled me, “Extreme youth’ —I had fan- 
cied that I looked twenty-one at least — 
“vanity, good head and eyes, weak mouth, 
undecided chin, self - sufficiency pretty 
strongly marked.” Here I presumed to 
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turn my head impatiently. “A little more 
this way,” he said, with the utmost courte- 
ousness, ‘* There, | think I have it now. 
Thank you, Ceeilia””—he was addressing 
Miss Beaufort, and there was actually impe- 
riousness in» his tones—‘‘ your attention 
fora moment, please,”’ 

She made a mock courtesy. 

** Monsieur, je suis a vos ordres.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said testily; ‘for 
goodness sake do not begin at that detesta- 
ble jargon. I shall take you for that dread- 
ful creature, a Parisian lady of fashion.” 

* And?” — 

He half smiled, 

** Better not ask foraconclusion. But’? — 

“Yes, but— Your thoughts do not flow 
with their usual rapidity today, caro,’’ 

He looked at her in a singular way, and 
then, — 

**You wish me to take up this boy?” 

“lf you think he may be acredit to you?” 

‘*Never mind that, If I take him up, 
will you leave bim to me entirely?’’ 

“Mr, Clinton!” 

“I think I speak plainly. Will you leave 
his education to me?” 

**T never thought of interfering with it.’’ 

“*Pardon me for disagreeing with you on 
that point. Come, you know what I mean. 
I neither want to produce an eccentric nor 
a devotee, labeled at least with my name. 
If” — his voice deepened, he looked majes- 
tic, like a priest in a hoary temple—‘‘if I 
may be instrumental in developing talent, 
or in guiding the first wandering steps of 
genius into the path leading to that highest 
truth in art which all of us are seeking, I 
shall count myself happy and fortunate: my 
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work will be its own reward, With tricks, 
with eccentricity for the sake of eccentricity, 
with anything that, over-stepping the mud 
esty of art, seeks to lead it out beyond its 
proper sphere, I can have nothing to do.” 

My cheek burned as the old man spoke; 
how sorry I was that any eye had beheld 
those wild sketches of mine! how I longed 
to commit them to the flames! But Miss 
Beaufort only shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled, 

* As severe as usual on my little notions!’ 
she observed. ‘Well, have your own way; 
but really this is fatiguing, and there is my 
iittle Clementine coming, I am sure, to tell 
us tea is ready. Mr. Josephs, give me your 
arm,” 

She tripped on with our old friend. The 
great artist, looking after her, shook his 
head sadly. 

‘* Lighter than air, more volatile than wa- 
ter,”’ he muttered; ‘‘ what will the end of 
it be?” 

Then, as if only suddenly aware of my 
presence, — 

**Ah! you are there, my new pupil,’ he 
said; ‘‘let us see what you have done.”’ 

Trembling, I led the way to my studio, 
and displayed my little scraps. How insig- 
nificant they looked now to myself! Land- 
scapes, figures, attempts at groups, even his- 
torical compositions, Some he threw aside at 
once, others he examined more attentively; 
but he made very few remarks. Indeed, 
but for the fact that he desired me to pay 
him a visit on the following morning, I 
should have imagined that he did not think 
it worth his while to take any trouble about 
me. 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


There are other ministers of love more 
conspicuous than a good daughter, bui none 
in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, 
and none to which the heart's warm requi- 
tals more joyfully respond, She is the 
steady light of her father’s house, Her idea 
is indissolubly connected with that of his 
happy fireside. She is his morning sun and 
evening star. The grace, vivacity, and ten- 
dérness of her sex, have their place in the 
mighty sway which she holds over his spir- 
it. The lessons of recorded wisdom, which 


he reads with her eyes, come to his mind 
with a new chasm, as blended with the be- 
loved melody of her voice. He scarcely 
knows weariness which her song does not 
make him forget, or gloom which is proof 
against the young brightness of her smile. 
She is the pride and ornament of his hospi- 
tality, and the-gentle nurse of his sickness, 
and the constant agent of those nameless, 
numberless acts of kindness which one cafes 
to have rendered chiefly because they are 
unpretending but expressive proofs of love. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 
90—“ Curious Matters.” . 


91—B REAM 92— L 
REAL PAD 
EAT CATES 
AL PANICLE 
M LATICLAVE 

ARTE DECLINE 

TOOLS SLANG 
DOLED EVE 
LEMON E 
NIGER 94—Able-n, 
95—Ann-a. 96—Cad-e. 97—Cape-l. 
98—Care-x. 99—Lot-a. 100—Bur-t. 


101—April showers bring forth May flowers. 
102—A small rain will lay a great dust.” 


108—S-late. 104—F-alter. 105—Belie. 
1.—Cross-Word Enigma. 


The 1st is in might, but not in power; 
The 2d is in lily, but not in flower; 
The 8d is in large, but not in small; 
The 4th.is in grand, but not in tall; 
The 5th is in love, but not in hate; 
The 6th is in month, but not in date; 
The 7th is in bake, but not in cook; 
The 8th is in tome, but not in book; 
The 9th is in best, but not in good; 
The 10th is in bread, but not in food: 

This enigma is now complete, 

And the whole ’s a blossom with fragrance 

sweet, FLo. 


2.—Zigzag Puzzle. 


To invent; to cut; frigid; a tune sung by 
one person; a vehicle; an inflammable sub- 
stance; a measure; a poetical composition; 
jon; a river-bar. 

names a medical fluid. 
SHANE. 


8.—Diamond. 
In water; a boy’s name; to run; an in- 
sect; in land. Comet. 


4.—Pyramid. 
A consonant; a bird; a bird; a bird; a 


bird. 
The centrals, read down, name a bird. 


5.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 12 letters, is a 


ower, 


The 1. 2, 3, 4, is a flower; 5, 6, is a prepo- 


sition; 7, 8, 11, 10, 12, is cut off. 
OppIry. 


6.—Double Diagonals. 
Small; ferment; to rob; to exchange; an- 
imals. 
The diagonals name two European cities, 
Rosin. 


7.—Word Square. 

To mark; a girl’s name; among; formed. 

Bess Hewitt. 
Decapitations. 

8.—Behead an inlet, and get to smoke, 

9.—Behead bold, and get strong. 

10.—Behead to confine, and get to play. 

11.—Behead to , and get vo refer. 


12.—Behead to hinder, and get a piece of 
wood, ANSER. 


13.—Charade. 
My first is a limit; my second is a pro- 
noun; my third is a distinct ig my 
whole is the end. YNX. 


Dropped-Letter Words. 
14.—C-a-r, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before July 10, we will 
send ‘* The Mystic Knight” for six months; 
and, for the best original charade, a good 


Solvers. 

Answers to March puzzles have been re- 
ceived from W. C. Swett, Ironsides, Ret H. 
Cuef, Tangier, Walter 8. Roberts, English 
Boy, Hurly. Burly, and Old Oakum, 


Prize - Winners. 
The prize for the best list of answers is 
awarded to English Boy. 
Accepted, 


Puzzles by Beau K., Dore Chester, Anser, 
Laurel, Ironsides, M. Pire, Ret H. Cuef, 
James Hamilton, Wild Rose, and’ Towhead. 

RUTHVEN 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Day In THE Boston or THE FutTuRe. 
By James 8, Goodwin. Published by W. 
B. Clark, Boston, Mr. Goodwin, who has 
drawn many of our comic pictures, has pub- 
l'shed a book of the future of Boston, filled 
with comic illustrations in his best style. 
It is a production to be read and laughed 
at, and evinces a high order of comic talent. 
It sells for 50 cents, 

Tue Fatry-LAnpD OF ScIENCE. By Ara- 
bella B. Buckley, author of ** A Short His- 
tory of Natural Science,’ and so forth. 
Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. Handsomely illustrated. The 
ten lectures of which this volume is com- 

d were delivered in England, before a 
et audience of children; and every one 
was 80 delighted with them that they have 
been published in very handsome form, 


There is an immense amount of useful in- 
formation in these lectures, 

Ocean WonprERs. A Companion for the 
Seaside. By William E. Damon. Publish- 
ed by D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
This is one of the most useful and readable 
books we have seen for some months, It is 
freely illustrated from living objects, such 
as those the ocean produces, from the paper 
nautilus to the horned pout, from the sea- 
cucumber to the mighty devil-fish which 
has excited so much interest the past few 
years. The author says that the octopus 
can run on the land as fast as a man; a fact 
of which we were ignorant until we learned 
it from this interesting volume. The book 
also gives directions for making fresh and 
salt water aquariums with but very little 
trouble. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. D. B. — We do not pay for poetry, as 
we have more sent to us gratuitously than 
we can use, 

BLANCHE. — We wrote you some three 
months ago, and have not heard a word 
from you in response, 

E. B. — We had to send a check, as we 
feared to trust so much money to the mails, 
Hope you received our letter all right. 

CLARA. — Go ahead, and do the best that 

ou can. Be earnest and thrilling, and we 
aS no doubt but you will make a success 
of it. 

F. H. A. — We must confess that at pres- 
ent we are not in want of the kind of stories 
furnished, as we are well sup- 
plied. 

J. P.— You have coolness. You want 
us to read what we do not want, and then 
return it to you at our expense, It must be 
cold weather in your State. 

A. 8. —We have quite a number of 
stories of the length you mention, which is 
one reason for refusing yours, At any oth- 
er time we should be glad to read your pro- 
ductions, 

W.E B.—We think we shall use as soon 
as we can find a piace for it in BALLOov’s, 
and try and accompany it with the illustra- 
tions, It may be two months before we 
can take it up. Don’t be impatient. 

E. R. B. — The woman is a fool, and does 
not know any better. She thinks that all 
the literary affairs of the country are placed 
on her thin shoulders,’ Such talent as she 
possesses would kill ee 

JuLIA. — We regret your *“* Ode to 


Spring’’ was sent in so late. It was the 
best one we have read out of a thousand. 


But the paper was thin, and it did not 
weigh much, which was another cause of 
ret. 

. H. B. — We are sorry that we cannot 
oblige you; but please to recollect that we 
have one of your Jong stories on hand, and 
have had it for several years, and even now 
we do not know when we can use it. This 
is our excuse for refusing your offer. 

. W. P. — We have three or four retired 
“tars”? who furnish us with all tne sea- 
stories we need, and we do not believe that 
you could improve on their productions, 
Coomer, Macy, and Dusseault are not ex- 
celled in their particular lines by any three 
writers in the country. We know some- 
thing about the sea, and therefore speak 
from knowledge. 

To Writers. — We are tired of paying 
extra tage on manuscript which we do 
not want, and now we will do so no longer. 
All manuscript directed to us that is not 
fully prepaid will go to the dead-letter office 
or some warmer place. Writers send to us 
a huge package of manuscript and a letter; 
when the postoffice clerks discover the let- 
ter, and then comes a charge of letter post~ 
age. We pay no more, 

8S. 8S. — Your poem is rather long for our 

And, besides, we do not like the 
first verse. It is too significant for a family 
man to praise very highly. You can see 
how it is yourself: — 

“ T love you, and my heart doth bound 

In rapture at your touch and look.” 


Well. well. 8. S,, we will be more careful 
hereafter if you will jet up on us this time, 
and — not write any more poetry. 
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ASPARAGUS OMELET. — Boil the vegeta- 
ble in a very little hot water or steam till 
wel! done; then chop finely, and to each 
quart add five eggs, two spoonfuls of cream, 
a sprinkling of cracker crumbs, and a little 
salt; fry in small individual omelets, and 
serve hot, 


Saco CREAM. — Take a dessert-spoonful 
of good pure sago, and boil in pure water 
till reduced to a Jelly; add one cup of thick, 
sweet cream, and il again. at up a 
fresh egg very light, and pour the sago on 
while hot. Sweeten and spice with sugar 
and nutmeg, or flavor with lemon or vanil- 
la to the taste. 


Lemon Srrvup. — Squeeze the lemons; 
strain the juice carefully lest any pulp 
should remain; to one pint of juice add two 
pounds of sugar; set it away till completely 
dissolved, stirring it occasionally; then bot-~ 
tle it. One or two teaspoonfuls of this sir- 
up stirred into a glass of water will make 
delightful lemonade. 


APPLE DuMPLINGS. — Pare and core as 
many apples as you want dumplings, keep- 
ing them whole. Make a suet crust, roll it 
out, and cut itin as many squares as you 
have apples. Fold the corners of the pieces 
of pasie over them, pinch them together, 
tie each one in a floured cloth, and boil for 
one hour. Then take them from their pud- 
ding cloths, and serve them with butter and 


sugar. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. — To two quarts 
of blackberry juice add a pound of loaf su- 
gar, one half an ounce of nutmegs, one half 
an ounce of cloves, one half an ounce of 
cinnamon, and one half an ounce of all- 
spice, each of which must be well pulver- 
ized. Boil all together, and skim carefully. 
When cold, add a pint of fourth-proof 
brandy or pure rectified whiskey. ‘This cor- 
dial has been found highly beneficial in the 
treatment of cases of diarrhoea, and is fre- 
quently recommended by physicians, 


CocoANnuT-CAKE. — To the well-beaten 
yelks of six eggs add two eupfuls of pow- 
dered white sugar, three-fourths of a cup of 
butter, one of sweet milk, three and a half 
of flour, one level teaspoonful of soda, and 
two of cream of tartar, and the whites of 
four eggs well-beaten; bake in jelly-cake 
pans. For icing, grate one cocoanut, beat 


the whites of two eggs, and add one teacup- 
ful of powdered sugar; mix thoroughly with 
the grated cocoanut, and spread evenly on 
the layers of cake when they are cold. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


A Cream Puppine.—A pint of sweet 
cream, into which stir smoothly a teacupful 
of fine flour; stir this until quite thick, over 
the fire, then take off, and when it is cool, 
stir into it four beaten eggs, add two cups of 
fine white sugar, and acup of citron chop 
fine. Bake till set. This is a very fine 
pudding, if the last operation of baking is 
done right. Many persons bake custards 
too long, until they me watery, which 
spoils them. Eat this pudding cold. Can 
be eaten with sauce, if desired, but is very 
good without, 


Potrep LosstreR. — Take a fine large 
lobster, wash it well in salt and water, and 
boil it in salt and water until it is sufficient- 
ly done. Then take it up, and lay it ona 
cloth to cool; cut open the shell, take out 
the flesh of the tail and claws, and divide it 
into small pieces; pound it thoroughly in a 
mortar, mixing with it, as you proceed, 
fresh butter that has been clarified, mace, 
cayenne, and table salt, as your taste dic- 
tates. When you have reduced all to a nice, 
smooth, stiff paste, fill your pots therewith, 
and cover with clari butter, and tie 
white paper over that, 


Biack Froit-Cakr. — One pound but- 
ter and one pound white sugar, beaten toa 
cream; beat well the yelks of twelve eres, 
and stir all vogether; add half a pound 
flour; stir in well; then one tablespoonfal 
of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful cloves; stir well; then the beat- 
en whites of the eggs with another half- 
pound of flour, one wine-xlassful brandy, 
one pound currants well washed and drained, 
one pound of raisins seeded and chopped, 
one-half pound of citron cut in thin pleces; 
mix all together; this will make two cakes; 
bake two hours or longer; bake in deep tins 
lined with well-buttered paper. 


Copriso Baus. — Soak codfish cut in 
pieces about an hour in lukewarm water, 
remove skin and bones, pick to small pieces, 
return to stove in cold water, As soon as it 
begins to boil, change the water and brip 
to a boilagain. Have ready potatoes boil 
tender, well mashed and seasoned with but- 
ter. Mix thoroughly with the potatoes half 
the quantity of the codfish while both are 
still hot, form into flat thick cakes, or round 
balls, fry im hot lard or drippings, or dip in 
hot fat, like doughnuts, The addition of a 
beaten egg, before making into balis, ren- 
ders them lighter. Coid may be 
used by re-heating, adding a little cream 
and butter, and mixing while hot, 
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Qurious Matters. 


OURIOUS MATTERS, 


Lone Lirr. — People who live calm and 
easy lives, and who are sure of daily em- 
a mpm are apt to outlast the feverish 

rain worker, who exists by the use of his 
wits. Scarcely anything has such an influ- 
ence in promoting longevity as an assur- 
ance, felt to be well grounded, of a comfort- 
able provision for life for all the ordinary 
wants of our station. Not long ago a man 
died in a workhouse, where he had been 
taken care of for ninety years. He had no 
anxieties for tomorrow’s bread. He had no 
quarter-day to provide against, in default of 
which wife and children would be turned 
into the street from the elegant mansion. 
He had no bills to meet at the bank, which 
if not paid by aday and an hour would in- 
volve protest and financial ruin. He was 
happy because he was completely free from 
care, An aching brain is more trying than 
@ weary arm. 


THE Dorion. — The dorion is a fruit of 
which the mere smell is so repulsively pow- 
erful that the presence of even one (it is 
about as large as a cocoanut stripped of its 
fibre) in any part of the house is enough to 
fillevery room with the odér, and this is 
such that, on discovering it, the first im- 
pulse of the ignorant inmate would be that 
it was time he should see to his drains, It 
may be imagined that to g to sea, ina v4 
even partially loaded with dorions, is a 
al to the stoutest of sailors, Yet, of all 
the fruits, there are none which is more 
prized as a delicacy by the natives of the 
country, so that whole ship-loads are car- 
ried up the Irrawady to the palace of the 
king of Ava. What is more, even among 
Englishmen, there are not a few who, hav- 
ing once violently overcome their first re- 
pugnance and persevered for a little, have 
exchanged their disgust for admiration, and 
will assure their more squeamish friends 
that there is no fruit equal to the dorion. 


PREMATURE BuRIAL. — The late Lord 
Lytton, who was always haunted by the 
dread of being buried alive, left in his will ex- 
press directions to prevent so terrible a catas- 
trophe: **I desire that it may not be disturb- 
ed from the bed in which it may be lying, 
nor prepared for burial, nor, above all, be 
eee in a coffin, till three medical men of 

igh standing and reputation shall have in- 
spected it separately, and not in the pres- 
ence of each other, and shall have declared 
in writing, to be signed by them respective- 
ly, that the signs of decomposition have 
commenced. And I desire that two out of 
the three medical men shall be other than 
the medical men who have attended me in 
my last illness. I forbid all dissection or 
autopsy of my remains, unless there be a 
suspicion in the mind of my executor that I 


have not died a natural death, but earnestly 
request that the most approved means 
(short of mangling the body) may be used 
for restoring my life in case there be any 
doubt of my decease, or I appear to be in a 
catalepsy or trance.’’ 


Mors-PrRoor Paper. — An English peri- 
odical calls attention to something novel in 
the way of paper; a constant succession of 
novelties in paper making being looked for 
with more eagerness in England than in 
this country, and the latest innovation is 
styled ‘‘anti-moth paper.” It is designed 
for protecting furs and garments against the 
ravages of those destructive little insects 
known as moths, Its manufacturer is quite 
confident that it will fully accomplish ihe 
object for which it is intended, and publish- 
es the ingredients that, in his estimation, 
give it its moth-proof properties, He says 
the paper is saturated with a mixture of 
seventy parts, by measure, of the oil remain- 
ing from the distillation of coal-tar naphtha 
by live steam, with five parts crude carbolic 
acid, containing at least fifty per cent of 
phenols, twenty parts of thin coal tar heat- 
ed to about 160 deg. Fahrenheit, and five 
parts of refined petroleum. After satura- 
ting, the paper is passed through squeezers 
and over hot rollers for the purpose of drying. 


BANK-OF-ENGLAND Notes, — Few of 
the persons who handle Bank-of-England 
notes ever think of the labor and ingenuity 
that is expended on their production. 
These notes are made from pure white lin- 
en cuttings only, never from rags that have 
been worn. They have been manufactured 
for nearly 200 years at the same spot, — 
Laverstoke, in Hampshire; and by the same 
family, the Portals, who are descended 
from some French Protestant refugees. So 
carefully is the paper prepared that even 
the number of dips into the pulp made by 
each workman is registered on a dial by 
machinery, and the sheets are carefull 
counted and booked to each person thro 
whose hands they pass. The printing is 
done by a most curious process in Mr. Coe’s 
department within the bank building. 
There is an elaborate arrangment for secur- 
ing that no note shall be exactly like any 
other in existence. Consequently there 
never was a duplicate of a Bank-of-England 
note, except by forgery. The stock of paid 
notes for seven years is about 94,000,000 in 
number, and they fill 13,000 boxes, which, 
if placed side by side, would reach three 
miles. The notes, placed in a pile, would 
be eight miles high; or, if joined end to end, 
would form a ribbon 15,000 miles long; 
their superficial ex:ent is more than that of 

Park; their original value was over 
000,000,000, and weight over 112 tons, 
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BABY MINE. 


Your papa has gone away, 
Baby mine, baby mine, 

For how long I cannot say, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 

He ’s bound to come home sick, 

With his lips by far too thick 

To say anything but “‘ hic,” 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


He ’s a queer compound of clay, 
Baby mine, baby mine, 
That dad of yours, I say, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 
When I ask, with tearful eye, 
Where he ’s been, my heart beats high 
As he answers, ‘‘ What d’ yer soie?’ 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


If you ever prove to be, 
Baby wed baby mine, 
So vile a wretch as he, 
Baby mine, baby mine, 
I’ll “ring’’ you through your nose, 
Paint you green from head to toes, 
And then pawn you for cld clothes, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


Come up close to me, and stay, 
Baby mine, baby mine: 

List to what your dad will say, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 

He ’s trying to unlock the door. 

Now he ’s through and on the floor: 

Gracious me! just hear him snore, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


We can’t leave him in that lump, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 

Tickle his nose, and see him jump, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 

Over this I ’ll throw a screen; 

But, if again he drunk is seen, 

te Sag lyze’’ his machine, 
Baby mine, baby mine. 


Little Johnny tells the following story at 
the expense of his sister and her curls: — 
One time there was an old man had a pig, 
an the pig it had a curly tail, but old Gaffer 
Petterses has got a brush onto it, and the 
old man’s guri has curly hair, too, cos she 
puts it up in papers, So one day the ole 
man cot the pig and put its tail up in a curl 
paper, tov, just like hern, and then he 


e Katy,” cos that was her name, “‘com 
along an’ see, yure ole father feed the pig.”’ 

And Katy she went, and when the pig 
cum up an’ put its feet in the trof for to eat, 
Katy she luked a long wile, and then she 
sai 


id. — 

“Wy, Poppy!” 

But poppy he did n’t take notice, jest kep 
a kanockn on the bottom of the bucket for 
to git ol the swil out. After another wile 
Katy she spoke up again and said, — 
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“Poppy, wot for do you curl it?” 

PO aay the ole man he said, the ole man 

“Curls be blode! you better ast that rid- 
dle elsewhere; it is twisted the other way! 
I love this pig like it was my own dotter, 
but Ile straiten that tail fore killin’ time if 
I got to brake it. I don’t like curls, and all 
tho you an, yure sister carries 2 menny 
guns for me, Ile be dum busted if I give in 
to the bull family.” 

But my sister she has got tongs for to 
curl hern, an’ one time Franky, that’s the 
baby, nipped his nose in’em and hollered 
wild, like he was tom cats. Pigs woller in 
the mud, and babies they woller on the 
flore. 

One time a man which wasent smart like 
me, more like Billy, he see a pig wallerin in 
a puddle of mud, and he said, — 

“Poor feller, where does it pain you?” 

The pig it luked at the man and then it 
roled over on its other side like sayn, — 

** Pretty much all over.’’ 

“Then the man he sbuke his hed and 
said another time. — 

‘That ’s a mighty bad place for to be 
sick abed in.” 

But the pig grunted, much as to say, — 

** That ’s a fack, but when a feller is took 
sudden he must put up with sech comoda- 
tions as hecan git, an not be a hog about 


One day Billy, he’s my brother, he and 
Sammy Doppy was playn by a mudhole, and 
Billy, he said, — 

*“*Now, Sammy, les play we was a barn- 
soup you pe the pig and lie down and wol- 
er, and [le be a bull and beller like every- 
thing.” 

So they got down on their hans and knees, 
and Sammy he wentin the mud and wol- 
lered, while Billy vellered like distant thun- 
der. Bimby Sammy he cum out muddy, 
you never seen sech a muddy little feller, 
and he said, — 

** Now you be the pig an’ let me beller.”’ 

But Billy he said, — 

**] ain’t a very good pig ’fore dinner, and 
ittle be time ’nuff for you to beller wen 
yure mother sees yure close.”’ 


An exchange has the story of a man on 
the cars who was offered a newspaper. He 
took it, looked at the heading, and then 
threw it aside with disgust, and remarked, 

** T don't want any news from that paper.’ 

*“*I supposed that everybody read it in 
these parts,” I answered. ‘* Has it been 
pitching into you?” 

Pitching into me? Great Cwsar! I 
should think ithad. But just let me meet 
the editor of that paper.’ 
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“You never make anything by striking 


I said; “better grin and bear 
t. 
** Yes, that’s all t for you to say; but 
show him how 
to run a newspaper.”’ 

** What did he do?”’ 

“Do? He did a good deal, Here’s how 
it is: L often went to Springfield on the last 
train at night, did my business in the even- 
ing, and came home on the first train in the 
morning. Well, one night I met an old 
crony, and we went to Music Hall and the 
theatre. When we came out we met some 
friends, Of course I could not get right 
out, so I treated; then Jim treated; and 
the others treated: in fact, we were having 
a pretty good time, when some fellows 
came in and began to raise a row. In less 
than no time the police were in and had us. 
The next morning I was hauled before the 
court and fined $7.40. I did not care much, 
because 1 gave a false name, and I knew 
my wife could n’t find it out; but next 
morning I'll be eternally confused if that 
very paper didn’t have it all in, and my 
name, too,”’ 

** Did your wife see it?” 

** should say she did.”’ 

** Did she make a fuss?” 

* Fuss! Godfrey, Elisha! Are you mar- 
ried?” 

Yes,”’ 

** Then you know how itis. I have to go 
to Springfield in the daytime now. Just 
let me see that editor once!’ 


A young statistician, who was paying court 
to a young lady, thought to surprise her 
with his immense erudition, Producing 
his note-book, she thought he was about to 
indite a love sonnet. but was slightly taken 
aback by the following questions: — 

** How many meals do you eat a day ?”’ 

**Why, three, of course; but ofall the 
oddest questions’? — 

I’ll tell you all 


**Never mind, dear, 
about it in a moment.” 

His pencil was rapidly at work. At last, 
fondiv clasping her slender waist, he said, — 

** Now, my darling, 1’ve gotit, and if you 
wish to know how much has passed through 
that adorable little mouth in the last seven- 
teen years, can give you the exact figures,” 

**Goodnéss! Gracious! What can you 
mean ?”’ 

** Now just listen,” says he, “and you 
will hear exactly what you have been 
obliged to absorb to maintain those charms 
which are to mark the happiness of 
ny life.’’ 

** But I don’t want to hear.’’ 

“Ah, you are surprised, no doubt; but 
statistics are wonderful things. Justlisten, 
You are now seventeen years old; so that 
in fifteen years you have absorved — oxen 
or calves, 5; sheep and Jambs, 14; chicik- 
ens, $27; ducks, $ geese, 12; turkeys, 
100; game of various kinds, 824; fishes, 160; 


eggs, 8,120; vegetables (bunches), 700; 
cakes, and so forth (in sacks of flour), 
wine (barrels), 11; water (gallons), 3.000.’ 

At this the maiden revolted, and, jump- 
ing up, exclaimed,— 

“*I think you are very impertinent, and 
disgusting besides, and I will not stay to 
listen to you!” 

Upon which she flew into the house. 

He gazed after her with an abstracted 
air, and left, saying to himself,— 

“Tf she kept talking at that rate, twelve 
hours out of twenty-four, her jaws would 
in twenty years, travel a distance of 
1,332,124, miles.”’ 

The maiden, within two months, mar- 
— a well-to-do grocer, who was no statis- 

an. 


An old gentleman who recently became 
the recipientof his first postal card, placed 
his specs carefully astride his nasal organ, 
and eyed the pasteboard closely, *‘ What’s 
this thing, anyway?’’ he finally demanded. 
“Why, a postal of conrse.” was the 
answer. ‘A post-holecard? What is such 
athing good for, I’d like to know?’ He 
was informed that a cheap rate of postage 
had come into vogue, and writing paper was 
at a discount. ‘* Blast it allf’ flamed the 
old gentleman in a sudden rage, while his 
nose described a semicircle with a sharp an- 
gle; they ’ve got to ’dulterating tea with 
weeds, terbacker with licorice and copper, 
whiskey with pepper and turpentine, an’ 
now they ’ve got to ’dulterating envelopes to 
save paper! nfound ’em,”’ 


Two ladies met on the street, and one in- 
quired of the other, ‘* Why, you look very 
happy this morning. What’s happened?” 
**Oh, I’ve just been having my fortune 
told,’’ was the reply, “‘and the woman says 
I’m to marry twice more, have diamonds 
and a camel’s hair shawl, and that I can go 
to the opera six nights in a week if I want 
me! i don’t wonder that you 
are happy. But you won’t say nothing to 
your husband?” “Oh, of course not. 
Poor man! He’s good to me, and it might 
hurt his feelings to know that [ am going 
to marry twice more. I think Ili tell him 
that I’m likely to die first.” 


Wicked little boy to new tutor: “ Do you 
kuow what a sooner cat is?’’ 

Tutor (who notices that the father of 
wicked Jittle boy is listening to the conver- 
sation): ‘* Why, yes — yes (reflects), a soon- 
er cat is—is—I believe a species of cat 
found in Peru, if 1’m not mistaken. (Gets 
red and hot.) My natural history may be 
somewhat rusty.” 

Wicked little boy: “’T a’n’t anything 
about Peru. A sooner cat is a cat that 
would sooner into the lor than into 
the kitchen. fis, ha! sold!” 
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IN THE. COUNTAT, 
“Gim higher Jack! 
He's got is eye on yer ” 
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“Git ready tec tun Patsey : 
Shes goin’ ler bust ory 
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